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OvtsIDE the Catholic Church there 
isa general opinion that we Catholics 
make all devotion to consist in the per- 
formance of a certain routine of cere- 
monies, and are entire strangers to what 
is called vital religion. These cere- 
monies to which we are supposed to 
attach such excessive, or rather such 
superstitious value, are looked on by 
those outside the church as’ an un- 
necessary and worse than useless dis- 
play, or as an empty pageant. Our 
love of them is set down as one of the 
damning ingredients in that bug-bear 
which they have conjured up, and des- 
ignated by the name of “ Popery.” 
We, on the contrary, look upon our 
ceremonial as one of the most beauti- 
ful things in the church, one of those 
that most clearly mark the finger of 
God, and operate most efficaciously 
in the work of true vital religion. 

The point, therefore, is a most im- 
portant one, and well deserving our 
most serious consideration. To un- 
derstand it rightly, let us consider 
the principles on which ceremonial 
is based, and its practical working. 

It has been admitted by all nations, 
that worship is due to the deity; that 
this worship needs an external and a 
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public expression. Not only the peo- 
ple of God under the old and new dis- 
pensations have admitted this, but the 
Turk and the Pagan of every shade have 
admitted and acted on it. Many have 
erred egregiously, and have had re- 
course to disgusting and execrable 
means to put ‘it in practice; but the 
feeling itself is universal, and, there- 
fore, may be enumerated among the 
first promptings of reason. 

Its necessity is based on our rela- 
tion to God, and on our own nature. 
God, as in himself infinitely perfect, as 
our creator, our ruler, and provider, is 
entitled to our acknowledgment of his 
perfections and of his dominion over 
us, to thanks for benefits conferred, 
to supplication for their continuance. 
We owe him this duty not merely 
as beings having souls, but as 
that which we are—beings, having a 
body and soul—as men. The feel- 
ings of the soul, especially if earnest, 
cannot be pent up in it. They need 
expression. When strong and earnest 
they flow over into the body, they 
express themselves in bodily action. 
Man, as such, acts with the body and 
the soul. Moreover, we owe God 
worship not merely as individuals, 
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but as society. God made society 
and all that gives it charms. He is 
the author of the bonds that hold it 
together; he gave us those faculties 
that force us into it; the wants that 
in it alone are satisfied; and the 
powers that contribute to their satis- 
faction. Society, as well as the indi- 
vidual man, is one of those beautiful 
and bountiful works that call forth 
our admiration and demand our grat- 
itude. Society can recognize and 
thank its author only by external 
and common public worship. The 
internal feeling needs something to 
lean on, as it were, to give itself 
strength and almost to give itself an 
existence. The ‘internal act is, of 
course, the soul of true worship, but, 
like the soul itself of man, it needs 
a body in which it may become in- 
carnate to fill the end of its being. 
Without this it has neither life nor 
power. 
tensity. 

The external act becomes as it were 
a depository in which the soul lays 
what is produced at one moment, while 
it is adding more and more. As the 
iron receives in deposit the powers of 
each of the circles of the magnetic 
wire that turn and turn again around 
it, and is ready to discharge their 
combined force at any moment, so the 
external act catches as it were the fire 
of the internal emotion, holds it until 
that of another is addéd, and enables 
the soul to seize again the power of 
those that have vanished and resume 
its work with redoubled vigor. Thus 
going on from faith to faith, from wor- 
ship to worship, from virtue to virtue, 
all these rise higher and higher, strike 
their roots deeper and deeper, until 
the internal feeling becomes intensified 
and strong and as worthy of the great 
object to which it is directed as it can 
be in a mere creature. 

The ceremonial is nothing else but 
this external expression of inward 
worship, It is an expression that 
gives it consistency and strength. It 
intensifies and preserves it. It trans- 
mits it from one to another, and to 


It needs this to give itself in- 


succeeding generations. In it society 
expresses itself. The individual man 
has his own organs of expression, 
The organ of the Christian body js 
the minister of the church. Throuch 
him she acts asa body ; she expresses 
herself as a unit. On this account she 
very properly regulates minutely, how 
he shall discharge this duty. This 
gives his actions a meaning and a 
value over and above, and to some 
degree independent of, the value they 
possess, as expressions of his own in- 
dividual devdtion. 

Worship does not consist, properly 
speaking, in receiving instruction. This 
is, of course, a good thing, but it is 
only a means to an end. It is like 
the ladder to ascend, or the scaffolding 
used in the erection of a building. To 
receive it with respect and other dis- 
positions due to the word of God, may 
imply faith in him, and submission to 
him ; but, properly speaking, in as far 
as it is mere instruction or information, 
it is not worship. Worship is our sub- 
mission to God, a performance of the 
duty we owe him. As far as instrue- 
tion shows us how, and leads us to do 
this in a proper manner, it is good, but 
in itself—as a mere expansion of the 
mind, or the storing of it with know- 
ledge, it is not worship. In paying 
worship, we must act, not merely be 
acted upon; we must do, not merely 
hear. For this, the ceremonial affords 
most useful aid; not, of course, as far 
as it is a mechanical movement, which 
if it stop there would be useless, but 
inasmuch as it is the instrument of the 
inmost soul. Light and instruction 
must precede to give it significance, 
but when life has thus been breathed 
into it, it becomes itself an action, a 
practice of virtue, a discharge of the 
highest virtues, which are those that 
have God himself for their immediate 
object. 

This’ ceremonial consists of the 
words that are used, and the acts 
that are performed. Words, said or 
sung, are a part of it, but only a part. 
Many acts often express the feelings 
more effectually. These are some- 
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times more or less natural; at other 
times they may be said to be con- 
ventional. But though arbitrary as 
words themselves, when they receive 
, determined meaning, they become 
capable of effectually and powerfully 
expressing the internal feelings of the 
individual and of society. Kneeling 
yr standing erect, raising up or clasp- 
ing the hands or striking the breast, an 
uplifted elance to heaven or a reverent 
bowing of the head, will express adora- 
tion, reverence, sorrow, or supplication 
3 well and often better than words. 
When you walk in a procession with 
eh in hand, accompanying the bless- 
ed sacrament, or to honor some other 
aystery of religion, you are professing 
your faith in it as effectually, and im- 
pressing that faith in your soul, per- 
haps, more deeply than when you re- 
ite the creed, just as the citizen ex- 
resses forcibly his political principles 
These, of course 
in particular cases, may be acts of hy- 
wrisy or hollow pageant, just as words 
ay be a lie or an empty sound, but 

is takes nothing from their intrinsic 
ppropriateness. Nay, acts of this kind 
ould seem to draw the soul into what 
is intended to accompany them and be 
expressed by them more powerfully 

words 

Some of the acts of this worship 
have, in themselves, a power and effi- 
eacy apart from any impression they 
may produce on the beholder. Such 


The 


y analogous acts. 


3 the case in all the sacraments. 
sacred rite, duly performed, may be 
mpared to the spark, which, however 
powerless of itself, when falling on the 
proper material, awakens a great power 
of nature, that will rend mountains, 
and hurl into shapeless masses, the 
proudest works of man. The sacred 
rite has been chosen by omnipotence 
as his agent and instrument, and its 
power has only the limits which 
cmnipotence has been pleased to as- 
sign. It is the same thing in the 
celebration of mass. The words of 
Christ, pronounced by his minister, 
effect a great change. For he who 
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first took bread and said, “ This is my 
body,” and by his infinite power made 
true what he said, addressing his apos- 
tles, added, “ Do this ”—yes, even this, 
great as it is—“ in commemoration of 
me.” And they “do” it, and by doing 
it, “show forth his death until he 
come.” The effect follows by the 
power of God, no matter who is 
present, no matter who is instructed 
or edified, even though no heart beat 
more in unison than did the hearts of 
the Jews, who stood by while the great 
offering was made on Calvary. But 
other parts of the ceremonial, which, 
though not of equal importance, occupy 
more time, realize their end only when 
they express our feelings of reverence, 
or give them strength and light. Many 
are directed to aid the priest alone, in 
the proper performance of his high 
duties. Many, while they have this 
object also, are likewise directed to 
instruct, and become expressions of the 
devotion of the people. The ceremonial, 
therefore, first of all makes provision 
for the priest. It is important for him- 
self and for the people that he be a 
worthy minister of Christ; that he dis- 
charge the duty of offering up the holy 
sacrifice with all the reverence, the hu- 
mility, the fervor which so great an act 
demands. The ceremonies become a 
means of his doing this. In perform- 
ing them properly he exercises all 
these virtues. The church makes him 
descend to the foot of the altar, and there 
acknowledging himself a sinner before 
God and the heavenly court, express 
by words and acts his sorrow, demand 
pardon before venturing to ascend the 
altar on which is to be laid the holy of 
holies. He then ascends with trem- 
bling step, and having again silently 
prayed for forgiveness, he intones the no- 
ble hymn, “ Gloria in Eacelsis Deo.” 
Whether the voices of the choir take 
up its thrilling notes and make the 
vault resound with a call to give glory 
to God on high or he continue it in a 
subdued tone, every word he utters, 
every motion he is called on to make, 
enables him to express more and more 
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earnestly his desire for God’s honor, 
his homage to Christ, “alone holy, 
alone Lord, alone most high.” 

Prepared by this introduction and 
having admonished the people to turn 
to God, he pours out in simple but 
touching words his supplications for 
our various wants. He then reads 
choice extracts from the sacred volume 
conveying the most important teachings 
of our holy religion. I will not stop to 
describe to you the ceremonies at the 
offertory, nor speak of the sublime 
* Preface” preparatory to the most 
sacred part of the sacrifice. Having 
prayed for all conditions of the church, 
having appealed to the blessed in heay- 
en with whom the chureh on earth is 
in communion, he approaches the sol- 
emn act of consecration. Every word 
he utters, every glance, every motion, 
is directed to fill'him with awe, with 
reverence, to express a demand, an act 
of homage, of gratitude or of invocation ; 
and when the sacred words are pro- 
nounced, and he stands before the in- 
carnate God truly present, though not 
visible to corporal eyes, wiih profound 
incl. nation he expresses his adoration, 
while the victim is raised up, that all 
present may, like him, kneel down and 
adore. And so all through the holy 
sac ‘ifice. 

While these lessons are taught and 
put in practice by the priest, the people, 
before whom they are performed, learn 
from them to cherish similar disposi- 
tions, and to unite their spirit in the 
expression of his devotion. It is the 
same thing with all the ceremonies, 
which, like those alluded to, eXx- 
pressive of the feelings we should en- 
tertain for God. 


are 


They frequently ex- 
press them more forcibly than words 
could. Even ordinary feelings often 
become too strong for language and 
seek expression in some action. The 
fond mother would find words too tame 
to express the love she bears her child. 
She hugs it to her bosom, and impress- 
es warm kisses on its face. We meet 
a long-lost friend. Words would not 
express all we feel. We clasp him in 
our arms, and press him to our heart. 
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The model of repentance, the prodigal, 
when he meets his father, forgets 
part of the discourse he had resolyed 
to pronounce, and folded in his father’s 
arms, expresses his sorrow more forci- 
bly in silent tears and heart-breakine 
sobs, and is forgiven. Even 

which cannot find an adequate eX] 
sion in the most impassioned lancuas 
seeks to manifest itself in the uplift 
clenched fist, if it cannot gain its 
ject by striking a blow. Do not 
me, then, that all this action in 
church ceremonial is mummery. 
often a higher expression of devoti 
than words would afford. 

If you wish to test this, look 
devout congregation of Catholics kn 
ing before the altar. The 
had lifted up their hearts when si 
the “ Glory to God in the hie] 


suent, 


orean tha 


or a few low notes are he; 
that make the silence of the congreca 
No voice, a 
ly a breath, is heard, when the pri 
having raised his eyes to heay 
now inclined over the sacred e] 
Thousands are kneeling ar 

A slight stroke of the b 

that the act is done. 
priest prostrates himself in sil 
ration, and then elevates the e 
crated host. Every head is bow 

the presence of a God. Will an 
who has witnessed that scene, w 

tried to enter into the 


tion more sensible. 


awe. 


nounces 


feelings of 
congregation, please tell me the w 

or write out the speech, that wo 
have expressed so powerfully th 
reverence, their adoration, their grati- 
tude, and theirlove? Yes, ceremonies 
are a noble expression of our highest 
feelings. They are even more; for 
they intensify them, embalm them, ar 
preserve them from evaporating. They 


communicate them and spread them 


abroad, and transmit them from 


eration to generation. 


All this is a consequence of human 
nature, and this is true that it is 
made an objection to our system. It 
is said that we build too muclf on hu- 
man nature. But if worship be made 
for man it must accord with his natur¢ 


sO 
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—not, indeed, with that which is cor- 


rupt in it, but with his nature as it 
came from God. Now, this need, this 
. r, this efficacy of the expression 
feeli ng by outward cerem: my, is no 
effect of the fall: it is in the ve ry na- 
ture of man. Hence we have recourse 
to it in everything else. What is the 
shake of the hand when we ‘meet a 
friend, or the salute, or the banquet to 
which we invite him, but a ceremony to 
express friendship or esteem? Look 
at our processions and various political 
,onstrations. What are they but 
emonies in which political or other 
lings seek expression—an expres- 
sion ee we know will strengthen 
| ry, them, communicate them 
s by creating and giving force 

0 oie it may be called a contagious in- 
e? What are our national and 

arty airs, our national and party fes- 
s, but expressions of a similar char- 
looking forward to similar re- 


] 


these things, as I said in the be- 
i, the feelings of the soul seek 
ibodiment, that will give 
ney and duration. 
matter what the external mani- 
ion be, even though it be merely 
utional, when it expresses a ft el- 
becomes an instrument for all 
urposes. It becomes, as it were, a 
rmanent partof astructure, to which 
is added as often as the 
peated, until the building grows 
olid beauty that defies tie 
f time. 


them 


* stone 


rav- 
This is the ease with 
our political or social sentiments, be- 
cause if grows out of our very nature. 
Why th n. should inot be the case, or 
rather is it not evident tly the case, with 
se also which are connected with 
religion? These external rites not only 
and intensify the interior feel- 
ings, but let philosophers explain it as 
they may, they become as it were a 
depository in which they may be laid 
by to be recalled almost at pleasure, 
hay, even to be drawn out by others 
who wish to acquire them. 
Look at that piece of bunting hang- 
ing from a flag-staff and flying before 


express 


the breeze. What is it? A first 
glance will tell you that it is a piece 
of stuff purchased for a trifle a few 
days ago from the merchant, on whose 
shelves it lay unnoticed und uncared 
for, except as far as it was capable of 
producing some day a few dollars for 
its owner. But now it has received a 
new destiny. It bears the national sym- 
bols, and it is the flag of the country. 
And, oh! what a change has taken 
nage It recalls the glories of the 
past, the } hopes of the future ; it is the 
symbol of the majesty of the nation. 
The patriot heart warms in beholding 
it; the warrior-breast is bared to do 
it honor. Through a hail of fire he 
stands by it or bears it on, and will see 
unmoved a thousand of his companions 
strewed o’er the battle-field while this 
yet floats before the breeze. And, 
when victory has crowned his efforts, 
he salutes it as the genius that nerv- 
ed his right arm during the contest. 
Though torn almost to tatters, he be- 
dews it with his tears of joy. It is his 
pride in life. He looks forward to 


descend in honor into the grave wrap- 
ped in its folds. 

Wherever that flag is raised, 
slance leads us to behold the genius of 
our country standing up before us with 
all her claims to our devotion and our 


one 


love. Let it receive but the slightest 
insult, and a thrill vibrates throughout 
the land, every heart is wounded, every 
hand is ready to be raised in its de- 
Yet it is, after all, but a pitce 
f bunting, worth so many cents- per 
yard. But by becoming a symbol, by 
being the object of a tte, it has become 
the depositary of the enthusiasm of the 
nation. It is made capable of evoking 
this, of quickening and communicating 
, whenever it is unfurled. 

Look at our national airs: what are 
they? The scientific musician will 
find little in them that is soul-stirring ; 
but the feelings of our fathers are 
deposited in them. They were the 
tunes in which we expressed our glad- 


ence, 


aness in days of triumph, by which we 


were aroused on the national holiday, 
in which we sung our joy on all im- 
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portant occasions. Our love of home, 
of kindred, of fatherland, has been 
embalmed in them ; and when they fail 
on our ears, all these dear and stir- 
ring feelings, as if buried in their notes, 
are sent forth, now unlocked, and again 
take possession of our souls. They 
thus arouse the warrior and the patri- 
ot, calling out all the feelings that clus- 
ter around what is most dear. 

The Swiss soldier in foreign lands 
was so vividly recalled to the memo- 
ries of home, by the airs to which he 
listened in childhood, and the recollee- 
tion of his native mountains, and the 
associations revived by them, had such 
power, that a special disease, called 
“home-sickness” was frequently the 
result. As this proved fatal to many, 
the playing or singing of such tunes 
was forbidden in Swiss regiments in 
foreign service. And who does not 
know the stirring effect produced on 
certain occasions, when Yankee Doo- 
dle cr Patrick’s Day has been struck 
up, nv matter what musical professors 
may say of their artistic merits. 

In a similar manner our feelings of 
levotion are consigned to some homely 
religious tune. ‘They are first ex- 
pressed in it. They cling around it 
They become identified with it. They 
are recalled vividly when we hear it 
again. They all come back in their 
freshness, with accumulated 
They transmitted to 
and thus we inherit the 
trfisure of the feeling 
of preceding generations. 

Though our being supplied with 
music by great-artists, who are con- 
stantly changing, if not improving their 
compositions, deprives us in a great 
measure of the advantages that might 
arise from this source, we can feel it 
at times, in what is allowed to retain 
this traditional force. Who is there 
that does not feel the devotion so often 
experienced in assisting at the bene- 
diction of the blessed sacrament, or on 
other occasions renewed by the tones 
of the Tantum Ergo or other familiar 
tunes, when the performers do not 
destroy, or at least smother the old 


original 
torce, are 
others, 


devotional 
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airs by their exquisiteness ? Ther 
the songs of the church are in mo) 
general use, the intonation of th 
Miserere or the Stabat Mater or tly 
Pange Lingua and many other tunes 
is like the opening up of a flood-cats ; 
through which feelings of devotion ru 
as it were in atorrent and take pos 
sion of a whole congregation. 

What is said of songs m 
plied to other rites. The f 
the past are deposited in them ; 
express them, they arouse them, tl 
communicate them. This  o 
though they may be chosen a 
rily. What more arbitrary, ge 
speaking, than the 
to words ? 


Ly 


elings 


meaning 
The word “ hom 
ample, for all that is 

well 


might as have 


sienify anythin: l 


y 


@ 
ferent characte 
received a definite mea 
uniformly a l 
ideas and fe 
rite—say ‘that of anointing v 


1 


that of sprinkling with water, 


incense, the use of candles 
making of the si 


AT , ++ ] 
sMiany rites were ¢ 


stablishe a 
for this purpose, others had tl 
i ; convenience 

but the church, anxious to n 
these things a 
and an of* devoti 


1 > ++ 1 + 
them a meaning, attached to 


in necessity or 
source of 


instrument 


lesson which they reproduce 


after. Even those which hay 
fitness to signi 


intrinsic 
are established for, deris 


tain 
they 
chief efficacy in this respect from t 
having been chosen for the pury 
or haying gradually received a 
meaning, well understood in the ‘ 

ian family. ‘These have the additio 
advantage of speaking out, as it 

a whole instruction at a glance. 
moment you look at one of thes 

a lesson is presented which could 

ly be communicated in many words, 
and in performing them the heart say 
more, and that more simply and mor 
effectually, than it could in a long dis- 
course. 
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1 have referred to the flag of the 
country ; of its being raised, and how 
a look at it, or a salute, powerfully 
expresses at once the most import- 
ant emotions and lively enthusiasm. 
Well, we do the same through 

Christian’s glorious standard, 

‘th is the sacred symbol of the 
Be it of wood or of the most 
wecious metal—be it the production 

the most unskilful or the most 
cunning workman—it is for us -the 
symbol of man’s redemption, and 
around it cluster our most tender 
feelings of veneration and love. It 
our altars, over our 
hangs in our rooms; 


is placed over 
churches 3 it 
here Catholie feelings can save it 
from insult, it is raised up in the high- 
ways, and is made to meet our eyes 
vherever we turn. We impress its 
rm on our persons whenever we call 
rod in prayer, whenever we find 
irselves exposed to temptation or 
anger. In that act the faith, 
hope, the love of the church for 
ist and Christ crucified, are all 
ressed, All these feelings are 
ed in it. All are ealled out 
whenever that sign is made. 
have heard of him from 
: pulpit, what we have read in our 
rivate study, what has occurred to 
2 in meditation, is all 
with the accom- 
panying sentiments and feelings as 
soon as that sacred symbol presents 


one 


we 


own minds 


1D 
i 
our 
| 


( ucht before us 


itself toour eyes. Allare awakened, are 
revived, and seized again at its glance. 
No wonder, then, that the Catholic loves 
the cross ; that he loves td prostrate 
himself in adoration before it; that 
he looks to it when he seeks consola- 
tion in suffering, support in affliction, 
light in his difficulties, purity of spirit 
Do not tell me that it is 
of lifeless wood or of metal, that it is 
but the work of the craftsman. Oh! 
this is like stopping the soldier in 
battle, to direct the 


in his joys. 


his attention to 
price per yard of his flag, or to the 
name and address of the store where 
it was bought, while he is advancing 
enthusiastically under its inspiration 
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against his country’s foes. Yes; who 
does not know fhat it is of wood or 
metal? but to me it is the symbol of 
my Saviour’s love. As such, I love 
it; as such all my most sacred feelings 
cling around it : I impress kisses on it ; 
I bathe it with my tears. And when, 
on Good Friday, the priest after bring- 
ing before us the whole scene of Cal- 
vary, having led us, in the service, to 
look on the death of Christ as the 
great turning-point in the world’s his- 
tory, having shown us the woes of the 
past that were there to find a remedy, 
and the blessings for the future 
that were thence to spring forth, 
holds up the crucifix before the pros- 
trate multitude, and sings out, in a 
solemn tone, “ Eece lignum Crucis,” 
“Behold the wood of the cross on 
which did hang the salvation of the 
world,” will we not all send up our 
whole souls in the deacon’s answer, 
erying out, with him, “ Venite ador- 
emus,” “Come, let us adore”? And 
when the priest looses his shoes, and 
on bare feet approaches the sacred 
symbol of redemption, that he may 
kneel down and kiss it with fondness, 
on the anniversary of the day on 
which the tragic scene was enacted; 
who is there that will not vie with him 
in kneeling and pressing the sacred 
symbol to his lips 2 

The same thing can be applied in 
different degrees to the various rites 
throughout the year, when succeeding 
festivals bring before us the other great 
mysteries of religion, or when we are 
called on to express the ordinary feel- 
ings of Christian devotion. He who has 
studied the simple devotions of the ros- 
ary, or the way of the cross, will be as- 
tonished at the mine of devotion, of 
enlightened piety contained in them, 
and at the treasures that are drawn 
from them by faithful souls, simple 
and unpretending as they are, and 
puerile as they appear to the self-suf- 
ficient. 

But these acts and exercises intend- 
ed to express and nourish our Chris- 
tian feelings, can only be appreciated 
where there is faith. It is only into 
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hearts animated by faith that they can 
enter. It is only in such they can be 
aroused. A certain amount of instruc- 
tion is even necessary to understand 
the conventional meaning of many. 
This instruction and training is re- 
ceived by the Catholic almost with 
his mother’s milk. As he learns the 
meaning of words, which is still more 
arbitary, and acquires a practical skill 
in the use of language, notwithstand- 
ing its complicated laws, so he learns 
the meaning of the ceremonial, and is 
initiated into its use. With clasped 
hands the child kneels before the 
crucifix, and imprints kisses on it. 
Little by little he learns the history 
of him whose figure is nailed to that 
cross, and knowledge grows in him 
with reverence and love. He goes to 
the church, and is struck with what 
he beholds. He reverence 
from those around, and infuses it into 
his own imitation of their mode of 
acting. As he learns more and more 
of what is there done, this reverence 
becomes more and more enlightened, 
and he grows up a devout and en- 
lightened Christian, performing the 
acts expressive of worship with the 
same ease and intelligence with which 
he uses the ordinary expressions of 
social life. The looker-on who is 
without faith or instruction, who has 
no sympathy, and wishes to have no 
sympathy, with him, thinks his acts 
a mummery, if he do not give them a 
harsher name. Such a person may 
be compared to one who has no ear 
for music, to whom the enthusiasm of 
those who are aroused by a beautiful 
composition is incomprehensible ; or 
to one who listens to an eloquent dis- 
course in a tongue which he does not, 
and cares not to understand; or he is 
like Michol, who laughs at David 
dancing before the ark, because she 
has no sympathy with his jubilant 
gratitude. The Catholic ceremonial 
is made for Catholics. :If it enable 
them to express and strengthen their 
reverence, it answers its purpose. 
Those who have no such feelings to 
be awakened cannot be surprised if it 


catches 


strike them without producing emo. 
tion. The ceremonial is useful, not 
only as an expression of feeling, it is 
eminently instructive and educational, 
if I may use the expression, by instil- 
ling and developing both the knowledue 
and the devotion it is intended to ex 
press. While it teaches, it leads to ac; 
in accordance with the teaching; prop- 
erly performed it is itself such action. 
It thus instils truth into the mind, and 
shapes the heart in accordance with it, 
which is the highest aim of the best 
education. 

Some are pleased to look upon the 
mass of our people as very ignorant 
in matters of religion. If by this it 
be meant to say, that all are not ex- 
perts in quoting texts of scripture 
they know nothing of many contro 
versies that appear of great impo! 
tance to our separated brethren ; that 
they do not understand the meaning 
of many phrases that have b: 
households words amongst them, 
though, sometimes, fear, passing 
round without any very definite mean- 
ine, I am willing to acknowledze 
But if it be meant to say 
that they are ignorant of thoze gr 
facts and truths of religion which it i 


. ] + 
; tha 


conn 


charge. 


necessary or important for n to 
know, I repudiate it most solemnly. 
Nay, I contend that there is 
knowledge of these amongst many or 
most Catholics who ean neit] 
nor write, if they have 


in the paths where the 


a better 


r read 


N 
only followed 
church led 
them, than amongst many of our oppo- 
nents who are considered learned the- 
and this they owe chiefly to 


ologians ; 
this very ceremonial of which I am 
treating. They may know nothing 
of Greek particles, or of many other 
things good enough and useful in 
their place, but which God has not 
required any one to learn; but they 
know that the incarnate God died for 
the salvation of man. They know th 
mystery of the Trinity, which is im- 
plied in that of the incarnation. They 
know the sinful character of man, 
their need of such a Redeemer. They 
are led to thank him, to love him, to 
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obey him. They know his sufferings, 
one by one; they are familiar with his 
thorns and his nails ; they have ponder- 
ed over his wounds and mangled flesh ; 
they penetrate into the side pierced 
for their love. He who knows even 
this much is not ignorant. Yet all 
this, and much more, is familiar to 
every accustomed to look with 
faith on the erucifix. He sees in the 
face of the crucified One patience, 
for 
love even for his enemies. 


one 


sinners, 
He sees 
the consequences of sin, and he be- 
‘ir remedy. Looking on this, 

» Catholic finds support in his trials 


resignation, compassion 


ms and moderation in his joy. 

Show me the volume he could ponder 
All that he 

heard at his mother’s knee and from 
the preacher’s lips is brought before 


over and learn as much. 


him in a sinele glance at his crucifix. 
Allis brought up again when he makes 
Yet the cross, 
so fraught with instruction and moving 
ppeals, is that which is presented to 

a thousand times in_the rites of 


the sign of the cross. 


pervading principle that must animate 
all his devotion and all his actions. It 
is brought before him, not in a cold 
way, merely teaching him a lesson. 
is taucht to know and to believe ; 
he is led to adore and to confide ; he 
is brought to invoke through it all the 
stands in need. 

All this is done every time that he 
a the sign of the pro- 
blessed words, “In the 
Father, and of the Son, 


. 124 
races of which he 


cross, 


nouncing th 
name of the 
and of the Holy Ghost.” ° 

While many of your learned ex- 


pounders of scripture are comparing 
text with text on these subjects, trying 
but scarcely removing 
the doubts which they know to ex- 
ist among their hearers, which they 
feel, perhaps, rising up in their own 
breasts, or what is worse while they 


are proposing theories in a Christian 


to remove, 


pulpit which make nought the cross of 


Christ and the mystery of redemption 
as ever taught in the Christian family, 
the poor Catholic, on whom they look 
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with contempt, is making his starting 
point what others are but trying to 
prove, and while signing himself with 
the cross, believing, adoring, pene- 
trating into the depths of the love of 
the incarnate God, and endeavoring 
to shape his own soul into conformity 
with its teachings. And you call him 
ignorant. Indeed, a pure though 
simple faith among these people 
enables them to see the great truths 
of religion with a clearness that sup- 
plies frequently an apt reply to diffi- 
culties that seem very embarrassing to 
their opponents. 

Yet, this is the first lesson that the 
Catholic child learns at his mother’s 
knee. As he goes on, he learns more 
and more of God's works of mercy 
toward man, of his institutions for our 
salvation and our sanctification, and 
all he learns he sees reproduced in a 
slanee in the ceremonial of the church, 
which speaks to him in accents more and 
more eloquent, as his knowledge ex- 
pands and his heart is brought more ful- 
ly into conformity with God’s holy teach- 
ings. In the liturgy and the various other 
rites of the church, she has enshrined 
all the great dogmas of religion. There 
she teaches them, there she keeps them 
beyond the reach of the innovator. 
The priest himself, the bishop, and the 
pope, there see them inculcated, and 
from thence, as from a rich treasury, 
draw them out to present them to the 
faithful.“ This teaching by rites in 
use from the beginning of the church, 
addresses itself to all with power, for 
in it they find the teaching of the saints 
and the sages of by-gone ages, and 
feel themselves breathing the same at- 
mosphere withthem. The martyrs, who 
bore testimony to their faith with their 
blood, the apostolic men, who by their 
preaching, their labors, and their pray- 
ers, brought nations to the knowledge 
of Christ, the holy confessors and vir- 
gins, who, in frail vessels, showed forth 
his power in every age, practised these 
same rites, and were therefore animated 
by the same faith. The church, through- 
out the whole world, uses them, and 
therefore believes as we do. What 
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more powerful for bringing home to 


edich one the faith of the universal, 
everlasting church ! 

Thereis great security for the faith of 
a Catholic in his receiving it through 
the teaching of a pastor in communion 
with the church of the whole world, 
and sanctioned by its highest author- 
ity ; but I would venture to say that 
there is something even more solemn 
in this voice of the ceremonial, which 
is a voice of the living and the dead— 
of the church of the Catacombs, and 
of the church of this day—thr yughout 
the world. With all the force which 
this gives, leaning as the church does 
upon Christ, who died to sanctify her 
in truth, we are taught the great dog- 
mas of the Trinity and the Incarna- 
tion ; of the death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ; the plan and means of 
the redemption, the need in which we 
stand of divine grace, and the means 
of obtaining it. We are taught the 
character of the great Christian obla- 
tion, the natureand effects of the sacra- 
ments, as well as the dispositions they 
require, and the duties they impose 

a 


Far be it from me to undervalue the 
1 


That 
pre su} poses 


oral teaching of the ministry. 
found in the ceremonial 
it, ancl is based on it. Both are, as 
they should be, combined in the minis- 
trations of the church; but the cere- 
monial fixes the oralteaching. It gives 
the Christian system a body, as it were, 
in which it enables it to prolong its life 
beyond the moments of the 
voice. 


the 


passing 
When once embodied in a rite, 
impressions of oral instruction, 
which otherwise so easily pass away, 
live for ever. They are seized in their 
whole entirety at a glance; they are 
brought down to the comprehension of 
the lowest; they are put forth with a 
majesty that the highest may admire. 
Men are taught there, and what is 
most important they are led to act on 
the teaching, and thus conform their 
hearts, as well as their minds, to the 
holy dogmas of faith, which is the best 
and most useful way of imparting 
Christian instruction. But I will be 
told that this teaching, however useful 
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for those who understand it, is lost for 
the great mass of the people, as the 
language used is a dead one, which 
few understand. But, in the first place, 
it is not lost, even though the clercy 
alone shouldunderstand it. Isitnot an 
important thing that the clerey them 
selves should have somethin ‘to ke 
alive powerfully amongst them th 
one, universal and everlasting fait! 
Will not all the faithful find s o 
their strength, and light in their licht? 
If they are kept right, the truth s pr 
abroad by them will easily be presery- 
ed pure among the masses of the | 
pl . Almost all 

to our shame—either had the 


in tne 


reneth 


heresies—be it said 


sanctuary, or ¢ 


succec ck d 


yuld not 
if they had not found sup- 
port there. And is it nota great thin 


that he who would become a pl 
cator, must first brand hi 


a 1 « , 
imself as u 


faithful, must cease to minist to-da 
as he did yesterday, and thus give pu 
lic notice, as it were, that he secks t 
devour the flock which he had und 
taken to feed ; that instead of keeping 
the deposit which was the first dut: 
his ollice, as dispenser of th nysteri 
of God, he is substituting some n 
fangled theory of his own, palming 
off as an institution of heaven? 1 
ther can establish a new system only 


by ceasing to say mass. Thie « 
of Cranmer is not at ease until it ha 
formed for itself a new liturgy. Th 
Gree! 


ks and other orientals by reser\ 


ing their ancient rites and ceremoni 
have preserved almost all their ancient 
dogmas, and to re-enter the churel 


have little else to submit to 


to do but 
the authority of its suprem 
apart from this, th 
itself speaks to all the people in a 
language which all understand. The 
rites are themselves a language easily 
learned, and speaking with silent elo- 
quence to men of every tongue. They 
are to some extent what the learned 
have been so long looking for, a uni- 
versal language. In fact, when the 
priest raises up the host, the Irishman 
and the German, the Greek and the 
Armenian, see the presence of Christ 
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preached to them, and they kneel down 
and adore. When the water is poured 
on the head of the child that is bap- 
tized, men of every clime know that 
the regenerating rite is being perform- 
ed. The rite once properly explained 
ever after expresses to them better 
than combination of words, the 
internal change that is effected in the 
soul. Then, it must be remembered 
that the main thing in the public ser- 
vice is what is done, not what is sad. 
Every moderately instructed Catholic 
is fully aware of what there takes 
place, and with this knowledge he can 
not only devoutly but intelli- 
utly, though he may not understand 
ven hear one word. 


any 


assist 
or ¢ 

The great source of mistake, in this 
conneciion, with our separated brethren, 
the fact that they go to 
chureh merely to hear instruction, or 
to have words put into their mouths, 
in which to address Almighty God. 
The Catholic also 


from 


arises 


often goes for in- 
receives in the 
But 
even more im- 
take a part in 
rreat act that is performed in God’s 
ioly temple. He knows the nature 
nd ends of this, and the dispositions 
juired of him, and as I said before, 
ean perform his part though he 

uy even hear, much less under- 
nd one word that is pronounced. 


struetion, and this he 
language which he understands. 
i 


ie goes for what is 


portant—he goes to 


not 


ll suppose a case of the surrender 


alargearmy. The vanquished sol- 
iers march to the place appointed. 
They lay down their arms, they low- 
er their flag. The victorious general, 
ith his warriors, stands by and re- 

them. A speech perhaps is 
made. But all who are present take 
an intelligent part in the proceedings, 
though many may not hear one word 
that isuttered. So it is with the great 
action at mass. I will not have re- 
course to the common reply, that all 
that the priest says at the altar is 
translated and published; that any 
one who desires may read and know 
for himself; for though the fact be true, 
it is not the true solution of the diffi- 


elves 


culty. I have no hesitation in saying 
that in assisting at the most solemn 
part of the celebration of the divine 
mysteries, it is best not to attend to 
the particular prayers recited by the 
priest, whether one hear them or not 
whether he be or be not capable of 
understanding them. It is better to 
assist with an enlightened faith in the 
action that is performed, and then give 
full play to such sentiments as this 
faith will awaken in each individual 
soul. This is evidently the view of 
the church. For this reason, after the 
offertory, that is, when the most im- 
portant portion begins, the priest is 
made to recite almost all his part of 
the liturgy in a low tone, so that those 
present cannot hear him even if they 
be capable of understanding what he 
says. Among the Greeks a curtajn 
is drawn across the sanctuary, so that 
they cannot even see him, but merely 
know by some signals, if I may so 
call them, given from time to time, 
in what part of the sacred act he is en- 
gaged. 

The church, by this, evidently tells 
us, that by an assistance in faith, each 
one yielding to the promptings of his 
own devotion will derive more profit 
than by following the priest’s words. 
Indeed, the parts of the priest and 
people in this sacred act are so essen- 
tially different, that it is scarcely to be 
expected that the same prayérs should 
be best for both. While the church 
has minutely arranged the rites and 
prayers used by him who offers the 
sacrifice, she is satisfied with awaken- 
ing the faith and enlightening the de- 
votion of others who assist: and then 
leaving it to their enlightened faith 
what each shall say to God on such 
occasions. She acts like the master 
of the house, who prepares the ban- 
quet, where each guest finds abun- 
dance of everything agreeable to the 
palate, and nourishing to the body. 
With great care he has prescribed the 
parts of those who are occupied in pre- 
paring or serving it up, so that all pres- 
ent may receive substantial proofs of 
his interest ; but when this is done, he 
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leaves the invited to partake of what 
is prepared, as their own tastes will 
prompt. Itis thus that the Catholic 
system, which is aecused of tying men 
down toa performance of mere routine, 
is that which really gives more scope 
to individual liberty in public worship, 
while public decorum and dignity are 
effectually secured by an established 
ritual. With your extempore prayers, 
he who utters them has indeed full 
scope for his feeling and his fancy, 
but he is liable also to their vagaries, 
and his hearers are at his merey. As 
he weeps or rejoices, all must weep or 
rejoice, or he becomes to them a hin- 
drance. Their hearts move or try to 
move, not as the spirit, but as the 
leader willeth, and not unfrequently 
may he lead them into paths from 
which their instinets will recoil. They, 
whose whole iime is engaged in follow- 
ing a prescribed liturgy, must ever go 
on in the same groove. Whatever be 
the feelings or the wants or the tem- 
per of mind of each individual habitu- 
ally or at the moment, 
changing road is chalked out for all. 
What they hear may be beautiful, but 
it may be far from being the best suit- 
Ilence 


rence is sure to 


the same un- 


ed for many at that moment. 
disgust or cold indiffe 
follow, of which beautiful forms may 
be ovly a pompous covering. Amongst 
Catholics onthe other hand, while the 
church to secure order and truth and 
public decorum, has carefully regulat- 
ed every word and act of the priest, and 
presents in the celebration of the divine 
mysteries the most powerful incentive 
to faith and devotion in all its bearings, 
she leaves each one else who is pres- 
ent ¢ his own wants and 
dispositions may prompt. 

The ingenious zeal of pious men has 
provided helps for all in manuals of 
various kinds, and each one will seleet 
what he finds best suited for himself. 
He will use it or interrupt its use, or 
drop it altogether as experience will 
show him to be most useful in his own 
ease. When it is not done through 
apathy or listlessness, he may find it 
better to dispense with them all, being 


) assist as 
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satisfied with a look, with vivid faith, 
and such other interior acts as a faith 
ful soul will soon learn to perform with 
alacrity. Knowing what he himself js, 
and who is before him, he will not be 
at a loss what to say. <At one time 
he will weep over his sins ; at another 
he will give thanks to God; at anoth 
er he will lay open his wants, or ask 
pardon for his transgressions. . Where 
can he do any of these things mor 
effectually than in the presence of hin 
who died for our sins, and to 


procur 
for us every blessing. 

And many, in fact, thus assist in 
silent prayer, but with more intelli- 
gent and true devotion, though th 
neither use a book nor hear a W 
than others who pondering 01 
most beautiful manuals. 

The danger of cold formality 
the steady use of prescribed 


are 


form 
and nothing else, is so thorou 
realized by the chureh, and this 
is so fully justified by her expx 
ence that the priest himself 

ed over and over against it. 
remedy that is given him, is th 

tice of what might be called priv \ 
individual prayer. All piri 
writers tell him that if he | 
fond of this, if especially he b 
careful to renew his spirit by it, 
immediate preparation for the exerci 
of his sacred functions, they 
generate into mere formalism. Wit! 


this private preparation he will pre 


will d 


pare and carry into them a 
spirit and will then find them : 
enly manna, having every sweet! 
without this, he will be but as th 


duit pipe, carrying to others the re- 


freshing waters, but retaining himself 


none of the effects of their inv igorating 
powers. 

These remarks apply to the 
sacred and most important part of th 
mass. If the church do not wish us 
even to hear them, much less require 
us to understand them, if she be right 
in believing that we may thus assist 


most 


most advantageously, it is a matter 
of no consequence what language the 
priest uses in addressing the Almighty 
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God, for he understands him, and that 
is enough. The rites he performs 
give all the instruction or’ admonition 
that is useful at that moment, and this 
instruction does not disturb our indi- 
vidual devotion. On the contrary, 
whatever turn it may take, it enlivens, 
supports, and directs it. 

As to the first parts of the mass, to 
which these remarks are not so appli- 
cable, the “ Gospels,” which vary at 
every festival, are required to be read 
at least on festivals in their own lan- 
guage, and explained by each pastor 
to his people. The “Collects,” are 
known to be all substantially supplica- 
tions for grace, to which, therefore, we 
may heartily answer, Amen, though we 
do not understand each word. Little 

remains but the “ Kyrie,” the 

« Gloria,” and the “ Credo,” and these 
the “ Pater Noster,’ and a few 
other things sung by the priest, might 
easily learned, so as to be under- 

l by any diligent person. Indeed, 

nay say it is the wish of the church 
that all should learn them. She would 
he glad that all would take a part in 
i them, as the people do in 
many countries. The study of Latin 
requir d for this is not much; for all 
that I hav 


tained in two or three pages, and is 


referred to might be con- 


not beyond the reach of any one, not 
ven of those who cannot read. Many 
such learn it by heart, and understand 

; ve learned. Doing so 
vould be but a light task in view 
of the many advantages gained. All 
might then join in the public chants 
of the church and be gainers in spirit- 
ual life, even if they did not discourse 
equally elegant music; or, if our 
apathy compels the church to let our 


iat they have 


uts be discharged, as it were, by 
deputies in the choir, we would assist 
and join in the beautiful sentiments 
which are expressed, and not merely 
sit inactive to receive the sweet im- 
pressions of their melodies. 

But thouch this would better accord 
with the spirit of the church, if these 
parts also through our own apathy are 
unintelligible, the intrinsic character 
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of the act for which we are preparing 
will suggest pious sentiments that will 
enable us to pass the time with sub- 
stantial profit to our souls. 

But, be it that there is some little 
disadvantage in having the mass in 
a dead language, what I have said, 
I think, abundantly proves at least 
that it isnot very great. Look, on the 
other hand, at the immense advantages 
gained by keeping it uniform and with- 
out change, which implies keeping it 
in the language in which it was first 
established. By this, uniformity and 
steadiness is secured in the faith. 
The faith of every nation embalmed, 
as I said before, in the liturgy, is be- 
fore the eyes of the universal church ; 
it is transmitted untarnished from gen- 
eration to generation. This uniform 
and steady liturgy becomes as an an- 
chor to which every church is moored. 
As long as it clings to this, it is safe. 
And can any one who knows the value 
of faith, of that faith for which legions 
of martyrs shed their blood, deem the 
little loss that is sustained, if any, by 
our Latin liturgy, not well compensat- 
ed by the stability of faith which it 
secures. For this reason, though the 
world in the apostolic days was even 
more divided in language than it is 
now, yet in those times, as we know 
from all antiquity, the liturgy was 
celebrated only in three langnages— 
the three languages of the cross. 
These are, the Hebrew, in its cog- 
nate dialects, which are but branches 
of the one Semitic tongue, as a hom- 
age to the ancient dispensation ; the 
Greek, which was the language of the 
civilization of that age, and that adopt- 
ed in the New Testament; and the 
Latin, which was the language of the 
people whose capital was to “be the 
seat of the government of the Church 
of the New Dispensation. In these 
three languages was written the in- 
scription over the bloody sacrifice on 
Calvary ; in these, and in no others 
from the beginning, was the unbloody 
one offered to God by the church. 
No others having been adopted was 
a clear proof that in the apostolic 
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riew it was not deemed necessary 
that all should understand the lan- 
guage used in the sacred mysteries ; 
and, when even these ceased to be 
popular languages anywhere, what 
had always been the condition of the 
great number became the condition of 
all. 

In after-ages a few exceptions, and 
only a few, were permitted or rather 
tolerated. The liturgy was allowed 
to be celebrated in one other language 
in Asia, the Armenian; in two in 
Africa, the Coptic and the Ethiopic ; 
and in one in Europe, the Sla- 
vonic. No others were used. But 
these were exceptional cases—they 
occurred at a later period, and under 
peculiar circumstances, showing rather 
the sufferance than the genuine spirit 
of the church, while she cordially 
adopted from the beginning, and ever 
clung to the three languages of the 
Cross. / 

It is both beautiful and useful to 
the Catholic to assist at the divine of- 
fices in the same language, and in 
the main, with the same rites. in which 
they have been performed for eighteen 
hundred years. They seem like the 
voice of the martyrs, the confessors, 
the saints who have lived through 
these eighteen centuries. They echo 
their faith and their devotion. We 
feel that in them we are breathing the 
life of a church now and ever spread 
throughout the whole world, every- 
where offering to God one sacrifice 
of praise. 

A dignitary of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in this country has late- 
ly written an angry letter against those 
of his brethren who are called “ Rit- 
ualists,” because they are anxious to 
introduce -into their church many 
Catholic, or, as he calls them, “ Ro- 
mish” ceremonies. His ground of 
complaint is that behind these cere- 
monies stand the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church. “Their course,” he 
says, “means return to what the ref- 
ormation cast out with indignation.” 
“Tt means Romanism in all its strength 
and substance,” and he enumerates 


the various doctrines which it implies, 
which he considers abominations, I 
do not wish to pronounce an opinion 
on the extent to which his remarks 
are justifiable in their application to 
the parties against whom he writes: 
but he is certainly right in believing 
that behind the Catholic ritual stands 
Catholic doctrine, which is nothing 
else but Christian doctrine; and as the 
reformation “cast out” many of the 
rites- in-use in the Christian family 
from the beginning, with them it * cast 
out” a great portion of the Christian 
dogma. The good man’s charge will 
only make those who preserve 
dogma see more clearly the 
of the rites in which it 
and cling more tenaciously to dogmas 
thus shown to be coeval with Christi- 
anity. 

Every rite has thus a lesson, and 
an act of 
above our 


is enshrined, 


devotion. Th 
churches and our 
altars, continually reappearing in all 


bec mes 
cross 


our ceremonies, impress Ss on 
incarnation, death, 
Christ crucified. as creat ¢ 
point of all religion. To this w 
constantly brought back in every pray- 
er which concludes by asking what 
we demand, through Jesus Christ, t! 
familiar closing of which, the “ 


omnia secula seculi rum, known 


us the 
and atoneme1 


the 


f 


every child, calls forth from all, 
heartfelt To 
what should accompany it, the Cat 
olie is 


Amen! this, and 
constantly directed by 
ceremonial. The bell, 

ed with the cross, and anointed wit! 
oil, which is asymbol of Christ, swings 
in the tower, and as his 
calls us in 


church 


messeng 


hous _ 
now, ringing out with joy, when some 
great mystery is to be 
ed—now, in deep solemn notes, to 
pray for one of his departed members. 
Three times every day it summons 


his name to his 


commemorat- 


the Angelus, in 
commemorate the great 
the incarnation, and in- 
merits of the Saviour’s 
the benefit of 
we enter 


us to the recital of 
which we 
mystery of 
voke the 
death, and 
resurrection. If 


his 
the 


.. 
asc 
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church, the font at the door, from 
which we take a drop of blessed 
water to sprinkle our foreheads, is it- 
self a sermon on the purity with which 
we should approach, and bids us cleanse 
our souls before we come near to him 
in prayer. The nepee lamp speaks 
of him who 4s the light of the 
world, now dwelling on the altar, as 
well as of the constant fire of devo- 
tion, and pure adoration, due to the 
ent God. The priest whom you 

at the altar, clad in those quaint 

old vestments, tells you at a glance 
that you are in the presence of a wor- 


to us 
[ l 


ship that has come down from the re- 


test ages, 


The burning lights on 
iltar, which have now become an 


1] 
| 


m of gladness, speak to you of 
eatacombs, in which our fathers 
took refuge, and preserved for us the 
sacred deposit, at the cost of property, 
of liberty, and of life. 
Like old heirlooms, with their 
int old forms and their 
tations, these vestments ar 
at the same time of their real 
and of the many vicissi- 
les through which they have pass- 
l. They are not like those imita- 
ns of the antique in use amongst 
of our friends got up by study- 


several 
rites 


d Lit 


tiquity 


cient drawings and descriptions, 
ng all the i 
ything of the venerable 
what is truly anci 


inconvenience without 
character 
mt. With us 

y are inherited through uninterrupt- 
d use from the beginning. What- 
ver changes have occurred in minor 
details, only render them more vener- 
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able, for if on the one hand we are 
brought back to ancient days, these 
are marks of the many ages through 
which they have passed. Everything 
in the rites of the church is fraught 
with instruction, with devotion. It 
enables you to know, and what is 
better, to practice—for while it teach- 
es, it leads you to love and adore. 
Do you wish to know the efficacy of 
that ceremonial? Look at those who 
have been nursed under its training. 
See the all-pervading influence of re- 
ligion, that exists among them. Long 
and powerful discourses,may make 
men skilful talkers and ardent par- 
tisans. ‘Those who have been reared 
under a divinely inspired ritual have 
religion deeply engraven on _ their 
hearts. It takes possession and en- 
ters into the whole nature of the man; 
and’ even when he gives way to the 
allurements of iniquity, it retains its 
hold on him, This may indeed make 
him appear, and be, an inconsistent 
object of pity or of scorn. But, hap- 
py inconsistency! For if he will not 
be consistent in good, far better that 
he be inconsistent or not consistent 
in evil. He would otherwise become 
a monster. The links by which he is 
yet bound to what is good, may one 
day draw him within the pale of that 
merey to which no sinner appealed in 
vain, before which no sinner is too 
creat to be pardoned. 

To the Catholic, in every position, 
the ceremonial is light and nourish- 
nent—a plentiful source of vigor and 
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From Le Correspondant. 


MADAME DE SWETCHINE.» 


BY REV. 

Many times already have I render- 
ed to illustrious Catholics who have 
died in our day, a funeral and a pious 
homage. In turn, General Drouot, 
Daniel O’Connell, and Frederie Oza- 
nam have heard my voice above their 
tomb, a voice far below that which 
their glory merited, but which, never- 
theless, holds from a sincere admira- 
tion the right to praise them. To-day, 
after these familiar names for which 
praise can do nothing, I pronounce an- 
other name, a name which may appear 
almost unknown, perliaps even that of 
a foreigner, which, however, belongs 
to the nation of the great minds of our 
age. A superior writer, Madame de 
Swetchine published nothing; a con- 
versationalist of the first order, the 
fame of her salon never penetrated 
beyond that circle which, though not 
public, is more than privacy ; a woman 
of antique faith and of active piety, 
she neither fownded nor presided over 
any orders; and yet, for more than 
forty years she swayed an empire, to 
which the Count de Maistre submitted, 
before which Madame de Staél inelin- 
ed, and which retained around her, 
even to her last days, admirers accus- 
tomed to act on public opinion, but 
still more accustomed to enlighten 
their own by hers. To the Count de 
Maistre succeeded M. de Bonald. The 
Abbé Frayssinous, M. Cuvier, to these 
M. de Montalembert, the Count de 
Falloux, Prince Albert de Broglie, 
and many others, a younger genera- 
tion, but not less submissive to the 
ascendency of a soul where virtue 
served genius. 

Why should we be 
not tell the living what 
in the dead? While 


silent? Why 
they have lost 
a man lives, 


FATHER 


LACORDAIRE. 


modesty should guard all his actions, 
and friendship itself should be restrain- 
ed by it; but death has this of admir- 
able, that it restores to memory as to 
judgment all its liberty. In 
away those from whom it 
double rock of weakness and envy, it 
permits those who have seen to lift 
the veil, those who have received to 


acknowledge the benefit, those who 


faking 


strike 3 the 


y 


have loved to pour forth their affee 
tion. Even the obscurity 
adds to the desire of 
known; and if this merit 
trious, being all hidden, it is almos 
a religious duty to draw it forth fi 
the tomb, and to render it before 
the honor it has before God. 
hove I shall be pardoned these few 
pages ; but did I not, yet I should stil 
write them. I owe them to a frien 
ship which began in the shadows an 


of merit 
making 


was iilus- 


men 
So 


perils of my youth, and which sine 
through all the 
quarter of a century, ‘never 


vicissitudes of 


to open to me perspectives 

difficult in the 
fused and agitated times when fai 
itself is troubled by earthly events, 
and seeks a route worthy of its mi: 


to recognize 


S50 


sion. 

Madame Sophie Jeanne de Swet- 
chine was born in Russia, on the 4th 
December, 1782. Her family name 
was Soymonoff. She had 
who married the Prince de 
a former Russian 
Rome; she herself was united at the 
age of seventeen to General de Swet- 
chine, Military Governor of St. Pe- 
tersburg. She belonged by birth to 
the Greek religion, but her education 
had abandoned her to the scepticism 
of the eighteenth century, and accord- 


a sister 
Gagarin, 


+ 


. 
ambassador at 
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ing to the natural course of things, she 
would have died an unbeliever or a 
schismatic in the depth of some half- 
oriental estate. God willed it other- 
wise, and hence arises from the first 
the lively interest attached to her 
life. For a Christian, a soul’s pre- 
destination, and the mysterious ways 
by which God conduets it to its end 
without infringing its liberty, are a 
spectacle that has above all others an 
inexhaustible charm. The secrets of 
erace and free will, so intimate in our 
own hearts, are less enlightened in a 
history which is not our own; and the 
communion of saints which makes us 
all, believing and loving, one in a 
single light and a single goodness, 
sives us, in the account of a difficult 
conversion, the feeling of a conquest 
in which we ourselves have shared. 

The young Sophie de Soymonoff 
is then a Greek and an unbeliever. 
e had been beguiled from her birth 
y the illusions of rationalism, and the 
nares Of the most singular fortune 
which error ever had ; for the Greek 
religion has this trait solely its own, 
that it presents a much restricted and 
very firm negation to the true faith, 
under an authority cut loose from its 


' 


v 
C 
] 


yet which, however, preserves 

rest with a profound respect 
ntiquity. In seeing this exact 
succession, tlis unaltered 

this inviolable discipline, 
sacraments which Rome her- 

If recognizes, we ask if an error, re- 
cting so long and so well the 
its which it traced when it first 
ose, does not seem like those rocks 
which an irruption has thrown from 
their foundations and which re- 
main immovable under the eye and 
the action of ages? Whilst in the 
West, Protestantism is unable to cre- 
either dogmas or discipline or 
and floats as a wander- 
ing cloud from mind to mind, the 
East, on the contrary, sees produced 
the fixity of error. Here dissolu- 
tion, there petrifaction; and between 
the two the truth which is immut- 
able without being inert, progressive 


ierarchy, 
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without being subject to change. 
However surprising may be this con- 
trast, it is not difficult to account for 
it, if we consider, on the one hand, 
the difference of nature between the 
eastern man and the western; and 
on the other, the diversity of the 
political destiny assigned them. The 
eastern man contemplates and adores, 
while his rival, less happy in contem- 
plation, is more so in acting. Thus the 
one has created generous institutions, 
under which he has from age to age 
extended his empire, while the other 
has passed from servitude to servitude, 
incapable of seating himseif in ‘the 
shade of a regular authority, and 
of developing in a free atmosphere 
either the evil or the good which 
he has conceived. Hence in Europe 
error takes a character of life which 
conducts it to its most extreme logical 
consequences, at the same time that it 
wears at Constantinople a character 
of death; which leaves it what it was, 
by impotence, not by virtue. 
Nevertheless, it is easy for a vulgar 
intelligence to be deceived, especially 
where family and national traditions 
give to error the reflex of patriotism, 
and when an absolute government, the 


jealous guardian of a religion of which 


it is the head, suffers no emanations of 
the truth to reach the soul. Sophie de 
Soymonoff was born a prisoner in an 
empire of seventy millions of souls. 
She was six hundred leagues from St. 
Peter’s, and a thousand years from the 
true faith. But, however vigilant des- 
potism may be, however thick its dun- 
geon walls, God remains ever near, 
and he draws therefrom, when he wills, 
the instruments which his Providence 
uses to preserve for man the share 
which he assigns him in all his works. 
At an age when Madame de Swetchine 
could not yet sound either the poverty 
of the Greek schism or the abyss of 
unbelief, a man of God came to her. 
He was not a priest, but an ambassa- 
dor of a king despoiled of the greater 
part of his possessions, shut up in an 
island of the Mediterranean, and who, 
in sending to St. Petersburg a repre- 
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sentative of his misfortunes, thought 
not that he sent there a chargé daf- 
Jfaires of divine grace, marked with the 
seal of the elect. Count Joseph de 
Maistre, for he it was, detested with all 
his soul the two Colossuses of his day, 
the French revolution and the French 
empire, because in the one he saw the 
oppression of European nationalities ; 
and the other, because he thought he 
saw it imprinted forever with an anti- 
Christian spirit. But he loved France, 
because, though it was the seat of the 
revolution and of the empire, he dis- 
discerned there an indestructible faith, 
the faith of Clovis, of Charlemagne, 
and. of St. Louis, and I know not what 
predestination that ravished his judg- 
ment, and rendered him the prophet of 
that very country which he esteemed 
so culpable and yet so great. Born in 


Savoy, in the country of St. Francis 
de Sales, and of Jean Jacques’ Rous- 
seau, he was French like them in his 
genius, but even more so by his faith 
and his heart, which had but two pulsa- 
tions, one for the church, the other for 
France ; generous mortal who silenced 


his antipathies by his convictions, in 
whom blindness did not extinguish the 
light, and who, like Philoctetes, wound- 
ed by the arrows of Hercules. could 
be separated from Greece, neither in 
his accusations nor in his affections. 
Madame de Swetchine soon met ‘this 
extraordinary man in the saloons of St. 
Petersburg, and it was the first great 
event of her life. A positive spirit, but 
amiable, as his posthumous correspond- 
ence proves, M. de Maistre loved con- 
versation. He did not love it asa throne 
from which his genius could display 
its brilliancy, but as a free and delicate 
interchange of thoughts, in which grace 
unites with intelligence, taste with bold- 
ness, freedom with reserve, bringing 
together in an hour all times and all 
gifts, and forming a bond of union be- 
tween men who are pleased with sen- 
timents of kindness and esteem. Gen- 
erous focus of cultivated minds of all 
countries, conversation is the last asy- 
lum of human liberty. It speaks when 
the tribune is silent; it supplies the 
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place of books when books are not to 
be had ; it gives currency to thoughts 
which despotism persecutes ; finally, 
it warms, and agitates.; it moves, and 
is, where it can live, the principle and 
the all-powerful echo of public opinion. 
It is not astonishing then that great 
men find in it a pleasure which is for 
them like the accomplishment of a duty. 
So long as society converses it is safe, 

It did not look much as if the Count 
de Maistre could find at St. Petersburg 
an aliment for this noble want of his 
heart. The Russian is endowed with 
facility of expression, a quickness of 
apprehension, and it is no flattery dis- 
robed of justice which has named him 
the Frenchman of the North. But he is 
closed up as soon as he comes into the 
world ; deprived of all political liberty, 
he has not even in his religion room 
for his breast to expand, and the Christ 
he adores appears to him only under 
the sceptre of his masters and behind 
their implacable majesty. A fortress 
encloses at St. Petersburg the temple 
where sleep the Czars, and, once dead, 
their people ¢annot even freely visit 
their ashes. Fear, suspicion, doubt, 
all the shades of inquietude dwell in 
the Russian, and are translated on his 
brow by a calm which nothing destroys, 
on his lips by areserve which nothing 
dissipates. To converse it is necessa- 
ry to be open; and to open one’s self, 
one must possess his life, his goods, his 
honor, his liberty. When therefore the 
Count de Maistre entered St. Peters- 
burg, he might say that he entered the 
sapital of silence, and that his genius 
would be there only a monologue. 

He was deceived. I knew Madame 
de Swetchine only during the last 
twenty-five years of her life, and she 
was fifty when I first rested my eyes 
on her benevolent countenance. Doubt- 
less age had ripened her art of think- 
ing and speaking, but it is impossible 
that she should not have had some- 
thing of it in that young outburst which 
early announced to others, and to her- 
self, the treasure which was carried in 
her bosom. Certain it is that M. de 
Maistre had soon discovered it. In 
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the midst of that society of great lords 
and diplomatists, he discovereda young 
woman who bore in her language the 
marks of superiority, and whose con- 
yersation, springing from a source still 
purer than the mind, touched with re- 
markable tact the frontiers of liberty, 
without ever passing beyond them. 
Confidence is an irrepressible want 
of our pcor heart; it cannot live 
alone; it opens itself unconsciously, 
and when life’s experience has reveal- 
ed the peril of abandoning it to itself, 
it becomes wiser but no fonder of re- 
serve, and counts it a supreme happi- 
ness to meet with security in the inter- 
course of society. Less happy, how- 
ever, than the greater part of men, the 
man of genius has need also of a cer- 
tain elevation in the minds that come 
in contact with his own; and, though 
the crowd has its charm and its power, 
were it only in hearing him who rules, 
yet it is in the shock of two intelligen- 
ces, each worthy of the other, that 
conversation has its highest flight, and 
reaches the last fibres of our being, 


andreveals to it the eternal pleasure of 


minds spexking with minds. Demos- 
thenes discoursing before the Athe- 
nians, Cicero pleading in the Forum or 
the Senate of Rome, did not make, as 
perhaps some may think, a monologue : 
the multitude responded, and their elo- 
quence was the fruit of a great soul 
heard by a great people. There is no 
solitary eloquence, and every orator 
has a double genius, his own and that 
of the age that hears him. : 
Madame de Staél, who was the first 
conversationalist of her time, said she 
was unhappy because of the universal 
mediocrity, and yet she conversed at 
Paris among the people the most 
prompt in the world to speak, and the 
most confiding: what would she have 
said at St. Petersburg? M. de Mais- 
tre was there, but he was there with a 
Frenchwoman, born in Russia, who 
would one day, recognizing the mis- 
take of her birth, live and die in hertrue 
country, the country of an incorruptible 
faith, and of a liberty which had only 
an eclipse, because conversation has 
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always sustained it. Louis XTV.con- 
versed at Marseilles without suspecting 
that conversation would kill his despot- 
ism. In the East, the destined seat of 
absolute power, the prince does not con- 
verse ; he gives his order, and is silent. 

It is impossible for two souls to meet 
each other in a conversation which 
mutually pleases them, without having 
religion, sooner or later, enter into 
their discourse. Religion is the inte- 
rior vestment of the soul. There are 
some who tear this vestment to tat- 
ters; there are others who soil it ; but 
there are a few who despoil themselves 
of it all save some shred, and this shred, 
suchas itis, is sufficient to prevent them 
from appearing absolutely destitute 
of divinity. Madame de Swetchine 
was an unbeliever, and she had be- 
hind ker, and beyond her unbelief, the 
Greek schism. The Count de Maistre 
was a Catholic, not only by faith, but 
by direct mental intuition. He was at 
that point where a man can say, so ob- 
vious was the truth to him: I believe 
not, I see. What were the talks of 
these two souls on a subject in regard 
to which they had nothing in common, 
except their genius? What did they 
say from 1803 to 1810, from the day 
when they met for the first time, to 
that on which one of them bent before 
the other, owned herself vanquished, 
and, on the bosom of friendship, sigh- 
ed the last sigh of error? Doubtless 
God alone knows. God alone knows 
the stratagems which suspended for 
seven years the efficacy of an elo- 
quence sustained by divine grace, and 
disputed with it, step by step, the vic- 
tim and the victory. However, two 
immortal books of the Count de Mais- 
tre: Soirées de Saint Petersbourg, and 
the book Du Pape, may give us the 
secret of that controversy lost to the 
memory of man, but which we shall 
one day find in that of God. 

It is manifest that the wife of the 
Governor of St. Petersburg opposed 
from the first to the ambassador of 
Sardinia all the negations of the 
eighteenth century, those shadows 
which Voltaire had invested with all 
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the transparency of his mocking spirit, 
and around which Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau had thrown the poetry of his mel- 
ancholy imagination. Doubt, which 
in all men is a profound abyss, is still 
more so in the heart of woman: WNa- 
ture cannot be denied with impunity, 
and the nature of woman is to believe, 
for it is her vocation to love. Happily 
Madame de Swetchine was strong and 
sincere; she could follow with her 
mind’s eye her friend’s thought, and 
penetrate, little by little, as she became 
accustomed to it, into those regions of 
truth where mockery had not left even 
a trace, and where imagination raised 
not a single cloud. Laughter ceases 
as we ascend nearer to God, and so 
also do tears without cause; the intel- 
leet becomes serious, and the heart 
contented. 

When the Count de Maistre had 
dispelled the phantoms, did Madame 
de Swetchine see at a glance the 
whole reality of Christianity, or did 
the Greek Church interpose itself, as 
a half-light between a doubt which was 
no more, and a faith which was not 
yet? In considering the slowness of 
her progress it is natural to believe, 
and the Count de Maistre’s correspond- 
ence confirms it, that the neophyte 
took the longest route, and that she 
did not give herself up to any sudden 
illumination. It was then the book 
Du Pape which succeeded to the 
Soirées de Saint Petersbourg. M. 
de Maistre had dictated it with 
one eye on- Russia and the other on 
France. Not that there was any rela- 
tion between the two countries in the 
point of view of religion. France, 
since God had made her the eldest 
daughter of the church, had not been 
for a single day a traitor to the sacred 
unity of her mother; and from the 
battle-fields of Tolbiac to the scaffolds 


of the Reign of Terror, she held herself 


faithful on the only and immovable 
rock where God had sealed in this 
world the mystery of truth. Bat it is 
true that she was withdrawn from the 
public law of Europe, which during 
several centuries had accorded a polit- 
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ical supremacy to the Roman pontiff 
and that she had derived from this sort 
of resistance, I know not what of 
personal independence, which with- 
out detracting from her theologi- 
cal submission, had given her in cer- 
tain matters a more apparent reserve, 
Yet if Louis XIV. had not taken 
it into his head to establish as a maxim 
what was only a national instinct, reg- 
ulated by: a profound faith, the senti 
ments of France would never hay 

assumed in the eyes of Christendom 
the doubtful coloring which after the 
ruins of the revolution struck the geni- 
us of the Count de Maistre and in- 
spired him with the book, Du Pape. 
He saw in Russia the immense fill 
of the Greek Church, caused by this 
single point of infidelity to St. Peter 
and without fearing for France what 
no one feared for her, he erected to 
the papacy that beautiful and proud 
statue, which posterity will ever re- 
gard with honor, even though they 
should accuse the artist of having 
known the past less well than tle 
future. 

Thou art Peter, and on this rock I 
build my church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it. These sim- 
ple words, regarded in the gospel and 
in history, taught Madame de Swetch- 
ine that the Greek Church, althoug 
preserving the traditions of episcopal 
authority, was detached from the cen- 
tre of unity, and consequently from the 
throne itself of life. After this it was 
easy to recognize its effects in the 
spiritual miseries she had under her 
eyes. The clergy are not the whol 


church ; they are only a portion of it. 
The church is the assemblage of all 
souls who know God, and do not con- 
sciously reject either the words he has 
given the world, or the authority which 
he has founded to preserve and prop- 


agate his words and his grace. 
Though a visible body in the faithful 
exteriorly marked with his seal, sh 
yet embraces under the eyes of God, 
who penetrates and judges all con- 
sciences, a multitude unknown to her- 
self, in whom invincible ignorance cre- 
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ates good faith, and who live unknow- 
ingly the truth of which she is the de- 
positary. This is the church. As to 
the clergy, all is said in these words 
of our Lord ascending to heaven: Go 
and teach all nations, baptizing them 
and teaching them to keep my com- 
mandments. 'The clergy are the apos- 
tolate of the church; they are the ven- 
erated summit of faith, the army of 
souls called by God to spread the only 
law which is infallible, the only force 
which conquers the flesh, the only 
unction which gives humility. “Who 
hears you hears. me,” our Lord has 
said: “ who despises you despises me.” 
All may and must befall the clergy, 
hate, exile, torture, death; there is 
but one thing which they cannot and 
should not merit, contempt. When 


Christ suffered in the judgment hall 
under the blows of the vilest execu- 
tioners, when he bore his cross from 
Jerusalem to Calvary, when he was 
raised on it in the face of the whole 
world, there was against him from 
heaven to earth, from Satan to man, 


a hate deeper and broader than 
the But respect survived ; 
and Pilate in washing his hands, the 
centurion in beholding the cross, the 
virgins in weeping, the sun in hiding 
its light, were the revelations of a con- 
science greater than the punishment, 
and which held the astonished universe 
in expectation and awe. Now, by a 
judgment of God, which is the chas- 
tisement of a fault of centuries, the 
Greek clergy are despised. They are 
despised not only by the unbeliever but 
by the believer; they are despised by 
the penitent whose confessions they 
hear, by the purified Christians to whom 
they give the body and blood of their 
God. This contempt is striking and 
universal; the pope or Greek priest 
bears it on his forehead as an aveng- 
ing sign, and even the kiss of the 
Czar confirms and enlarges it. 

Placed between this spectacle and 
the vision of ‘the Count de Maistre, 
the whole light came to Madame de 
Swetchine, and then commenced for 
her the second struggle, the struggle 


ocean. 
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of the truth against the holiest affee- 
tions of the heart. Truth is, no doubt, 
the great country of the mind; it is 
father, mother, brother, sister, and na- 
tive land; but man has on earth an- 
other family and another’ country, the 
better he is the more he loves them, 
and virtue, in so far as it is human, 
makes them the cherished centre of 
all that is good, amiable, and generous. 
To these ties already so strong, religion 
adds its divine influence, and from the 
same table to the same altar man leads 
his happiness, and there attaches by a 
single chain time and eternity. What 
a blow is that when some day, by an evi- 
dence which leaves no possible retreat, 
the daughter shall see God standing 
between her and her mother, between 
her and her husband, between her and 
her native country, and there shall be 
said to her in the same voice which 
Abraham heard: “ Go out from thy 
land and thy kindred, and from the 
house of thy father, and come to the 
land which I shall show thee.” There 
are some, it is true, who think this voice 
should never be heard, but for three 
thousand years, since Abraham, it’ has 
commanded and been obeyed. God 
is stronger than man, and man is great 
enough to sacrifice to truth more than 
himself. 

Madame de Swetchine had not only 
to fear the rending of her heart, she 
had before her an intolerance which 
the opposition of our century had 
only irritated. The Emperor Nicho- 
las did not yet reign, but*the con- 
version of a Russian soul to the 
Catholic Church was none the less 
an act of high treason, which exposed 
her to the severities of the morrow, 
if she escaped the inattention of the 
evening. After having endured this 
stormy situation for six or seven years, 
Madame de Swetchine turned her eyes 
toward France, and obtained from 
the Emperor Alexander, a generous 
prince, himself agitated by an un- 
known inspiration, the permission to 
live there. France received her in 
1818 at the age of thirty-four, in 
the plenitude of her faculties ripened 
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by a long intercourse with men and 
events. 

It is not without a purpose that 
God ‘draws to himself a creature 
condemned to error by all the ties 
of family and country, and trans- 
ports her far away to a foreign capi- 
tal in the midst of a new people. 
Much less so is it when this grace 
falls on a choice intelligence, placed 
in the first ranks of society, and who 
unites in herself all the gifts of na- 
ture, and all those of the world. 
Paris since 1750 had been the centre 
of the European mind. It had by 
half a century’s crusade against Christ, 
drawn the nations from those old cer- 
tainties to which they owed their ex- 
istence. An unheard of revolution 
had been the chastisement of this 
fault, a chastisement so much the 
more remarkable, as France had in- 
voked just principles, conformed to 
its ancient traditions, and as it was 
the-defect of a superior light to re- 
strain herself, that she had traversed 
everything with a devastating im- 
petuosity. She had remained faith- 
ful only to her sword, and still after 
twenty-five years of victory, worthy 
of her happiest days, she had just 
succumbed by excess in the battle- 
field, and twice the foreigner had 
soiled with his presence that superb 
city, the mistress, by the ascendency 
of her intelligence, of the modern 
world. It was there on the day after 
its reverses, that Providence conducted 
Madame de Swetchine. The question 
was to know if France, aware of the 
need she had of God to reconstruct 
her, would hear the voice of her 
misfortunes ; if recalled to her ancient 
kings, and reconciled in her old tem- 
ples, she would consent to be again 
Christian in order to give her liberty 
the sanction of the faith which had 
always guided and always served her. 

Few minds in either camp discern- 
ed this relation of Christianity with 
the institutions of a liberally govern- 
ed people. The example of England, 
where the church had always support- 
ed the commons, said but little to the 
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publicists who were the most charmed 
with her Parliament. Madame de 
Swetchine herself had had in the 
author of Considerations sur la 
France, a master who saw plain- 
ly the vices of the French revolu- 
tion, but who without betraying civil 
and political liberty, did not well 
comprehend, perhaps, either all its 
necessity or all its future. Happily 
she had lived under absolute power; 
she had had under her eyes for nearly 
forty years a Christian Church in a 
servile land, and this lesson could not 
be lost on a mind as true as hers. The 
evils of liberty are great among a peo- 
ple who do not know how to measure 
it, who at every moment refuse it by 
jealousy, or go beyond it through in- 
experience. But these evils, great as 
they may be, belong to the appren 
ticeship of liberty and not to its es- 
sence; they still leave it daylight, 
space, and life, a resource for the fee- 
ble, a hope for the vanquished, and 
above all the sacred emulation of 
good against evil. Under despotism 
good and evil sleep on the same pil- 
low; souls are invaded by a dull de- 
generacy because they have no longer 
a struggle to sustain, and Christianity 
itself, a protected victim, expiates in un- 
speakable humiliations the benefits of 
its peace. Madame de Swetchine saw 
this. Her great heart was full of this 
when she entered Paris, and amid the 
roar of tempests she knelt, for the first 
time in her life, at altars combated, 
but esteemed. It is necessary to 
have suffered for liberty of faith to 
know its price. It is necessary to 
have passed under the gibbets of 
schism, to be able fully to know what 
it is to breathe the atmosphere of truth. 
How often have I seen Madame de 
Swetchine’s eyes fill with tears at the 
thought that she was in a Catholic 
country! How often has she been 
inwardly moved at seeing a good 
priest, a good religious, a good 
brother of the Christian Schools, in 
a word, our Lord’s image on a sincere 
brow or in a virtuous life! Ah! this 
it is which here we never lose. We 
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ean dishonor I know not how many hu- 
man and even divine things; but in 
the shipwreck Christ remains visible 
to us in many who worthily love and 
serve him. 

The life of Madame de Swetchine 
during the forty years she passed in 
our midst was one continual thanks- 
giving. More than once under a reign 
of persecution, like that of the Em- 
peror Nicholas, she had fears for the 
security of her sojourn in France. 
Once, notwithstanding her great age, 
she believed it necessary not to leave 
it to the zeal even of her most tried 
friends, and rushed to St. Petersburg 
to implore the forgetfulness of the 
Czar. God still savedher. She had 
acquired such a prestige, that it might 
be said that she represented at Paris 
the honor and intelligence of Russia, 
and this, it is probable, was what, in 
the most difficult times, saved her from 
being recalled. 

This dependence which she still had 
on her country, because her estates 
there might be held to answer for her 
personal conduct, imposed on her an 
extreme prudence in a saloon which 
was frequented by her compatriots 
and by menof all ranks and all opinions. 
But this reserve, which she had ac- 
quired as a habit .in her own country, 
detracted nothing from the grace and 
sincerity of her discourse ; whether she 
was silent or whether she expressed 
her thoughts, according to the degree 
of confidence inspired by those present, 
she never betrayed it; and in her si- 
lence even, she seized things on the 
side which remained accessible, and 
gave them clearness enough to instruct 
without displeasing. An exquisite 
naturalness covered her speech, though 
tact and unexpectedness were its most 
usual characteristics. When she met 
Madame de Staél for the fitst time, 
euch knew the other without being 
told; and happening to be placed at 
opposite corners of a large hall, they 
observed each other with curiosity. 
Madame de Staél, accustomed to hom- 
age, waited for Madame de Swetchine 
to come to her, Seeing she did not, she 
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all at once crossed the long space which 
separated them, stopped before her, 
and said in a lively and caressing 
tone: “ Do you know, Madame, that I 
am much hurt by your coldness toward 
me?” “ Madame,” was the reply, “it 
is for the king to salute first.” This 
remark can give some idea of the 
ingenuous and submissive style of 
Madame de Swetchine’s conversation. 
Different from Madame de Staél, who 
disserted rather than conversed, Mad- 
ame de Swetchitie raised her voice 
but slightly, and had no accent of dom- 
ination; she waited her time without 
impatience, without caring for success, 
always more happy to please than 
ambitious to dazzle. An inexhaustible 
interest in those whom she had once 
loved, gave to her intimacy a sweet 
and maternal character. Her genius 


was approached as a focus of light, 
no doubt, but with a filial disposition 
which endeared its brilliancy, which 
was the fruit of a goodness as mani- 
fest as was her intellectual superi- 
Introduced into the highest 


ority. 
French society by the Duchesse de 
Duras and the Marquise de Mont- 
calm, sisters of the Due de Richelieu, 
she was not long in making felt around 
her that attraction which is produced 
in society by acknowledged eminence 
of character. What she had been 
when young at St. Petersburg in her 
husband’s salons, she was in the heart 
of France; but what at St. Petersburg 
was only a conquest of suffrages and 
of admiration, became at Paris an 
apostolate. 

When a soul passes to God's side, 
that is to say, to the side of Christian- 
ity, the only expression here below of 
the divine life, she can find nowhere 
else the principles and motives of her 
actions. All in her proceeds from 
the sacred height and returns to it, 
Madame de Swetchine lived in the 
world, but was not of it; she was held 
to it only by its good—only to make 
her protest for God, and to serve him ; 
an admirable office in which the world 
assumes all its grandeur; in which 
fallen under the strokes of a mind that 
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knows what it is worth, it arises and oc- 
cupies with him every instant of thought, 
and every vibration of the heart. He 
who is disabused by the simple ex- 
perience of life, despises the world, 
while he who is disabused by light 
from on High esteems it. Being then 
no longer in the world for the world, 
Madame de Swetchine was more than 
ever there for God; she followed. his 
course with all-powerful interest, at- 
tentive to seize whatever might re- 
move or approach her to the principle 
of all life. M. de Maistre was no more. 
A different school from his was form- 
ing ; Madame de Swetchine saw unfold 
its first germs, and she surrounded 
with her counsels and her affection the 
young representatives of an idea which 
her recollections, perhaps, would have 
repulsed, but which the freedom of her 
mind rendered her capable of judging, 
for this was the character as the tem- 
per of her genius. Ina time of in- 
tellectual dependence, in which parties 
bore away everything in their train, 
Madame de Swetchine made no en- 
gagement, and submitted to no at- 
traction; she isolated every question 
from the noise around her, and placed 
it in the silence of eternity. Thus was 
one sure after having heard all that was 
said, to encounter on crossing her 
threshold something which had not 
been heard, an original view of the 
truth; and evenwhen she was mis- 
taken, a proof that her thought did 
not belong to herself alone, because 
she sought it in God. 
It was after the failure of L’ Avenir 
_that I first saw her. I approach- 
ed the borders of her soul as a 
seaweed broken by the waves, and I 
remember yet, after twenty-five years, 
how she placed her light and strength 
at the service of a young man unknown 
to her. Her counsels sustained me 
both against despondency and exalta- 
tion. One day when she thought she 
noticed in my words a doubt or lassi- 
tude, she said to me with a singular 
accent, the simple words : “ Take care.” 
She was wonderful in discovering the 
point to which one inclined, and where 
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it was 


necessary to bear t- 
rT » 

ance. The measure of her thouch 
was so perfect, the freedom of her 
judgment so remarkable, that I was 
long in comprehending to whom and 
to what she was devoted. Where in 
others I should have knownin advane: 
what was to be said, here I was al- 
most always ignorant, and nowher 
did I feel myself more out of the world 
mr . ° > . 

This charm from above was not dif. 
fused over me alone. Other minds. 
my predecessors or my contemporaries, 
felt its action, and it is impossible to 
say for how many souls this single soul 
was a lamp.. Not only the day, at 
fixed hours, not only the evening until 
midnight, but at almost every moment, 
confidence sought her with an impor- 
tunity which was never complained of. 
rm re 5 > ° 
Thus was formed around a forei 


1 


assis 


I know not what country, which was 
of all times and of all lands, for it was 
the truth which was its ground, its at- 
mosphere, its light, and its motion. 
Nature, it is evident, could not suf- 
fice of itself to feed this inexhaustible 
conversation. It was nourished by an 
assiduous reading of all that was 1 
markable which appeared in Eur pe 
No book, as no man, escaped her a1 
dent curiosity. After the example of 
the Count de Maistre, who inspired the 
taste, Madame de Swetchine pencil- 
marked every page which struck her, 
and in ber first leisure hour between 
two conversations she engraved on a 
light leaf of brass the thought which 
had illumined hers. She added her 
own reflections with the rapidity of a 
first glance, and this triple commerce 
with books, men, and herself, which 
was never interrupted, gave to her in- 
telligence a spring which was never ex 
hausted. What, however, in the midst 
of the contradictions of her century, 
were the principles which guided her, 
and of which she shed around her the 
unfailing clearness ? In recalling my re- 
collections of her, [ should say they were 
Our Lord the life of heaven and earth ; 
the Catholic Church, the only society 
of the mind, because it alone possesses 
the foundation of faith and the inspira- 


Madame de 
tion of charity ; Rome, the centre of 
the world, because she is the centre 
of the church ; the human family pro- 
gressive on @ basis that does not 
change; civil and political liberty, the 
daughter of Christianity ; commerce, 
industry, science, all grand things, 
but under things grander still, honor 
and justice ; all man’s toil powerless 
to diminish poverty without virtue ; 
France, a people loved by God—its 
revolution a vengeance and a mercy, a 
germ under ruins ; philosophy, as old 
as man, the vestibule of Christianity 
when not as yet enlightened by faith, 
and its crown when faith has trans- 
formed it; reason, the inborn light 
whence philosophy proceeds, and which 
Christianity perfects ; the future, an 
uncertain abyss, but in which God is 
ever found ; errcr, a crime sometimes, 
a weakness oftener ; tolerance, an hom- 
age to the truth, a proof of faith; 
force, which is next to impotency ; au- 
thority, an ascendency which has its 
source in antiquity and in right ; prop- 
erty, the union of man with the earth 


by labor, the first liberty of the world, 
without which no other subsists ; liberty 
the guaranty of right against whatever 


isnot right. These, if my memory is 
faithful, are the sound which at every 
hour and under every touch was 
given forth by that harmonious lyre 
which we now hear no more. A con- 
stant simplicity in an equal elevation, 
a goodness which came from Christ, 
gave to her doctrines, apart from their 
merit as truth, a personal influence. In 
hearing her this double charm might 
be resisted, but she could not be hated 
or despised ; she could not but be loved, 
and inspire the desire to hecome better. 
Happy mouth, which for forty years 
made not an enemy to God, but which 
poured into a multitude of wounded or 
Janguishing hearts the germ of the res- 
urrection and the rapture of life. 

Yet, perhaps I deceive those who 
read me. They may persuade them- 
seives that the friend of the Count 
de Maistre and of so many eminent 
Christians won their friendship only 
by the merit of a superior intelligence. 
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That would be much, but in Madame 
de Swetchine it was not all. Intellect, 
when it comes from God, is insepara- 
ble from charity. Madame deSwetch- 
ine loved the poor. Like Frederic 
Ozanam, another blessing of Provi- 
dence that we have lost, she knew how 
to forget science in presence of misfor- 
tune, and her lips, accustomed to things 
profound, had only divine things in the 
face of suffering and death. In enter- 
ing her dwelling this might not be be- 
lieved. Pictures by the great masters, 
dazzling candelabras, precious vases, 
books enclosed under crystals richly 
encased, flowers and drapery, all sug- 
gested the idea of costly magnificence 
hardly compatible with the secret love 
of the unfortunate. But, as I have 
said, Madame de Swetchine had in 
all things, even in duty, a point of view 
which was herown. Persuaded that 
she owed it to her family and to her 
country, to represent them worthily in 
the capital of a great people, she had 
the art of being simple in the midst of 
a splendor which she considered neces- 
sary, and to find economy in unseen 
privations. Long before her death, 
for example, she had no carriage. She 
walked with scrupulous exactness to 
the offices of St. Thomas of Aquina, 
her parish church, although she had a 
private chapel, and though her age as 
well as her infirmities would permit her 
to remain at home or go out oaly in a 
carriage, 

One day her secret escaped her. 
Troubled, I imagine by something she 
had read, or some discourse which 
I had made her, she asked me with a 
kind of anxiety if I believed that in 
giving a sixth part of her income to the 
poor, she accomplished the precept of 
almsgiving. Another time, when some 
early vegetables* were served at her 
table, at which I appeared surprised : 
“What would you?” she said to me; 
“there are people who raise these for 
us; would it not be ungraseful for 
those who can, not to recompense them 
for their labor?” This remark open- 
ed to me a new order of ideas. [ 
understood thateriches should not be 
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used simply to support those who can- 
not gain their own living whether from 
rant of strength or want of work, but 
that they should also, according to 
their amount, be used to protect all 
the honest developments of human 
toil. It is thus that in the beautiful 
days of Venice, Genoa, Florence, and 
of Pisa, so many Christian merchants 
raised immortal monuments to their 
country, and that at Rome so many 
cardinals have built palaces. Magni 
ficence is a virtue, says St. Thomas 
Aquinas, when it is regulated by rea- 
son, and very different from luxury, 
which is vanity and ruin. 

At Madame de Swetchine’s house 
was seen a mute, whom she had 
adopted as if in return for the gift 
of speech, which she had received in so 
eminent a degree. It was her custom 
to associate the care of the poor with 
the happy events of her life. Each of 
them recalled a happiness which he 
represented. She visited them on 
fixed days; she herself carried them 
assistance, and above all the light of 
her presence. This intercourse kept 
alive in her the memory of the man, 
so quick to be effaced from those who 
have not the memory of God. She 
continued it even to the last days of 
lier life; and when already the breath 
was uncertain and trembling on her 
lips, she asked for accounts of her 
poor. I saw, when we were seated 
around the sad couch of this beautiful 
light, her dear mute watching from an 
adjoining chamber, a vigilant sentinel 
of a life which had given her so much 
of itself, and which was fading away 
between friendship remaining faithful, 
and poverty remaining grateful. 

Shall I speak, after the poor, of that 
beloved chapel, where the former un- 
believer of St. Petersburg opened her 
heart before the God of her maturity? 
It was there, above all, that she lived, 
and there that she had gathered into a 
narrow space all that taste and riches 
could do to express and satisfy her 
love. Charming and pious sanctuary ! 
you could not contain many souls, but 
there was one which sufficed to fill 
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you, and which you filled also. Now 
you are no more. Death has despoil- 
ed the seats where so many friends 
vame to pray; where prayer Was so 
sweet, and peace so profound. We 
shall see you no more, nor your im- 
ages, nor your. precious stones, nor 
the tabernacle where at the side of 
the Lord reposed the virtue all entire 
of our friend. You had her Jdast 
thought ; it was of you she murmured 
at the moment eternity seized and 
carried her before God. Can I, then. 
better end than with you? For whom 
should I still ask a remembrance, a 
tear, an admiration ? 

For several years Madame de 
Swetchine had had preludes of her 
end. The consequences of a fall 
had left on her face a serious hurt 
which at intervals and without warn- 
ing, rendered speaking very painful. 
This pain did not arrest the rap- 
ture of her communications She re- 


mained what she had ever been, th: 


mistress of herself, and occupied with 
all, winning hearts as in the days of 


her youth, when the Count de Maistr 
sent her his portrait with these words, 
written by his own hand: 
* Docile A l’appel plein de griéce 
De lamitié qui vous attend 


Volez, image, et prenez place 
Ou Voriginal se plait tant.” 


’ 


Happier than this great man who saw 
only the first dawning of Sophie de 
Soymonoff, we have enjoyed her per- 
fect day; he formed her for us, and 
happier herself than her master, she 
could, by the clearness of a tempered 
reason, bring to her age a judgment in 
which hope surpassed fear, and which 
best indicated the true route to minds 
desirous of knowing and serving it. 
But at last we had to lose her. Every 
star below fades, every treasure van- 
ishes, every soul is recalled. God 
did not spare his servant the agonies 
of death, but he left her to surmount 
them fhe influence which she had ac- 
quired over all things by seventy-five 
years of combat. Seated in her parlor 
to the last hour, she continued to re- 
ceive those whom she loved, to speak 
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to them of themselves, and of the fu- 
ture, to foresee all, and to animate all. 
Her reclining figure raised itself to 
smile, she kept the accent and the 
thread of her thought, and her eyes 
with their serenity still brightened the 
touching scene in which we dispnted 
for her with God. A last shock took 
her from us on the 10th September, 
1857, at six o’clock in the morning, 
having a few days before received 
the viaticum and the unction of eternal 
life. 

Alas! dear and illustrious lady. I 


cannot attach to your name the glory of 


those Roman women whom St. Jerome 
has immortalized, and yet you were 
of their race : you were of the race 
of those women who followed Christ 
through all the stations of his pilgrim- 
age, who watched him as he died, who 
embalmed him in his tomb, and who 
were the first tosalute him on the morn- 
ing of his resurrection. You believed all 
and saw all. Born in schism, brought 
up in unbelief, God sent you to open 
your eyes, one of the rarest minds 
of this century; his hand touched 
your eyelids, and the sight which 
your country refused you, came to you 
trom foreign skies. A Christian, you 
aspired to the liberty of Christ ; con- 
quered for God through the language 
of France, you wished to live under 
the French speech, and quitting a coun- 
try you always loved, you came among 
us with the modesty of a disciple and 
of an exile. But you brought us more 
than we gave you. The light of your 
soul illumined the land which receiv- 
ed you, and for forty years you were 
for us'the sweetest echo of the gospel, 
and the surest road to honor. No failure 
annoyed you, no success ensnared you ; 
you were ever the same, because truth 
and justice do not change. Ah! doubt- 
less your mission was to do us good in 
our pale West, but you had another mis- 
sion, I believe ; you were near us as 


an advance guard of the conversion of 
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the East. Daughier of Greece ! God 
wished to show us in your person, as 
he already had in several of your com- 
patriots, what will, one day, be that 
old church of our first fathers in the 
faith, when, brought back from a fatal 
separation, she shall receive from the 
might of St. Peter that emission of 
unity which she formerly sent us from 
Jerusalem and Antioch, and of which 
we guard for her with fidelity the 
precious deposit. Yes, we trust the 
love which you preserved for your 
country; trust the presentiments of 
your Evangelist, the great Count de 
Maistre ; trust in the long hopes of the 
Latin Chureh,and its constant respect for 
Christian Greece. Yes, sooner or later, 
the East will bend before the West, asa 
brother before a brother. St. Sophia 
will hear resound again in the two 
languages the symbol which has not 
ceased to unite us. Liberty of consci- 
ence, acquired by the human race, will 
no longer permit error to guard itself 
by persecution. Veils will fall; the 
obscure victims of political fear shake 
off their chains; all minds from one 
end of Europe to the other will 
follow the inclination of nature and 
grace; and if there remain, as 
there must, unbelievers and Protes- 
tants, at least there will remain no 
longer a nation crucified for error. 
In those days, dear and noble friend 
whom we have lost, and live here to 
weep—in those days, you will raise a 
little your cold stone at Montmartre, — 
you will breathe an instant the air 
in which you lived, and recognizing 
at once the balm of your first and 
of your second country, you will bless 
God who called you before others, and 
to whom you responded with that 
faith without stain which enlightened 
us ourselves, and by that unconquerable 
hope which sustained us against all 
the failures of a century so fruitful in 
lapses and abortions. 
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THE CRY. 


I satm on an ocean at midnight, 
With darkness above and below; 

And never a star in the heaven 
To pilot me where I would go. 


xe 


Fierce tempests that roar in the midnight, 
The tempests both cruel and strong, 

Are driving me hither and thither ; 

What wonder if I should go wrong? 


. 


Many thousands of others are sailing, 
Like me, o’er this tempest-vexed sea, 

All bound for the very same haven, 
All bound to the same land with me. 


But some to the leftward are sailing, 
Whilst others they steer to the right ; 
I oft hear the voice of the captains 
Who hail me aloud through the night. 


Each one, though so diversely sailing, 
Calls out to me,“ You are astray ! 

For this is the course you should steer by 
To enter the kingdom of day. 


‘See, yonder the light shineth clearly, 
Right full on the way that we go.” 
But which is the right and the true way, 
Oh ! tell me, for how can I know. 


I look where they’re pointing before them, 
3ut never a star do I see; 
Where they tell me the beacon is shining 
Is nothing but darkness to me. 


My soul is athirst with its longing 
To rest on the beautiful shore, 

Where is felt not the surge of the billows, 
Where the tempest is heard nevermore : 
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Where the gardens of amaranth blossom, 
And meadows of green asphodel 

Fill the air with a fragrance immortal ; 
Where the satisfied voyagers dwell 


Who have passed o’er this ocean before me, 
And rest with the holy of old, 

In the city whose walls are of jasper, 
And roofs of the finest of gold. 


O Lord of the wonderful city ! 
O King of the kingdom of day! 

Let the light of thy truth shine out clearly 
To pilot me safe on my way! 


THE ANSWER. 


I hear thee, my child, in the darkness ; 
I know where thou wishest to be: 
But why in a pilotless vessel 
Didst venture alone on this sea ? 


Thy way is in doubt and in darkness, 
Because thou dost voyage alone, 
Rejecting the old Ship of safety, 
To choose a frail bark of thine own. 


That vessel is sailing beside thee, 
Its course the great Pilot controls, 

The tempest will ne’er overcome it— 
It never will wreck on the shoals. 


Who sail in this old Ship of safety, 
Know nothing of doubt or of strife. 

How can they with him who commands it— 
The Way, and the Trath, and the Life? 


And all through the mist and the darkness 
Faith shows a mysterious way, 

O’er which sails the good ship of Peter 
Straight on to the kingdom of day! 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


DEATH OF MRS. GODFREY. 


A MISSIVE soon brought M. Ber- 
tolot to the trio. He came as secret- 
ly as possible, and departed in the 
same way; not so secretly, however, 
as to prevent his visit being shortly 
made known to Alfred Brookbank, 
who, with the view’of making a final 
breach between Sir Philip and his 
wife, had set spies to watch the 
movements of the party. He dis- 
covered from the jealousy of the 
neighbors the intimacy at the Irish 
cottage, and surmised the attraction 
which produced these visits, but could 
make no use of this surmise until his 
agent recognized in M. Bertolot the 
French priest who had accompanied 
the countess to England. The secrecy 
of the visit told its purport. Alfred 
now informed Sir Philip, as if he had 
just made ‘the discovery, that Annie 
had been in Eugene’s company all 
the time she had been away; that 
Catholics were their only society, and 
that a priest visited them in secret, 
adding that there could be no rational 
doubt that Lady Conway and her 
mother were both Catholics. 

Sir Philip’s indignation was ex- 
cessive. Without taking time to con- 
sider the matter at all, he ordered his 
carriage and drove post-haste to Est- 
court Hall, to which place the family 
were now summoned in consequence 
of the increasing weakness of Mrs, 
Godfrey. 

Mrs. Godfrey had been brought 
there by short stages, and had ar- 
rived the night before. Mr. Godfrey 
and Hester were there to meet her, 
and to Hester’s great joy she was 
once more pressed lovingly to her 
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mother’s heart, who was more than 
happy to see her children united again 
in affection. Adelaide was hourly ex- 
pected ; and when Sir Philip made his 
appearance he was supposed to com 

in obedience to a similar summons, 
Mr. Godfrey received him; but Sir 
Philip’s agitation was such that he 
made no answer to the customary 
greeting. He looked round the room, 
and seeing they were alone, he said in 
a choking voice : 

“Is Lady Conway here ?” 

“ She is; she arrived last nicht.” 

“* And her brother Eugene ?” 

“ Ts here also.” 

“And have they been together all 
this time? O Mr. Godfrey. how you 
have deceived me Y : . 

Mr. Godfrey was puzzled. He was 
constitutionally timid, and certainly was 
just now in no mood for quarrelling ; 
so he said quietly: “Why, has any 
harm come of it ?” . 

“Harm ! What can be greater harm 
than that Annie and her mother should 
both of them be papists ?” 

“Ts it that which frightens you? 
Be composed, my dear friend ; put 
such thoughts from your mind ; Annie 
has too much sense for that. And my 
poor wife, she has been a littie weak 
in the head lately, it is true, but she is 
not given that way in the least degree ; 
besides, I greatly fear she cannot live 
long ; her strength is less than I could 
have imagined. Come and see her.” 

But Sir Philip was absorbed in one 
idea. “I tell you,” said he, “that the 
mischief is already done; that your 
wife and mine have both been on their 
knees to a priest, and that the secrets 
of both families are already on the way 
to Rome.” ‘ i 

“ Impossible!” said Mr. Godfrey. 
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“Try,” said Sir Philip; “ask the 
question ; if they dare deny it, I will 
produce the proofs.” 

Mr. Godfrey laid his hand on the 
bell-rope. A servant appeared. “ Re- 
quest Mr. Eugene to come to me im- 
mediately.” The man bowed and dis- 
appeared. Eugene soon entered. The 
door was carefully closed. Sir Philip 
could scarcely keep himself from spring- 
ing on him ; but Mr. Godfrey stood be- 
tween them, and said in a hollow voice : 
“Eugene, answer without circumio- 
cution or disguise, say yes or no, are 
your mother and sister Annie Cath- 
olies 

“They are.” 

Mr. Godfrey pointed to the door; 
he could not speak, Eugene left the 
room. The two strong men trembled 
with impotent rage. 

“A curse has fallen upon the 
house,” muttered Mr. Godfrey at 
length, as he paced the room. “ Who 
could have dreamed of this ?” 

“Mr. Godfrey,” said Sir Philip, 
in tones of thunder, “ you will tell 
your daughter that she never again 
will enter my doors. Prepare what 
settlements you please, send them to 
my lawyer; anything in reason I 
will consent to, but see her again I 
will not.” 

He quitted the house, nor did he 
ever see his injured wife again. 

Searcely had Sir Philip’s carriage 
driven away when another drove up, 
containing Adelaide, the young Dow- 
ager Duchess of Durimont. She en- 
tered the house in a searcely less agi- 
tated state than Sir Philip had left it 
in; but her excitement proceeded 
altogether from a different cause. 
Among Adelaide’s numerous faults, 
want of affection for her mother cer- 
tainly did not form one. ‘On the con- 
trary, she was accustomed not only to 
love but to reverence her mother as a 
very superior woman. Through the 
sunshine of youth, while enjoying 
the warmth of a mother’s fondness 
and protection, Adelaide's affections 
had strengthened without that sen- 
timentality of expression which Mrs. 
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Godfrey would have taught her to 
repress had she seen it manifested, 
but they were none the less deep or 
tender for having hitherto found no 
occasion of great display. On the first 
intimation she had received of her 
mother’s illness, Adelaide had hasten- 
ed at once to Estcourt Hall, and was 
with difficulty persuaded by Mr. God- 
frey to retire. He feared that Ade- 
laide’s presence would but increase the 
excitement under which Mrs. Godfrey 
labored, and as the doctor’s opinion 
was to that effect also, Adelaide was 
compelled, -however reluctantly, to 
yield. They gave her no clew what- 
ever as to the cause of her mother’s 
malady, and though she had a general 
idea of some unworthy transaction in 
which Eugene was wronged and Hes- 
ter enriched, she did not enter into 
particulars, nor mentally connect the 
facts with her mother’s illness. The 
only effect it had upon her was to 
estrange her from Hester, and in a 
slighter degree from her father also. 
When she heard that Eugene and 
Annie were summoned to her mother’s 
side, again she endeavored to share 
their cares; but Mr. Godfrey was 
fearful of suffering too great inter- 
course between Adelaide and Eugene, 
and used his utmost endeavors to dis- 
suade her. He insisted that the phy- 
sicians absolutely ordered that none 
should approach her save those she 
asked for. The father dreaded the 
judgment of the daughter when she 
should know the cause of her mother’s 
trouble. He was accustomed to be 
looked up to by his children, and 
shrank from incurring the disapprov- 
al of this one in particular ;. for Ade- 
laide had ever been considered the 
most talented and the most intellec- 
tual of the family. He had a sort 
of consciousness that to the mother’s 
influence in veiling his foibles from 
his children’s eyes, he owed much 
of that reverence with which they 
habitually approached him; and he 
could but feel that he had made but 
a poor return for a life of devotedness, 
when he refused to yield to the first 
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important demand she had ever made 
him, and that in favor of his own son. 

But now Eugene had written to 
Adelaide to say her mother was calm, 
and would welcome her. Adelaide en- 
tered her father’s house pale and trem- 
bling, an attendant supporting her. 

“ Ts she still alive?” she whispered, 
as she saw her father; then, as if fear 
ful he would still oppose her seeing 
Mrs. Godfrey’s, she ‘refused by a 
gesture to enter the sitting-room, but 
made her way at once up the broad 
staircase to the room her mother had 
ever been wont to occupy. She open- 
ed the door, and flinging herself on her 
knees by the side of the bed, took the 
pale hand, and, as she kissed it, said, 
with streaming eyes: “Ah! dear 
mother, why was I not permitted to 
come to you before ?” 

“ And who forbade you, my love ?” 

“ My father said the doctors—” 

Mrs. Godfrey looked at her husband, 
who had followed Adelaide into the 
room; there was surprise and sor- 
row, but no anger on her counte- 
nance. She pressed Adelaide’s hand 
and whispered, “Perhaps he was 
right. I was unconscious and de- 
lirious a long while, my poor child; 
but now you will stay with me the 
little time that I remain on earth.” 

“You feel better to-day, my dear 
mother,” said Annie, hopefully. 

“T do, but it cannot last ; we must not 
deceive ourselves. Iam glad to see 
my dear Adelaide, but I cannot talk 
to her yet.” 

The effort of saying even so much 
exhausted her; she lay back, and they 
watched long hours in silence by her 
pillow. 

Day after day passed away, the 
loving children surrounding her, and 
Mr. Godfrey sharing their watch. All 
traces of excitement had gone, in the 
solemnity of that watch. Mrs, God- 
frey seemed so thoroughly in peace, 
that that peace seemed to pass into 
the circle of hearts surrounding her. 
She became, however, perceptibly 
weaker every day. Ten days after 
Adelaide’s arrival she whispered to 


her one morning: “Tell your father 
I wish to speak to him.” 

Adelaide summoned her father, 
Whatever were the words spoken, 
they appeared to distress him very 
much. He gazed at his wife as 
though in a stupor. She -held his 
hand and faintly whispered, “ My last 
wishes, can you refuse them?” “No,” 
said he, half choked, “ he shall be sent 
for ;” and he left her to seek Eugene, 
That evening a stranger was ushered 
by Eugene, as it were by stealth, into 
his mother’s room. Annie alone was 
present. The last sacraments of the 
church were administered, and th 
stranger priest passed down the back 
staircase so secretly that none knew 
of or suspected his visit save thos 
present and Mr. Godfrey, who had in- 
sisted on such secrecy being observed 

Adelaide had at length gathered al 
the facts concerning her brother being 
disinherited, and the effect the trans- 
action had produced on Mrs. Godfix y’ 
mind. A great feeling of repulsion for 
Hester was the consequence, and her 
manner soon betrayed sympt 
feelings that swayed her. 

“T can never again call her sister, 
she whispered, half-aloud, one day, in 
her meditation by her mother’s sid 
Mrs. Godfrey’s eyes opened. “M 
children, love one another,” she sai 
* Love, for he loved even sinners ; for- 
give, for he forgave those who cru 
fied him.” She sank to sleep : 
nouncing these words, and when 
watchers bent over her to see 
prolonged that sleep to so unusual a 
time, they found that the sweet puri- 
fied spirit had already winged its way 
to the mansions of the blessed. 

Of all the mourners there, perhaps 
the grief of Adelaide was the most vio- 
lent. The feelings of Annie and Eu- 
gene were tempered by the hope that 
their mother was now happier than 
she had ever been before. Hester's 
were modified by the deep meditation 
in which she was plunged by the fact 
that her mother had received full in- 
sight into that faith of which she had 
aught but a glimpse, and of 
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e so earnestly desired to know 
But she dared not question 
Eugene or Annie, for fear of anger- 
ing father and her mother! “QO 
mother, pray for me!” was in her 
heart, and checked the outward de- 
sonstration of her crief, 
They were standing round the cof- 
se four children, whom she had 
rought so faithfully through the cares 
id dangers of childhood! No pride 
of station had withdrawn her from ful- 
fling her nursery duties ; no sloth, no 
nmand of riches had caused her to 
rate to hireling hands the cultiva- 
infant 


more. 


fin, those 


3 } 
LilCik 


minds; riches to 
sssory, not, as 
ppens, causing a withdraw- 
ternal offices. How had they 
Lher? Oh! happy they who can 

the 
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mad been as an acet 


] 
Th hha 


those to whom 


ad L 
pier Ol 
bound by duty or by love, 


no remorse for duty oft neg- 


ide was standing on one side 

» hea | of the coffi l, rapt in ori of, 
on the other 
absorbed in 

thoueht, but tearless and as it 

| to Adelai 


‘th yuUaT 


e and Annie were 
Ilester at the foot 
not paying hom- 

s to that 
» even then dwelling on her 
2” The thought mad- 

tide, and forgetting the self- 
usually so 
» she in the overmastering 
it seized Hester's 
head of the coffin, 


jinting to the sweet 


dear mother. 


r which she was 

omet 

her to the 

p ile face be- 

m, said in a frenzied tone, re 

; of the presence of Mr. ‘God- 

, who just then entered the room: 

| did you dare to wring the heart 

Was it 

you, whom she loved so dearly, to 

crush her loving spirit, and then stand 

» calmly contemplating her re- 

;? flow my heart loathes you!” 

‘Hush! hush ! dear sister,” said Eu- 

ne tenderly, as he disengaged her 

sp from Hester, who feil nearly 

fainting into her father’s arms. “ Hush! 

Adelaide, hush! she bade us love each 

other ; you have misconceived this mat- 
yoL. Iv. 48 


hat most noble woman ? 


] 
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ter. Come with me, I will explain 
it’—and he took her to another apart- 
ment, and tried to make her under- 
stand Hester’s intentions of ultimately 
settling all according to equity, while 
Mr. Godfrey and Annie did their best 
to restore Hester to her usual equa- 
ninitye 

Mr. Godfrey was so much moved by 
this affront put upon his darling that 
he forgot his intention of keeping Mrs. 
Godfrey’s change of religion secret, 
and in the evening he called Adelaide 
to his private study, and there explain- 
ed that the delusions under which her 
dear mother had labored had no par- 
ticular reference to Hester, but were 
caused by religion. “In fact,” said 
Mr. Godfrey, “what she wanted the 
day you came to summon me to her, 
was a Catholic priest. Of course I 

g¢; the priest came 

that night, but secretly, out of respect 
to the reputation of the family.” 

“* Was my mother a Catholic?” 

“ She became one latterly.” 


refused her nothing ; 


“ And was it for her religion that 
you persecuted her ?” 

“ Persecuted her! Why, Adelaide, 
how dare you apply such words to your 
father ? Your mother was never perse- 
“l; even when out of her mind she 
had everything she asked for, and as I 
tell you, a Catholic priest attended her 
| Persecute 


cul 


the other evening. 
deed !” 

Adelaide cared not to 
theme 


d, in- 


pursue a 
which brought her out as her 
father’s accuser, though the impres- 
sion still remained on her mind that 
injustice had occasioned the illness and 
subsequent death of her mother, and 
this prevented her from recalling the 
offending words. 

The father and daughter parted 
somewhat coldly that evening, nor were 
matters much mended by the family 
consultation held shortly afterward as 
to what was to become of Annie. Sir 
Philip’s message was now first deliv- 


ered to her, as Alfred Brookbank had 


arrived as his agent, with offerg of sei- 
tlement for Mr. Godfrey’s approba- 
tion. 
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“ And is Annie not to see her own 
children again ?” asked the duchess, as 
she gazed on the speechless, the ago- 
nized face of her sister. 

“ So says Sir Philip.” 

“But have you reasoned with him 
on the subject? Have you protested 
_against such a monstrous piece of ty- 
ranny ?” 

“It were useless, may it please your 
grace,” interposed the soft low tones of 
Alfred Brookbank, who was secretly 
gloating in the agony of his victim. 
“Tt were perfectly useless. Sir Phil- 
ip’s hatred of papistry—” 

“ Please to speak with more respect 
of the Holy Catholie Church, Mr. 
Brockbank,” interrupted the duchess. 

“T_beg pardon ; I knew not that 
your grace—” 

“Tt matters not what you knew,” 
haughtily rejoined the duchess. “It 
behoves every man of common sense, 
or of common education, to speak re- 
spectfully of a faith which for so many 
centuries has formed the religion not 
only of the commonalty but of the he- 
roes of the race. The names of Alfred 
the Great and Charlemagne, of Coper- 
nicus and Michael Angelo, with count- 
less others, may weigh a little perhaps 
against the opinion of so enlightened 
an individual as Sir Philip Conway.” 

The withering sarcasm of tone with 
which this was uttered made Mr. God- 
frey bite his lips. He felt at once that 
he had not lowered her mother in Ade- 
laide’s estimation by informing her of 
that mother’s becoming a Catholic ; and 
he began to wonder which would be 
the next seceder from rationalistic 
prinziple. “A curse is fallen upon 
our ouse,” he again muttered between 
his teeth. 

The conference was necessarily a 
painful one ; but it was with indescrib- 
able surprise and emotion that the 
assembled family heard Mr. Godfrey 
propose that Annie should take ref- 
uge in the convent in which dwelt her 
friend Euphrasie. 

“Why, papa,” whispered Hester, 
“have you changed your opinion of 
convents? You used to call them sinks 
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of iniquity. Why do you wish to im. 
prison Annie in one ?” 

“ Hush, my dear,” answered her fi- 
ther, in the lowest possible whisper, “ all 
convents are not alike. I bappen to 
know the antecedents of the superior- 
ess and of several of the nuns in this 
one ; they are all ladies of high birth, 
and are altogether above suspicion, 
They are austere fanatics, that is all, 
Annie will take no vows, and there she 
will see the extent of the folly to which 
religious enthusiasm lays us open. If 
a twelvemonth’s residence among the 
poor Clares does not set her brain in 
ordér, then she is irrecoverably lost to 
us—we may set her downas incurably 
insane.” ; 

While this little dialogue was going 
on, Kugene and Adelaide, jointly and 
severally, were urging Annie to make 
a home with one or other of thet 
selves, each promising to do the utmost 
to regain for her the eustody of her 
children ; but Annie, while she mourn 
fully thanked them for their kindness 
decided that, at least till she had tak 
time for reflection, she would abide by 
her father’s advice, that is, provided 
the sisterhood 
her. 

After vainly endeavoring to shak 
her resolution, the duchess resolved on 
accompanying her to the north to si 


would consent to receiy 


whether suitable arrangements could 
be made for her comfort. 
CHAPTER XXY. 


THE JOURNEY—THE CONVENT. 


Ir was well for Annie that the eare 
of a sister watched over her during 
that sad journey, for sometimes her 
mind seemed almost to have lost its 
balance, and she would weep frantical- 
ly over the loss of her little ones, as 
one who would not be comforted ; then 
with a sudden revolution of feeling she 
would stop, and say, “Thy will be 
done, O Lord,” and would begin to sa’ 
her beads, as Eugene had taught her, 
with most edifying resignation. After 
awhile the thought of her little ones 
would make her weep anew, and again 
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the thought of God would check her 
tears. : 

These alternations were for Annie 
alone, however. Adelaide felt unmiti- 
cated disgust at the barbarity which 
could sever a loving mother from her 
infants. 

« As if those babes were safer with 
that bigoted, soft-pated Mrs. Bedford 
than with my intellectual, high-minded 
sister!” she thought. Certainly the 
duchess’s horror of Catholicity had 
wonderfully abated of late. There was 
little said at first between the sisters 
on that three days’ journey. But once 
or twice the exclamation on Adelaide’s 
lips, “ My mother a Catholic !” show- 
ed which direction her thoughts were 
Onee, when Annie was a 
little calmer than usual, she suddenly 
asked her: “ What made my mother 
esire to be a Catholic, Annie ?” 

“The grace of God, as I humbly 

’ answered her sister. 
*The grace of God! What do you 
mean by that, Annie ?” 

“T mean the special provision with 
which God deigns to bless every hu- 
man soul that desires it with know- 
ledve and love of himself. Adam had 
this conferred on him at his 
creation. He lost it, not only for 
himself, but for us also. But Christ 
has repurchased it for all who come 
My mother heard this voice 
pleading within her for a higher life. 
She listened and obeyed. This is 
what theologians call co-operation 
with The grace of God 
needs man’s co-operation to be effi- 
cacious, because God will not compel 
the human will. He desires free ser- 
vice.” 

“Ah, yes,” said the duchess, “all 
other were a mockery. Nature is 
bound by stern, inevitable law; that 
is easily seen: but intelligent love 
must have freedom for its sphere of 
action, or it ceases to be the love of 
intelligence ; that, too, 1 comprehend. 
I thought your words intended to 
convey some mysterious action of 
God on the soul not givemtr to all 
men.” 


taking. 


grace 


to him. 


crrace. 


“ All do not correspond with it, by 
a large majority, I fear,” said Annie. 

« And think you God speaks to all 
alike ?” asked Adelaide. 

“ Theologians say that a grace cor- 
responded to merits another,” answer- 
ed Annie, “and that one rejected or 
unused often loses that grace, so 
slighted. Thisy at least, we know: 
God loves us all, and places at our 
option higher degrees of spiritual at- 
tainment than we oftentimes profit 
by.” 

“God! What is God?” murmured 
Adelaide. “ Truly a Deus absconditus 
for man.” 

“* He who followeth me walketh not 
in darkness, said the Man-God,” re- 
plied Annie. “God was a _ hidden 
God for the nations of olden time, 
perhaps; but for us, Adelaide, he 
is God manifested in the flesh! and 
to as many as receive him gives he 
power to become ‘sons of God.’ ” 

Where was Adelaide’s sharpness at 
repartee as of old? She meditated 
now instead of replying, and Annie 
solaced her own sorrows by praying 
for her sister’s conversion. It was in 
something like tranquillity of spirit 
that she reached the district in which 
the convent was situated. 

The next day the duchess accom- 
panied her sister to the dwelling of the 
sisterhood. They found it even poorer 
than they had anticipated. When it 
had been first contemplated, Eugene 
had handed over a well-filled purse t 
M. Bertolot with strict injunction to 
procure everything needful; but Eu- 
gene’s idea of what was needed differ- 
ed from that of the superioress. “ We 
did not take vows of poverty,” she 
said, “ to live with every elegance like 
ladies. The spirit of our holy father, 
St. Francis, as also that of our beloved 
mother and foundress, St. Clare, re- 
quires the utmost plainness and pover- 
ty compatible with existence.” Eu- 
gene’s large offering was refused, and 
when he on his part refused to replace 
it in his pocket, it was distributed 
among the sick poor. 

Euphrasie received her friends with 
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open arms, and conducted them to the to be brought up in the faith and loy 
euperioress with love and respect. of Christ.” 
Many of the sisterhood had now gath- “Thank you, dear mother; an 
red together, and even postulants you and the dear sisters will assi 
were not wanting. The superioress me by your prayers, doubtless he will. 
greeted the ladies with calm dignity, He has but sent me here to sel 
and entered with much feeling into awhile, that I may be able to teach th: 
the account given to Euphrasie in her rightly. I stand as yet but on t 
presence of Mrs. Godfrey’s conversion threshold of the church: I have lo 
and happy death. . ed in and seen her glories, but sell 

* And am I to understand, dear and worldly as I have been fi 
ladies,” said the superioress, “ that you childhood, I scarce know how t 


i 


also share these blessed dispositions ?” in her unworldly triumphs.” 
“ Annie is a Catholic,” answered the “Dear cousin,” said Eupl 
yourself, 


duchess, “and a persecuted one. Sir « you must not defame | 
Philip has shut the doors on the mother ere ever kind and generous, and 
of his children because she has em- our humility will surely bring 

braced Catholicity.” blessing. We will try to 1 

Kuphrasie, by’ a suddén impulse, bh: ppy here.” . 

rose and knelt by Annie’s side, kis * Indeed, yes,” said th 
ing her hands and bathing them wit! ‘it is a great consola 
her tears. “Now, God be praised for ceive you. Your heart, so 
all his mercies !” she said, “ How shall ecustomed to the ineredulity of 


il PS 
tion 


we weleome you, dear martyr, for his 
sake ?” . ; 

Annie could only reply by return- 
ing Euphrasie’s caresses and affection. 
She placed her arm round her friend, : pouring yourself 
and e mpelled her to sit by her side. W n eds of 

“Will you ask the reverend mother 


chari 

| ure love ‘of hi 

to let me stay with you awhile, dear dik or Once 

Euphrasie ?” she said. converse familiarly wit! 
* What! Here? here inthe convent? no longer 

in this poor place ?” replied Euphrasie. 

“You who have been eradled in lux- 

ury and reared in abundance? You be abie to exclaim, ‘J live now, 1 

know not what you ask, dear friend; but Christ li x 


st liveth in me,’ ics, 0 
it 18 im ossible.” ] hter fray h3 ] . 
l possible, aauchter, from him you may h 


accuslon) 


Annie looked at the superioress; things for your children as well 2 
she read. more promise there. “ Dear ( - Detach yourself fro 
reverend mother,” she said, “Almichty vorl , Cl 


ist crucified, that 
pose sure ly in his love.” 
train my beloved children in the nar- Adelaide listened and won 
row path of mortification and of hu- She looked around at the bare wa 
miliation, trodden by our Divine Mas- the w earpeted floor, the pla 
ter. He has sent me to learn it of tables, and the ¢ommon rush-chail 
you. Will you accept me as your “Is the rest cf the house like this 
disciple in Jesus Christ? Atleast, I she asked of herself: “and am | 
ean promise you reverence and sub- leave Annie here "8 
mission.” 


God has seen how unfit Lam as yet to may r 


Begging the superioress to excl 
“You are welcome, most weleome, her for an instant, she drew An 
my daughter,” said the superioress, apart, and urged upon her that it wa 
“and may Almighty God, in his own useless for her to subject herself to su 

good ‘ime, restore your children to you, _ privations as these. 
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« Come home with me, dear Annie, 
I beg of you.” 

‘ Nay, sister, think not so meanly of 
me, as to deem that I cannot endure 
for a few weeks or months, priva- 
tions which these dear ladies suffer 
always.” . 

«Oh! they are nuns, you know,” 

,ut that does not alter their na- 
ture, and once they were in the world, 
rich, titled, honored. I would learn of 
them what has given them power thus 
to trample the world beneath their 
Leave for a while, my 


feet. me 


sister: if I find the life too hard for 
me, I will come to you.” 


* You promise ? 
“T do, believe me, Adelaide.” 
And with this promise Adelaide 
ybliged to be content. She pre- 
1 to wend her way homewards. 
rose for that purpose, the su- 
nerioress said: “ Your grace will have 
a solitary journey. May I venture to 
er you a book to becuile the tedium 
away?’ Adelaide smilingly as- 
nd on getting in her 
riage, Euphrasie placed into her hands 
\vrillon’s meditations for every day 
in Lent. Absorbed at first in her own 
thouchts, Adelaide heeded the 
but little: but after a while, to relieve 
unui, she began its perusal, and was 
soon astonished at the interest it excit- 


ed within her breast. 


was 


As she 


car- 


be ¢ yk 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Ow the morning of Annie and Ade- 
laide’s de parture for the convent, Mr. 
Godfrey had ordered breakfast for 
himself in his library, and had sum- 
moned Hester to attend him, on the 
pretext of not feeling well, but in re- 
ality to avoid a parting scene with his 
children. Hester, on the other hand, 
dreaded nothing more than they should 
depart without farewell ; she had keen- 
ly felt Adelaide’s words beside her 
mother’s coffin, but in despite of her 
efforts could not effect an interview 
which should dispel the ill-feeling that 
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oppressed her. Her father’s jealousy 
of her holding any private intercourse 
with the rest of the family on the one 
hand, and the coldness of Adelaide on 
the other; seemed to present insur- 
mountable obstacles. At length she 
heard the carriage draw up, and the 
voices departing; hastily she quitted 
the breakfast table, and rushed into 
the hall. The travellers were already 
there ; she approached Annie with 
tears in hereyes. Annie was too sad 
herself to be angry just then, she im- 
printed on her sister’s forehead the 
silent kiss her gesture pleaded for; 
but Adelaide went forward and seated 
herself in the carriage, waving her 
hand for a general adieu, and Hester 
fell back weeping on her brother’s 
shoulder as the vehicle drove away 
from the door. ‘ 

“QO Eugene! I had no hand in this ; 
tell me at least that you believe me,” 
sobbed the poor girl. 

“I do believe you, and so will 
Adelaide after a time; take comfort. 
Hester.” 

“T cannot, with them all against 
me. Oh! who could ever dream our 
love for each other could melt away to 
this ?” 

“Tt is not melted away, dear sis- 
ter, only obscured; it will one day 
return warmer and brighter 
ever.” 

“Then you, you will write to me, 
you will not cast me off ?” 

“ Never, never will I east you off! 
never cease to love you . : 

“Then, Eugene, you will help me 
also; I want to read, to know the cause 
of these unhappy divisions.” 

“ And my father ?” 

“Q Eugene! that is the misery 
my father must not know. Eugene, 
I love my father; there can be nothing 
wrong in that, he has only me now. 
We cannot help that; but I must be 
true to him, I cannot break his heart. 
He must not know we correspond or 
that I read your books, or that I am 
thinking on the subjects he hates so 
much. He need not know it; I am a 
woman now, I have a right to my 


than 
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freedom. If I conceal my thought, it 
is out of love te him; you know well 
how it would pain him were he to 
suspect I read a work that treats on 
religion.” 

* Our correspondence must be secret, 
then 2” 

“JT fear it must; at least till my 
father gets over this miserable pre- 
judice. You can write and send to 
me under cover to Norah, my little 
maid. I will send her to you present- 
ly for some books, and now good-by, 
my father will be wanting me. Pray 
for us both, Eugene.” 

Mr. Godfrey was considerably un- 
hinged by the change that had taken 
place in his family, and he watched 
Hester closely. She had truly said 
she was now his last hope. That 
she was dejected at her mother’s 
death could not surprise him or any 
one, but that her sprightliness had 


altogether departed, that her energy 


was depressed, her color faded, and 
her appetite gone, were sources of 
great anxiety. Again he took her to 


Yorkshire, to endeayor to reinspire her 
with interest in the promotion of the 
“ March of Intellect.’’ 

Hester did not feel justified in with- 
drawing her interest or exertions from 
the institutions which she had raised 
and fostered; but it must be confessed 
that these institutions were gradually 
assuming the character of mere money- 
making factories. Mr. Godfrey, dis- 
satisfied with certain losses, had en- 
gaged a man of business to overlook 
the whole concern, and in addition to a 
stipulated sum, this person was to re- 
ceive a certain percentage on the prof- 
its. This rendered him particularly 
sharp-sighted as to doing matters eco- 
nomically ; that is, with the fewest num- 
ber of hands, at the lowest rate of 
wages, and oftentimes employing child- 
ren in lieu of adults. 

“This is altogether foreign to our 
first idea,” said Hester, “and I do not 
approve of it at all.” 

“Tt cannot be helped, my dear; no 
enterprise that will not pay can be 
proceeded with in the long run.” 
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“ But these children shut up in the 
close rooms at eight or ten years of 
age, for such long hours! it will numb 
every faculty they possess.” 

“If their parents are willing to per- 
mit it, I do not see what we have to do 
with it.” 

“QO father! ignorant people often 
sell their children, without knowing th 
harm they do; but this cannot be thi 
way in which the world is to improve.” 

* You were not satisfied with the x 
sults of your new plan, which did not 
make money. I have put the mat 
ter into Mr. Fisher’s hands for a while, 
because I know that in his hands, ij 
money is to be made, it will be mad 
his talent for business is unrivalled.” 

“ Money is not the principle of pr 
ere ssion.” 

“ Nothing can be done without it. 
any rate.” 

These discussions annoyed Mr. God- 
frey the more because he felt the ii 
consistency between the past idea and 
the present practice. On the other 
hand, Hester was not in possession ot 
the principle she was seeking ; that was 
acknowledged with regret on her part, 
though she by no means gave up th 
search, and still less rested contented 
with the inferior motive of placing all 
development, all future improvemen 
on the mere basis of money-making. 

Among Mr. Godfrey’s friends, on 
of the most intimate, because 
most scientifie after the fashion of this 
world’s science, was a Mr. Spenc 
gentleman whose works had already 
acquired for him a great share of 
reputation, and who was gradually ae- 
quiring great influence over Mr. God 
frey. He was a man of about five-and 
thirty years of age, being some twelve 
years older than our Hester, whom hi 
greatly admired, notwithstanding that 
he found her mind a little difficult to 
understand. Perhaps he liked her th: 
better that she puzzled him, that she 
took different views from him. Cer- 
tain it is that he haunted her society 
whenever he could find an excuse, and 
Mr. Godfrey seemed particularly well 
pleased to find them together, as he 


Al 
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hoped that interviews with such a learn- 
ed man would dissipate any tendency 
to religion, especially the Catholic re- 
jizion, that Hester might be fostering in 
consequence of the proclivities of her 
mother and of the rest of the family 
in that direction. 

Twas autumn, a walk through the 
woods had brought the trio together, 
and together the¥ returned to the 
house ; the gusty and fitful wind seat 
sering in their path the tinted leaves 
that fell like showers from the trees 
beneath which they were passing. 
Wild clouds were hurrying through 
space, as if summoned suddenly to as- 
sist at some tempestuous commotion, 
and though many miles distant was the 
sea, the roar of waves was heard beat- 
ing on the far-off shore ; every sign be- 
tokened that a storm was at hand. The 
pedestrians hurried to the house, and 
scarcely had they reached it, than im- 
pulsively they went to the window to 
caze in mute amazement at the scene. 
A sudden wind was uprooting trees, 
unroofing houses, and carrying off all 
things before it. An old barn long 
doomed to be pulled down, which was 
but awaiting hands to perform the 
work suddenly reeled like a drunken 
man, and in a few moments more fell 
to the ground with'a great crash. The 
servant girls screamed in the hall, “the 
men went in for shelter, they must 
be crushed to death!” The door was 
opened that the serving-men might 
rush to the rescue, but the wind swept 
like a tornado through the hall, tiles 
were rattling from the house-top, 
bricks tumbling from the chimneys. 
To leave the house was impossible, 
none could stand against such a blast. 
A large boarded roof that was being 
prepared by the carpenters was carried 
off the seaffold, and after being for 


some time balanced in the air as if 


it were a paper kite, fell at length with 
a loud splash into the lake some quar- 
ter of a mile distant from the spot 
whence it was first uplifted. The scene 
was at once terrific and sublime, and 
but for the screams and sobs of the 
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girls, who feared to have some father, 
brother, or friend buried beneath the 
fallen building, Hester could have en- 
joyed the spectacle ; but she was occu- 
pied in endeavoring to soothe the panic- 
stricken tremblers, and for consolation 
what could she say? She could but 
stand by and sympathize, and utter 
words of hope, meaningless because un- 
felt. It was a relief when the storm 
abated to find that all the men had been 
able to quit the building at the first 
creaking of the rafters, and by crawl- 
ing on all fours had reached a place 
where they lay safely till the storm had 
passed—all sawe one, and he was pro- 
tected by the manner in which the 
beams fell over him, they being pre- 
vented from falling perpendicularly by 
some obstacles, and formed a sloping 
defensive shelter for the young man 
who happened to find himself in that 
particular corner, from which, when the 
storm abated, he was extricated by his 
companions, with no other injury suf, 
fered than the alarm endured for sev- 
eral hours; and in this alarm he had 
many sharers, for few of the neigh- 
bours could rest in peace until he was 
drawn forth unhurt. 

A feeling of relief pervaded the party 
as with closed shutters, drawn curtains, 
and every appurtenance of comfort, 
they drew round the bright coal fire, 
which shed a glowing, cheering warmth 
throughout the apartment—while the 
rain which had succeeded to this storm 
of wind was pattering against the win- 
dows, enhancing the comfort within by 
a sense of dreariness without. 

“ How remorseless is nature !” said 
Mr. Spence, as at length the silence 
which had pervaded the three friends 
became almost painful; “decay, change, 
transition, pain, with transient gleams 
of beauty, as if to render the surround- 
ing gloom more painful still, and no es- 
cape: how remorseless is nature !” 

“ All things have their bright side, 
I believe,” she said, “ even so terrible 
a storm as to-day’s. It is good to feel 
a grand sensation sometimes, it stirs 
up the very depths of. one’s being.” 

“ How would it have been if those 
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men had been crushed to death, or 
worse, hopelessly maimed for life ?” 

“That did not happen. Sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof.” 

“ But similar events often do happen. 
The battle-field, the pestilence, man’s 
evil passions, or the remorseless sea toss- 
ing man’s feeble bark in sport against 
the rocks, cause many a grand sengsa- 
tion that is not good. See in that new- 
ly settled swamp the settler’s wife sur- 
prised amid her household drudgeries 
with a startling shriek, and, hurrying to 
the water’s edge, to find a rattlesnake 
coiled round her prattler’s leg, inflict- 
ing the painful sting that causes the 
innocent child to expire in torture: do 
you call that good 7” 

“Tt does not follow that there is no 
The de- 
sien of the creation may involve a 
hidden good to be evolved out of what 


seems evil.” 


good because we see it not! 


“And meantime the longer we pur- 
sue the be- 
come convinced that an all-pervading 
inexorable law governs events by neces- 


our researches, more we 


sary connection; that there is no re- 
dis- 
we can do is to 


sisting the force of this law, no 
arming it. All that 
study it, and take what comfort we can 
individually by an intelligent applica- 
tion of it to ourselves.” 

“And our neighbor’s happiness is to 
tell for nothing ” 

“You will do no good by forcing 
any system on men for which they are 
not prepared,” said Mr.Spence. “Ideas 
remain inoperative when the civiliza- 
tion or intelligence to which it is ad- 
dressed is unequal to its realization ; 
practice does not depend on theories, 
but cn development, on individual as- 
similation of the principles, if 1 may 
be permitted to use this word. ’ For in- 
stance, moral theories are ever the 
same. The Hindoo, the Chinaman, 
the follower of Zoroaster and the 
transcribers of the precepts of Menu, 
declare with the Jew and the Christ- 
ian, that the law is to be honest, vir- 
tuous, heedful of others’ pleasure or 
good, to seek justice, love mercy, rev- 
erence age, and submit to all lawful 
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authority, ete.-—each precept requir. 
ing a willing obedience : 
are the fruits to be found ?” 
“ But do men believe these precepts 
to be the rule of right ?” ; 
6 Theoretically they are not 


yet wher 


—_ 
disput- 
I 


ed, but practically man is made by tl 
external objects that surround | 


h 
Give society a system below its 
vancement, it risesgsuperior to it; 
it one above it, 
to it. This is observable in 1 

Among the lower order of Fr 
Catholies there is less of bigotr 

» of the real e} 
ty enjoined by religion, than 
the lower order of Seoteh Prot 


it does not come 


civilization, with mor 


espite the theory of th ir theol ry. 
Again, the Swedes and the inhabita 
of some of the Swiss C 

ivilized than the Frenel 

fore it avails them little 

centuries ago adopted a er 

the foree of habit and the 

of tradition now oblige 

Whoever has travelled 

tries will see how little the i 

have benefited by their religi 
in France you will see an illib 
lision accompanied by libs ral 
and a creed 
fessed by a people among whom 
stition is comparatively rare.” 

‘That would rather: go to prove 
Catholicity to be better than Protes- 
tanism,” said Hester; “ at least, if lib- 
eral i 


full of superstition 


views and tolerant actions b 
proof of the advancement of society.’ 
Mr. Godfrey bit his lips, and -Mr. 
Spence, suddenly mindful of cert 
proceedings in his friend’s family n 
exactly of the tolerative descripti 
hastily essayed to cover his mistake : 
= Practically,” he said, “men’s re 
ligious demonstrations are a_ thing 
apart from their theory, and are go 
erned by the character of individu- 
al mental development, rather than 
(what they are assumed to be) a pow- 
er governing development.” 
“T think that proposition illogical. 
If religion acts at all, it must act ac- 
* See 


Buckle’s Civilization in England. Vol i 


pages 191-193, from which above is extracted, 
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cording to its character as a power. 
Granting that with many it is a dead 
letter, without any action, yet with 
those it does influence, its action must 
be the legitimate result of its doctrine ; 
and if the civilization resulting from 
‘atholicity is superior, is not that the 
uperior agency 7” 
- eo u forget how the guardians of 
utholic faith have ever persecut- 
»; that proves them intol- 


ror 


ssarily. Th 
la crude, w 
jealous of novel no- 


> suardians of 
i leveloped peo- 


lispersed out of their connexion 


n unthinking, unreflecting popu- 
ob ‘ect is to raise people 
phase of 


| their present CXist- 
higher 
1 
nave 


phase, our late 
that it 
turbing present moral in- 
mass are not philoso 
ll not travel the 
series to 
hat you eall the 
Were I to begin my ex- 
should take the hig 
active the mind, 
higher on that. T 


sience 


eCX- 


shown needs 


whole 
trace the whole 
neces 

tagain I] \- 


then on 


nani of 
e. and th 


something must be 


> Usui 


ar 1 
fit fe 


‘refore not 
built 
to them. 

only 
the 
world 


much, 


»we present it 


masses seem fo al 


nuse 
stones of 
and at 
but ad 


hurling 
med Ke at the 
h other, destroying 
vood.’ 
{ p jhilosephy must not be eont +7 


Ory 
nothing 


( ce must not be impeded it 
mward march; the hopes of ulti. 
» civilization lie in 
The evil is transient—the good 
anent.” 
7 Yt you 


free investiga- 
tion. 
per 
admit that a system may 
be in advance of a people 

“ Yes, and forerunners are martyrs 
1d to the ignorance, to the in- 
» of the age in which they live; 
yet there is a sort of necessity for 
their existence, the law for which is 
not as yet discovered. Future ages wi ill 
probably be more enlightened on this 


aptitude 
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head. Allthat we know is, that there is 

law for all evolutions, a practical 
principle—if we could only trace it— 
to which every action, every develop- 
ment may be referred. Statistical tables 
show us that even crime follows: me- 
thod. In a given number of people 
in a given state of civilization there 
will be a certain percentage of mur- 
ders, a certain percentage of thefts, 
robberies, and the like; nay, a certain 
average number of suicides. You 
may verify these facts by comparing 
the statistical tables of large cities 
such as London and Paris,* for a de- 
finite series of years. 

‘And 
effected ” 

“Na 


save 


a 


through what 
asked Hester, 
y; that I can scarcely answer 
in general terms. The cause of 
the cause of evolution, the cause 
of everything is utterly unknown. The 
most we can do is to observe phenom- 
ena, to class them, and then note the 
which form necessary con- 
nection together; in 
cover the law, 
affirm 


this 
in amazement. 


agency is 


law, 


sequences 
this way we dis- 
but bey nd that sci 
nothing. The cause we 
know nothing, and affirm noth- 
of, save bare existence as the 
incomprehensible cause of all phenom- 
ena. 


ne 
ean 
can 


Ing 


The sole possible predication is 
merely that he, or more 


” 


prop rly it, 
is. 
God,” 
she was to 
G r0d’s rights 
own devotion, had never dream- 
ed of doubting that “ absolute intelli- 
cence” ruled “as cause.” 
God,” said Mr. Spence, “is too 
ined a term for science, rather 
are connected with the 
term which we cannot scientifically 
apply to the unknowable. We cannot 
affirm of this unknowable that he is 
either matter or mind; because this 
would be to degrade him, by repre- 
senting him in terms of our finite : and 
human ecneeptions. Matter and mind 
are in fact but phenomena of which 
the unknowable is the unknown cause, 


“Why, surely the cause 


said Hester, who, new as 
a personal recognition of 


to her 


indef or 


there ideas 


Buckle’s Civilization in Engiand, Vol. i, 
t seq. 
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He is of a far higher nature than mat- 
ter or mind, for he is the common cause 
of both. Of this nature we can form 
no idea whatever. We cannot attrib- 
ute to the unknowable reason ; since 
that would represent him as finite, for 
all reasoning is limitation. We can- 
not affirm of him either justice or 
mercy ; because these are words bor- 
rowed from the human, and to express 
the unknown in such terms is anthro- 
pomorphism and blasphemy. Such a 
religion is but one grade higher than 
the ancient theologies that represent 
God with hands and feet and other 
human members.” 

*“* Stay,” said Hester, “I cannot ad- 
mit all your assumptions. That the 
cause is the great I Am, of whose 
essential being we know nothing, is 
doubtless true, as also that finitude 
cannot comprehend infinitude: but 
that it is wrong or blasphemous to 
speak of him in the language of earth, 
I cannot see. We know the expression 
is inadequate, that it is metaphorical, 
an application of the less to signify 
the greater, but it is the only voice we 
have, and the degree of worship de- 
pends on the spirit of reverence which 
prompts the utterance, as the freedom 
from idolatry must depend on the spirit 
of appreciative love and submission 
with which that worship is offered. 

“ But,” said Mr. Spence, “all theol- 
ogies set out with the great truth, that 
the deity is incomprehensible. 3ut 
they immediately contradict and stul- 
tify themselves by proceeding to assign 
him attributes. In this way all reli- 
gions become suicidal as weil as irre- 
ligions. The only true religion is to 
worship God as the unknown and for- 
ever unknowable. True religion and 
science agree in this, that the cause 
of all phenomena is the unknown. 
Science, in affirming the cause to be 
material or mental, becomes unscien- 
tific, just as religion, by pretending to 
reveal his nature or attributes, becomes 
irreligious.” 

“ Pardon me,” said Hester, “ I think 
you are begging the question. Because 
we know nothing of the interior being 


? 
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of God, it does not follow that we may 
not discover the relationships, which 
he wishes to establish between him- 
self and ourselves, and to the mani- 
festations of these relationships we 
may in all reverence and with con- 
sistency assign attributes. Within 
himself God is the great I Am, un- 
known and unknowable to us. Rea- 
son, justice, mercy, probably find ther 
no exercise. Their exercise is outside 
in creation ; for all creation is outside 
God, an expression of his power, as of 
every other attribute justly assigned 
him. Creation itselfis limited: man's 
expression more so yet: but we do 
not therefore believe in the limitation 
of the deity. We cannot conceiv: 
infinity, still less express it; still the 
idea exists, and our minds invest tli 
deity with it in reverential awe, not 
in blasphemy.” 

“ You have given the modern the 
ology assuming G rd to be a spirit and 
a creative spirit; and assuming also 
that the creation is a work of his de- 
sign. You do not perceive that you 
make God the author of evil as well 
as good, and that you assume matter 
was created. Now, the eternity "of 
matter would be no greater enigma 
than the eternity of mind; and we do 
not know whether the cause be ‘ mat- 
ter or mind.’ It is unknown, as it is 
also unknowable.” 

“Why this is sheer Atheism,” said 
the startled Hester. 

“ Not so! This doctrine is neither 
Atheism nor Theism. It is merely 
the highest and last formula, at once, 
of science and religion, ceasing to rep- 
resent the unknowable in any con- 
ceptions of human thought, and thus 
leaving free scope for worship, which 
(worship) is not assertion, but 
mility and transcendent wonder.” 

“ Nay,” said Hester, “ religion, as far 
as I can make it out, consists in ac 
knowledging the relationships which 
God has established: first, between 
himself and man, and secondly, between 
man and man. Religion, if true, is a 
manifestation or revelation if not of 
God’s essential nature, yet of his will 











in man’s regard. The discrepancies 
between our conceptions of what is 


evil and evil itself may explain your 


difficulty about God being the author 
of evil. It may be that mere change, 
mere transition, is not evil, even when 
accompanied by some pain. I read 
ye »sterday that the only real eyil was, 
a voluntary act on the part of a ration- 
al creature, performed contrary to the 
known will of God.” 

“That is so evidently a theological 
subtlety,” said Mr. Spence, “science 
deigns it no reply.” 

« And yet,” said Hester, “ your last 
and highest formula, which refuses to 
represent the unknowable in any con- 
ception of human thought, bows down 
in worship and transcendent wonder 
to the ‘ cause’ which makes murder, 
suicide, and every species of human 
‘A Law’! 

“ Because we believe that ultimately 
that law willevolve good. It appears 
a fact now thoroughly established, that 
all the organisms we are acquainted 
with, have been evolved by a gradual 
rather than produced by a 

special . creations, as 
long the theory. And the 

tends upward; that is, to 
new and more complicated 
organisms as time speeds on. “his 

the end evolve 


vickedness result from 


process 

series of has 
be en s0 
evolution 


produce 
higher 


“Do you mean that the lesser is 
ever producing the greater; and that 
in the aggregation of insentient matter 
life is evolved . 

6 — not the infant grow into the 
man by the ageregation of insentient 
matter assimilated into his 
the shape of food ?” 

“Yes, but life was there already ; 
character and power, expansion and 
development it receives, but no new 
function.” 


being in 


“That is not so certain; or rather 
it is certain that evolution constantly 
manifests changes, which can only be 

accounted for on the ground of a great 
universal law, a law ever producing 


diversity of phenomena in unity of 
operation.” 
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“ But I do not see that it explains 
anything of the ultimate cause.” 

“Have I not already said that 
the cause is unknown and unknow- 
able ?” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


MODERN PHILOSOPHY.—THE SOUL 
WITHOUT GOD. 
Erernity and space! Remorseless law ! 
Without a voice or tone of love to man, 
Without a sign to soften into awe 
The terrors of necessity’s dark plan, 
Ob ! what a wail of dark despair 
Rent the unblest, unhallowed air, 
As through the spheres the last dark utterance 
ran 
There is no God ! no deity for man ! 
The glowing thoyghts that thrill man’s frame, 
And bid him glorious kindred claim 
With all of brilliancy divine 
th the dazzling circles shine ; 
The thoug uuspeakable that swell 
The heaving breast to ecstasy, 
And cast their sweet and mystic spell 
Until, attuned t« _ armony, 
ing éd soul is borne throughout all space 
1e symbols of celestial grace 
Tracing @ 1e wondrous lore from sky to sky, 
Inflamed,py consciousness of Deity 
Though Veiled, yet present still, and still 
*“ Educing good from seeming ill’ 
1 ede is quenc hed in 
tnished each ray of holy light ! 
The wingéd soul, all tempest-tost, 
Rushes in vain throughout all space ; 
Amid dark waves of horror lost 
4, sign appears, her course to trace 
In speechless agony, alone, 
Finding re st —never! 
The wearied spirit hurries on 
Wandering forever ! 
All, all is lost ! a ds ark despair 
Fills up the void, the tainted air, 
A Upas tree with poisoning shade 
Monopolizes every glade ; 
And shadows flit and utter: “ Woe! 
Remorseless nature rules below,” 


pest st night ! 


Throughout all space—no rest— 
No ray 
$y which the human heart is blest ; 
No day 
Breaks th’ interminable gloom 
Around— 
A foul, dark, loathsome tomb ! 
A burial ground ! 
Without a star 
To light th’ abyss! 
Stern, elemental war ! 
No bliss! 


The evolution of a vast decay: 
ts beauty transient, as the fleeting ray 
That gilds the clouds on fitful April’s day, 
Eternity! Immensity! 
All unillumined lie. 
No trace of high design 
Doth through their glimpses shine: 
Destruction and decay 
Repeated day by day— 
Music forgets to joy the earth, 
Beauty to give the flowerets birth. 
Sanished all providence, banished for ever— 
What from the fainting heart sorrow shall 
sever ? 
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One charnel-house is the all-teeming earth ; 
That Fetid Vapor rising sickly bright 

To which foul rottenness is giving birth, 

Is now man’s only source of mental Jight ! 
And shadows flit around and utter, ‘ Woe 
Remorseless nature rules Alone below 


Such were our heroine’s reflections. 
Poor Hester! With no settled prin- 
ciple, with no defined religion, it was 
little wonder that the gloomy specula- 
tions of a conceited should 
overpower her imagination, and that 
she should become melancholy and 
dispirited. Indeed, it became evi- 
dent that the false philosophies, the 
exposition of which was con- 
stantly called upon to hear, and 
from which her heart recoiled, even 
when she could find no reply to its 
specious reasonings, were preying on 
her health, and the gentleman who 
had acted as medical attendant to 
Mrs. Godfrey, now warned her father 


science 


she 


that Hester must be age unless 
he would 
spondency. 

Not that Hester believed ina theory 


her also fall into de- 


whicl: contradicted her instinets, anni- 
hilated for her the use of a 
No; but the very enunciation of such 
dogmas oppressed her, seemed to 
spread a snare for her, raised doubts 
of disturbance, at the very moment she 
was seeking to gain from works her 
brother had lent her the peace of mind 
she so much needed. In spite of her- 
self her mind recurred to the theory 
which tormented her, and which she 
saw was favored by her father. “ And 
yet,” mused she in sadness, “ can high 
ideas spring from the e volutions of mat- 
ter? Ts matter creative? This pant- 
ing after justice that I feel, the love 
of order, beauty, moral harmony, for 
which so willingly ’'d give my ease, my 
leisure, my exertions, nay, to forward 
the permane ney of whic th I should es- 
teem my life well bestowed, does that 
proceed from blind necessity, from evo- 
lution of organic life, itself unconscious 
of the boon conferred ? Impossible ! 
Idea is as real as is the brain: and 
there were mighty minds in days of 
old, who left examples men have not 


faculty. 


ject itself to the great idea of good, 
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yet equalled. He who died upon the 
cross, and left twelve laboring unlet- 
tered men to propagate his most unsel- 
fish lore, was he evolved from matter’s 
slow progression? And the men w 
roused the souls and waked the int 1. 
lects of poverty, who preached the ens. 
pel to those lowly ones who live a | 
of toil and weariness, who kindl 
thouchts that raised them hich abo 
the tyrant’s might to claim their hei 
ship as the sons of God, inheritors 
freedom, justice, truth, which naugl 
save their own act can rob them 
were they evolved from rottenn 
Andif they were, why since that time 
two thousand years have th 
no nobler souls than these appeared, 
who could show finer instinets, hie} 
Why, amid the luxury 
Roman proud patrician life, did th 
spring up so suddenly a class who ec 
quered by defeat, and laid foundatio 
among the lowly of the earth cem 

ed by their blood, that to this day p 
claim their origin to be thing dif 
ferent from the world’s natural infl 
eneces—a class whose leader 
than 
wore the 
themselves to free the slave, 
death to solace the plague-s " 
and abjured riches to feed the hungry 
with their stores? Why, among tl 
class alone of all the 
woman honored, 


tected alike in her virginity 


ago, 


views ? 


some 


renunciation rather eratifi 


of the senses; who 


earth’s 
classes, is 
*, her mate! 
Why, here 
alone, are we taught passion is to sub- 
and 
why here alone is found that power is 
given to act on the idea ?—that hun- 
dreds and thousands borne above this 
earth by that idea, have lived a lire 
such as the poets deem belongs to 
angels only, justice and truth their 
path illumining, and love divine in- 
spired by heaven (so deemed by th 
at least) infusing love of all humanity, 
to bear them nobly through the world’s 
rebuffs and contradictions, toil and 
want ?” That so empowered, by no ex- 
terior means, they walk superior to 
varthly types, to earthly influence, erect 


nity, and her widowhood ? 
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sons of God, though meanly clad; 
their sorrow only, that amidst this 
earth good does not reign supreme, 
that passion’s sway 80 oft usurps that 
power to quell high thoughts and sink 
their brethren’s souls to misery. No! 
no! it cannot be that all those glorious 
ets of heroism, which bore witness to 
higher existence than that lived by 
majority of men, an existence 
which realized that truth and love 
could bring down heaven to dwell upon 
the earth, amid all untoward exterior 
appliances, that a power exists inde- 

pendently of exterior surrounding 
happiness independently of material- 
isms—it cannot be that those acts were 
evolved from the polluted state of 
ciety in which they were performed, 
, tended to amend, and 
to cuide into a new channel. I do be- 
: in justice, truth, and love, as mo- 


1 hial +] . 
but Whien they 


powers, irrespectively of selfish 


if do believe 


ation to myself. 


i state of being in which they reign ; 


be- 

in a higher ideal of this justice, 
, and love, than the one in my own 
d, as also that from that higher ideal 
the 
it derive from the less: nor cana 


id as I am not a creator, I must 


ywn is derived, for greater 


ly formed reanism, whether evolv- 
created, originate Ye 

[hus‘mused Hester as she pondered 

er the lives of the saints which Eu- 
had sent he she read 
book of books—the gospel. Yet 

n to herself 

received. ler fa- 

dread was ever in 


r, and as 
dared not confess eveé 
th impression she 
ther! that source of 
her thought. 

Meantime 


1 


at the 


that father was uneasy 
evident disturbance in Hester’s 
mind. Onee or twice he had observed 
alight in 

the night, and yielding to his uneasi- 
ness he had softly turned the handle 
and opened the door; books were on 
the table, but the light was very low, 
and Hester! could he believe his eyes? 
Hester was on her knees, so absorbed 
as neither to perceive his entrance nor 
exit. He closed the door as silently as 
he had opened it, and turned to think. 
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her room at late hours of 
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What did this mean? Verily, wonders 
were heaped upon him! What should 
he do? That very day Mr. Spence 
had proposed for Hester’s hand, be- 
cause of her supposed freedom from su- 
perstition. What was to be done? 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


A CHANGE OF SCENE. THE SISTERS. 


ADELAIDE was wondrously desolate 
on her return home. Her noble man- 
sion, replete with elegance, what was 
it worth to her now? The famed 
Pantheon, for which a splendid gal- 
lery had been built, she never entered. 
The thought of it seemed to sicken 
her. Company wearied her, solitude 
distracted her. Miss Fairfield, the 
daughter of a decayed noble family, 
who acted as humble companion to her 
grace, was quite at a loss. What could 
be the matter with the lady? The poor 
humble lady companion did her best, 
her efforts were altogether unheeded. 
remained for the most 
part plunged in a profound reverie. 

Adelaide was reviewing the past 


he duchess 


comparing characters ; examining prin- 
ciples. She had not loved the duke, 
but none the less his death had proved 
a loss toher. Rich as she was, pow- 
erful as she was, she was neither so 
rich nor so powerful as she-had been 
while he lived. But there was a bit- 
terer feeling far than this. It was, that 
she had never been an object of love 
to him, or to any one. ‘She had cov- 
eted honor, power, weatlh. She had 
these ; but there were times when she 
would have given them all for the con- 
sciousness of having been loved as El- 
len had been. She was jealous of the 
affections now laid in the grave, and 
would ask herself whether, had she 
been the one whom the duke had seen 
first, had they met ere his. affections 
were engrossed, would he have loved 
her as he had loved the injured one ? 
“T had youth, beauty, and intellect,” 
thought she ;“ why should he not have 
loved me as he did that orphan gir! ?,, 
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Strange that these thoughts should 
come upon her now ; but only now had 
she compelled herself to acknowledge 
the great depth of feeling as well as the 
power of intellect which the duke had 
possessed. 

Until she had read the mystery of 
the “ Passion” in Avrillon, she had 
not understood the profound heavings 
of a contrite heart, which she had 
“mocked at” when he lay dying. 
Her eyes were beginning to open 
now; the world to wear a new as- 
pect, although as yet a cloudy mist 
hovered over her higher visions ; for 
she understood not the yearning of her 
own heart. 

She was in this softened mood when 
she received a letter from her father. 
Six months had elapsed since her 
mother’s death, and Mr. Godfrey com- 
plained that he could not yet rouse 
Hester to become’ anything like her 
usual self. He had taken her to York- 
shire, but she no longer cared to in- 
terest herself in “progression ;” she 
had been disgusted at some scenes 
of immorality, and had voted that 
intellectual improvement without the 
observance of the moral law was a 
failure. “In fact,” said Mr. Godfrey, 
“she is absorbed in discovering a 
‘new principle, and more than once 
I have found her on her knees, bathed 
in tears. Whatcan this mean? Has 
she also been tampered with? Iam 
uneasy: I am coming next week to 
pay you a visit, and shall bring her 
with me. Help me to rouse her from 
her raelancholy, and above all to ban- 
ish ianaticism, if it is that disease 
which has taken hold of her.” 

Adelaide was not altogether recon- 
ciled to Hester, in spite of Eugene’s 
explanation ; but the moment that she 
realized from this letter that a. re- 
straint was likely to be put upon her 
sister’s freedom of thought, the im- 
ages of her mother and Annie rose 
before her, and she determined to use 
such influence as she could to prevent 
“persecution.” “It is but a mistaken 
methcd after all,” pondered she, “ per- 
secution can only tend to engender ob- 
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stinacy, and rouse the pride of our na- 
tures. If Hester has any tendency to 
Catholicity, it can only be combated 
by reason, by showing its absurdity, 
My father will have to bring out 
his learned friends, and we will have 
the arguments of both sides plainly 
propounded. It will be an excitement. 
if nothing else. What was it that 
disgusted Hester with her ‘march of 
intellect’ scheme? She is not fickle. 
minded naturally ; there is something 
fermenting in her mind which must 
be worked out. I ameurious to 
the termination; and if Hester makes 
a friend of me, she shall have free- 
dom to think, and freedom too to act 
The 
shall be no more persecution in 
family.” 

Ah! Adelaide, you have learnt a 
lesson then from sorrow; it was not 
thus the proud young duchess reason 


according to her conscience. 


ed when at the zenith of her power. 

Adelaide received her visitor most 
kindly, and soon made Hester feel 
at home, though there 
dateness, almost a melancholy, about 
her, quite foreign to her previous d 
portment. Mr. Godfrey fidgeted 
concerning her in a manner quite un 
usual with him, and seemed to make i 
his principal occupation to provide het 
with interest and amusement. 

One morning, to the surprise of the 


Was a se- 


sisters, as they were sitting together 
Mr. Godfrey entered, accompanied 
by the rector and his lady. Adelaide 
had certainly done the indispensable 
before, in receiving and returning a 
formal call with these parties, but noth 

ing like intimacy had existed. Ade- 
laide was so rarely at church, that 
the reverend doctor and Jady did noi 
feel encouraged to push themselves 
into her society. However, Mr. God- 
frey now insinuated that his youngest 
daughter had taken a religious turn, 
and that he hoped from the doctor’s 
reputation for learning that he would 
be able to give that turn a right direc- 
tion, since unfortunately some develop- 
ments in his family in religious mat- 
ters had not been satisfactory. 
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Dr. Lowell had looked somewhat 
askance on hearing this, as Mr. God- 
frey’s latitudinarian opinions and. Eu- 
wene’s Catholicity were both pretty 
well known, and had immediately en- 
quired if Hester were a Catholic also. 
On receiving a decided negative he 
complied, though with some hesitation 
of manner. Controversy was not to 
the reverend gentleman's taste, and 
but that his wife offered to accompany 
him, and do her share of the talking, 
he would probably have backed out ; 
but the lady possessing at once more 
earnestness of character and more 
confidence in her power of suasion 
than her husband, was anxious not 
to lose this opportunity of setting 
forth the value of Protestantism, and 
thus preserving Miss Hester Godfrey 
from following the pernicious examples 
set by Eugene and Lady Conway. 

With these dispositions Dr. and 
Mrs. Lowell were ushered into the 
presence of the duchess and her sis- 
ter, not altogether at ease at finding 
themselves in such aristocratic society. 
Adelaide received them with her usual 
quiet dignity, and turned the conversa- 
tion to flowers, paintings, sculpture, lit- 
erature, everything, in fact, save the 
topic which they came to discuss. At 
length, turning to Mr. Godfrey, she 
asked if he had introduced Dr. Lowell 
to the Pantheon. 

“No, indeed,” said Mr. Godfrey, 
laughing, “the doctor is more anxious 
bout another subject just now; he is 
desirous of restoring his church, which 
has fallen out of repair.” 

“Indeed,” said Adelaide, “then I 
must have the pleasure of assisting 
him,’ and she placed a well-filled 
purse before the doctor. 

“Your grace is very good,” said 
the reverend gentleman. But Ade- 


laide had risen to seek a volume of 


engravings on church architecture, 
which she placed in the lady’s hand, 
telling her, as she presented it, that 
she presumed it would interest her, 
and might give her a hint or two 
to the style of embellishment suit- 
able. 
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The doctor now took courage. “I 
am’ glad to see your grace so much 
interested in our church,” he said. 
“T feared—” but here he stopped. 
Adelaide waited, perhaps a little ma- 
liciously, for the conclusion of the sen- 
tence, but it came not. 

“ May I ask what you fear, Dr. 
Lowell ?” she said. 

But as the answer did not seem 
quite ready, the lady of the reverend 
gentleman took up the word. “ Your 
grace will pardon us,” she said, “ but 
as we have so seldom the pleasure of 
seeing you at church, the doctor fear- 
ed that its reparation would not inter 
est you so much as your kind acts 
now prove that it does.” 

Adelaide bowed, but replied simply 
by turning to an engraving. “ I think 
it was in this style our church was 
originally built,” she said; “do you 
propose to restore it in any way simi- 
lar to the primitive idea ?” 

“T think not,” said the doctor, “ we 
only intend thoroughly to repair and 
cleanse it, unless, indeed, your grace 
desires your own pew altered.” 

“Oh! I will leave that matter to Miss 
Fairfield, she goes to church every Sun- 
day, I believe, and I wish she should 
be made as comfortable as_ possible. 
If you will be kind enough to consult 
with her in this matter, I will agree 
to any arrangement she may make.” 
And the duchess rang the bell, to re- 
quest the attendance of the lady named. 

“ But,” said the doctor, unwilling to 
lose the opportunity that seemed now 
to open, “I cannot believe that one 
so kind, so considerate, can be indiffer- 
ent to matters of religion.” 

By this time Adelaide was amused, 
so she answered with a quiet smile: 
“Tt does not follow that one is indif- 
ferent to religion, because one does 
not consult the statute-book to find it. 
Great as is my reverence for English 
kings, queens, parliaments, and prime- 
ministers, it is not to them I should go 
to learn religion.” 

The rector stared; his wife was 
equally confounded. The latter spoke 
first. “It is to church we were in- 
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viting your grace, to hear the word 
of God.” 

“The word of the preacher you 
mean, expounding what is termed the 
word of God, according to act of Par- 
liament, and varying according as 
Henry VIII., Edward VI, Eliza- 
beth, James, William, Anne, or the 
Georges have dictated. You mast 
excuse me, Dr. Lowell, I am a loyal 
subject, and as such duly uphold church 
and state, and you will ever find me 
willing to assist your wishes; but to 
take my religion by act of parliament 
home to my heart, to regulate my 
private motives, and unite my being 
to God, is quite another affair. Ah! 
in good time, here comes Miss Fair- 
eld. My dear Lucy,” continued 
the duchess, “ Dr. Lowell wishes the 
advantage of ycur good taste in 
arranging his church; I give you carte 


re- 
blanche to act in my name on the sub- 
ject. Imust also beg your kind offices 
in entertaining him and his lady this 
morning. They will like to visit the 
hot-houses, the conservatories, the gar- 


dens, perhaps, also the picture gallery 
and the hall of sculpture. Dr. Lowell, 
Mrs. Lowell, [hope at my return from 
my drive I shall still find you here ; 
you will favor me with your company 
to dinner.” 

Adelaide swept from tl 
a queen who had 
none dared to gainsay, carrying off 
Hester with her. 

Mr. Godfrey accompanied the rector 


D4 | 
1c room like 
4 ) y « " 
issued commands 


and his lady on their tour through the 
house, but neither he nor any one of the 
partes made the slightest allusion to 
Adeiaide’s remarks respecting the 
state religion; nor was the subject 
ever broached by them in her pres- 
ence again. The dinner passed off 
pleasantly enough, and in the evening 
the carriage of the duchess conveyed 
the married pair to their homes, they 
feeling themselves honored by the 
gracious reception which on _ the 
whole they had experienced. 

Mr. Godfrey could not but perceive 
from this attempt that it would be use- 
less for him to attempt giving any di- 
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rection to a religious movement, should 
such be the subject that occupied his 
daughter’s mind ; though in truth she 
was habitually so silent now, it was 
difficult for him to discover what did 
interest her. Suddenly he took it into 
his head he would like to go to Lon- 
don, and he Adelaide if she 
would not open her town house, and 
go too. 

“Certainly, if you wish it, father. 
It might amuse Hester also, for as yet 
Ilester I 
campaign of a London season.” 

But on their arrival in town Heste1 
did em in any 


launch forth into the great world of fash- 


asked 


has never gone through th 


not st Wav eager to 


ion; its frivolities diseusted her, so ) 


of the fashions shocked her, pat ticular- 
ly the ball dresses of some of he ryoul 


compeers. She could not reco: 


. “WE " 
native modesty to do he 


tl 
1 
prude bv the 
| 


Howev el 


made no ffort to shine, 


voted a 
clusives of ij ) il. 


Was soon 


she 
had ‘ 


tentions of the ¢ 


‘no success” in attracting the a 
ntlemen, she was soon 
forgiven and most times overlooked. 
But this latter fact she did not even 
perceive ; she was living within herself 
for the most part just now, look- 
ing for a principle 


’ 
and 


suc 


1 
when 


glance outside. It was not 


r a | erfaa tae . 1 
at Mayfair, among the 
- 


daughters of @€ { 


issipation, tha 


Th Oo i 


thing that was r markable about h 


might expect to find it. 


was her propensity to tak 
f. ‘e 


unusual, 


a. walk b 
breakfast ; this in London wa 
and but that tl 
imperiously for 

comment on the subject, and j 
contrived to conce: > I 
Mr. Godfrey, threatening di 


any one who spoke to him about it, it 
would have been a ne ver-ending to} ic 
of discussion. Hester was accompanied 
in these walks by her little maid, Norah, 
but Norah could never be brought to 
tell where they had been. “Sure ’twas 


sometimes this way and sometimes 
that, and how should she know the 
names of all those fine London streets ?” 

Mr. Godfrey was not often up on 
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her return, so did not perceive that 
she had been absent. One day, how- 
eyer, when Hester came in later than 
usual, Adelaide met her in the hall, 
took her bonnet and cloak from her, 
and whispered that Mr. Godfrey was 
already in the breakfast-room. 

Hester entered, but she found Mr. 
Godfrey so busy unfolding the news- 
paper that he did not perceive her en- 
trance. She passed behind him ere 
he was aware, and impressed a kiss 
on his forehead; it was her usual 
morning’s greeting: 

“Ha! Hester,so you’re up at last. 
I have a letter on your account.” 

“ A letter for me?” 

“No! yet one that you must an- 
swer; the great philosopher of the 
day is smitten with the charms of the 
fair vestal; he asked me ere we left 
Yorkshire if her heart was free.” 

« And what did you answer him ?” 

“ That I did not know, but would en- 
quire ; this letter is a sort of reproach- 
ful remonstrance for not having fulfill- 
ed my promise.” i 

Hester smiled, and Adelaide en- 
quired who the gentleman was. 

« A man,” said Hester, “ who thinks 
we have evolved into human beings 
from worms or bats or lower ercatures 
still, By-the-by, father, he never told 
us why 80 many lower creatures re- 
main unevolved.” 

“You piece of mischief, be serious ; 
what answer shall I give him ?” 

“ That I don’t like his pedigree: I 
am looking higher than worms for my 
forefathers.” 

“ But seriously, Hester—” 

“ But seriously, father, he says the 
character of the ancestry often reap- 
pears in the posterity, even after the 
lapse of many generations; and as 
he may have had a tiger, a hyena, 
or even a boa-constrictor in his genea- 
logical tree, I do not feel well inclined 
to trust myself to his keeping.” 

“Ts that the new philosophy ?” said 


Adelaide ; “ the vicious propensities of 


so many of the race are then account- 
ed for, they.are but beasts of prey in 
tailor’s clothes.” 

voL. Iv. 49 
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“ And yourselves, ladies ?” said Mr. 
Godfrey. 

“Oh!” said Adelaide, hastily,“ please 
do not put us into the same category, 
Hester and I are well content with the 
old story. We are daughters of men 
and women, created in the good old 
style; reigning over the brutes by 
special privilege, and claiging no sort 
of kindred with them whatever.” 

“ And Mr. Spence, Hester—” 

“Mr. Spence, father, must seek a 
mate among bis kindred, I am of an- 
other order of beings.” 

“Is that your final answer ?” 

“Ts is.” 

“ You will revoke it, Hester; I will 
tell him to come and plead for him- 
self.” 

“Tt will be useless; I shall tell him 
as I tell you, that I do not like his 
pedigree.” 

“Ts that your only objection ?” 

“It is sufficient for a lady to give 
one objection, I think, especially when 
that one is insuperable.” 

Mr. Godfrey seemed disappointed, 
but he made no reply: the entrance 
of Miss Fairfield to pour out the cof- 
fee summoned the party to the break- 
fast table. 

Mr. Godfrey took up the newspaper, 
and sipped his coffee in silence ; it was 
his habit to read in company when 
annoyed. Suddenly, however, he laid 
the paper down. “De Villeneuve 
dead,” he said, “my first, my earliest 
friend!” He rose and went to the 
window, but shortly afterward he left 
the room, evidently overpowered with 
the sudden news. Adelaide took 
up the paper. “It is the father, the 
old marquis, and his eldest son, 
drowned on Lake in a sudden 
squall of wind. Why, Hester, our old 
acquaintance now succeeds to the 
property and title.” 

“ Was not the elder brother mar- 
ried ?” 

“The paper says not; or at least it 
says he was a widower and childless, 
and that the estates now dévolve on 
the second, the youngest son, the one 
who was in England last year.” 


~ 


4 
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“ Yes, and it says that he was about 
to start for England again when this 
event detained him, and that he is ex- 
pected shortly ; why, it is three months 
ago since the old marquis died.” 

“Tt’s strange the news did not reach 
us before, but what business can our 
M. de Villeneuve have in England 
now ?” 

“There is some talk of his coming 
over to take the ‘ Poor Clares’ back 
with him. He was Euphrasie’s guar- 
dian, and I. know he wished to get 
her and the community established in 
America. It was that wish that took 
him back, to see what arrangements 
could be effected.” 

“ But will they go?” 

“Nay, that I know nothing about ; 
I suppose he talked with them on the 
matter ere he made his plans.” 

By this time the breakfast table was 
cleared, and the sisters were alone to- 
gether, and Adelaide suddenly turned 
the conversation into another channel. 
“ Hester,” she said, “ you must make 
me your friend; you know that you 
are pursuing a path of difficulty. You 
are my father’s idol, have you thought 
what it will be to break his heart ?” 

“OQ Adelaide! forbear; I have 
thought of that, and the thought is 
nearly killing me, but I must on in 
spite of myself.” 

“Tt is true, then ?” 

“ What is true ?” 

“ That you go to mass every morn- 
ing, and weep yourself to sleep every 
night, my poor, dear sister !” 

“ How did you discover this?” 

“Your attendant showed your pil- 
low to Lucy Fairfield, it was no longer 
fit to use ;and Lucy followed you more 
than once, and saw you enter the Ba- 
varian Ambassador’s chapel in War- 
wick street.” 

“ But she did not tell my father ?” 

“No, I have threatened with dis- 
Missal any one who makes a remark 
on the subject ; meantime tell me, are 
you a Catholic ?” 

“No! but I must see the end of 
this. Adelaide, out of Christianity 
there is no ‘ power ;’ and ‘ power’ it is 
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that we want to effect good. Science 
is taking the form of Atheism more 
and more. It represses rather than 
elevates. The masses are awakening 
to consciousness of possessing a right 
to intellectual culture under influences 
that will finally subject them even 
more to tyranny ; for when man seeks 
only sensuous gratification by his 
science, he must eventually fall under 
the empire of the appetites, and then 
barbarism results. Is not this the his- 
tory of all anterior civilization? Our 
modern rise has been the gradual growth 
of intellect evolved under the restrain- 
ing influence of religion ; and though 
men have very imperfectly submitted 
to these resraints, they have produced 
immense fruit among the masses, 
Even indirectly, the consciousness of 
the possession of soul, of immortal 
power, has elevated the ideal, and the 
laborer assumes a legitimate place 
in humanity. And woman, Adelaide, 
what is woman out of Christianity ? 
What was she in Pagan Greece and 
Rome ; what will she be again if 
Christianity is abolished? I see but 
three phases for her. The Turkish 
harem, the Mormon polygamy, or that 
worse than either state, which con- 
signs an immense number of our sex 
to debasement utter and desper- 
ate.” 

“There is too much truth in this. 
But, Hester, be cautious; I will not 
hinder you, rather will I help you 
and study with you, but you are not 
yet a Catholic. I must then 
again, be cautious: I dare not think 
on the result of my father’s knowing 
your present study !” 

“Indeed it has troubled me more 
than a little. O Adelaide! why 
should there be such a_ prejudice 
against any one form of religion?” 

“T cannot answer that, still less can 
I tell why men of science should hate 
it so supremely; but it is so, and you 
know, dear Hester, that the shock of 
your conversion might occasion a ter- 
rible convulsion in my father. Let 
us proceed quietly, until the result is 
decided. Have you ever considered 


say 
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what is the first step to take in the 
investigation of truth ?” 

“JT am inclined to think the process 
must be a moral one, as well as an 
intellectual one. I heard a preacher 
say lately: ‘ Souls who would come to 
Christ, must first be gathered to the 
Baptist! ” 

Adelaide hid her face in her hands, 
“There is a deep meaning in that,” 
she said. “Hester, I too have my 
secret. Do you remember the Catho- 
lic priest whom I ordered to quit the 
house as soon as the duke was dead? 
His visage haunts me, he looked up 
from his prayers at my words, and his 
face seemed so full of. pity, pity for 
me, that I half relented; but matters 
had gone too far. Well, I wrote to 
Eugene lately to inquire about him, 
and Eugene says he is at H on a 
mission among the poor Irish laborers, 
and that young Henry, the duke’s son, 
is with him. The mother too, the 
Ellen of the duke’s romance, lives in 
the neighborhood. I have an intense 
desire to pay the place a visit; had 
you not come, I should have gone 
alone ; now will you go with me ?” 


TO BE C 
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“ Willingly ; you are, then, in com- 
munication with Eugene ?” 

“ Slightly ; I dare not tell him all 
that is in my thoughts, lest I should 
raise false hopes. I have not faith, but 
I feel it would be a great gift.” 

“So great that it would be worth 
any sacrifice ; but Catholics say it is a 
supernatural gift, and that it must come 
from God.” 

_“ And Eugene insists that the pres- 
ence of sin blinds the soul, by ob- 
scuring the spiritual faculty, thus hin- 
dering the reception of faith.” 

“Tf so,” said Hester, “ we must do 
what we can to get clear of sin, even 
at the price of confession.” 

“Tt is therefor I intend to see the 
abbé, to make reparation. I will not 
voluntarily put an obstacle to the 
reception of God’s gifts. If grace 
comes, it shall find’ me ready to re- 
ceive it.” 

Hester looked at Adelaide in sur- 
prise. The haughty duchess had dis- 
appeared; another spirit so gentle 
looked -from those eyes, that Hester 
could only throw herself into her sis- 
ter’s arms and weep. 


INTINUED, 





ON THE CURE OF BARTIMEUS. 


“ Bartimeus, the blind man, sat by the wayside begging. Andthey say to him: Be of better comfort: arise, 


He calleth thee. 


Ovt of the windows of my mind— 
From my heart’s idly open door, 
My gaze the wide world wanders o’er, 
And yet, alas! how blind, how blind! 


My sight of things divine how dim! 
Though there be not a single day 
But Jesus passeth by the way; 

All else I see, but blind to him. 


Though rich, I seek the beggar’s mite— 
His beauty only do I prize; 
And all is darkness to my eyes 
Whilst he is hidden from my sight. 


I hear a voice within my soul— 

“ Arise, of better comfort be, 

And come: the Master calleth thee— 
Thy faith shall also make thee whole.” 
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From the Dublin Review. 


ORIGEN AT CZSAREA. 


Origenis Libri contra Celsum (inter Opera omnia). 


In concluding our survey of the 
character and work of Origen, it will 
be useful to recall the leading dates in 
the chronology of his life to the date of 
his exodus from Alexandria. Bern inor 
about 186, he became the head of the 
Catechetical school at the age of eight- 
een. About 211 he visited Rome. 
From that year till 231, he labored at 
Alexandria, with no other interruptions 
than short journeys into Arabia, to 
Cesarea, and into Greece. In 231 
he left Alexandria never to return, 
and thenceforward the chief place of 
his residence was Cesarea of Pales- 
tine. In the fourth or fifth year of his 
sojourn there (235), Maximin’s perse- 
cution compelled him to flee to Cesa- 
rea of Cappadocia. Returning to the 
other Caesarea in 238, he remained 
there for about eleven years, that is, 
until the commencement of the Decian 
persecution. During these years, how- 
ever, he made another journey into 
Greece, and two more into Arabia. 
After the cessation of the persecution 
he lived a short time in Jerusalem, and 
thence removed to Tyre, where he died 
in 253, or 254, in the sixty-ninth year 
of his age. The chief divisions of his 
life after attaining manhood are there- 
fore the following : 


1. The twenty years (211—281) of his 
Alexandrian teaching. 

2. The twenty years (281—251) of his life 
at Caesarea. 

8. The three or four years from the end of 
the Decian persecution (251) till his death 
(254.) “ 


In our present essay we shall be 
coneerned chiefly with the second of 
these periods. It was the time of Ori- 
gen’s most active and dignified labor. 
He was now not so much the teacher 
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of disciples as the teacher of teachers 
and the doctor of the whole East. The 
church was, on the whole, at peace, 
her numbers were increasing, her or- 
ganization developing, and her doc- 
trines becoming daily more and more 
a subject of inquiry to intellects, friend- 
ly and hostile. We have before taken 
notice (Dublin Review, April, 1866, 
p- 401) how Caesarea was an impor- 
tant centre, political, literary, and re- 
ligious; and here Origen spent the 
twenty years of which we now speak, 
in intercourse with such bishops as S. 
Alexander, S: Theoctistus, and Firmi- 
lian, in training such pupils as Grego- 
ry Thaumaturgus, in preaching such 
homilies as those on Isaiah, Ezechiel, 
and the Canticles, in writing such 
apologies as the Contra Celsum, and 
in carrying through such an enterprise 
as the Hexapla. It is to this period 
that we must refer the emphatic testi- 
amony of §. Vincent of Lerins. “ It is 
impossible,” says he, “to tell how 
Origen was loved, esteemed, and ad- 
mired by every one. All that made 
any profession of piety hastened to 
him from the ends of the world. There 
was no Christian who did not respect 
him as a prophet, no philosopher who 
did not honor him as a master.” The 
word piety (evoéBera) is worth notic- 
ing, because something much more 
wide and broad was meant by it then 
than now; indeed, the original word 
would be better translated religion or 
religiousness. ‘The term, prophet, is 
also worthy of being remarked; a 
prophet means one who is at once a 
teacher of the most exalted class and 
an ascetic who has perfectly trampled 
this world under his feet. Finally, 
the philosophers looked to him as their 
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master, though he professed to teach 
no philosophy but Christianity, and 
quoted the Hebrew scriptures instead 
of Plato and Aristotle when men came 
to him with difficulties about the soul, 
the logos, and the creator. 

In the present article, therefore, we 
shall be concerned with his Cesarean 
life; and as it is impossible to com- 
press within moderate limits all that 
might be said of the literary produc- 
tions of this exceedingly rich period 
of his labors, we shall confine our- 
selves chiefly to the ‘consideration of 
the great work Contra Celsum. First, 
however, let us take a glance at the 
events of the twenty years, for they 
are not void of events which give us a 
notion of the man. 

Since his principal charge at Czsa- 
rea was to preach the Word of God 
to the people, perhaps the largest part 
of his extant writings has come to con- 
sist of the homilies that he delivered 
in the discharge of this honorable 
duty. It was the bishop himself 
who, as a rule, preached in the 
church, and no priest was substituted 
whose learning and piety were not be- 
yond all question. We have before 
quoted the strong words in which 
Eusebius has handed down the opin- 
ion of Origen held by S. Theoctistus, 
bishop of Caesarea. On the Sunday, 
therefore, as we learn from himself, 
on festivals, and sometimes, it would 
seem, on Fridays or other week days, 
he stood forth from among the clergy 
with all the weight of his bishop’s man- 
date and of his own character, to inter- 
pret and comment on the Holy Scrip- 
tures. If would be interesting to be 
able to picture to ourselves that church 
at Ceesarea in which the great light of 
the east spoke, Sunday after Sunday, 
to the mingled Greek and barbarian 
Christians of the capital of Palestine. 
It would probably be a building de- 
signed and founded for the purpose. 
Yet it cannot have been grand or 
sumptuous, or in any way resembling 
a heathen temple, for Origen himself 
allows that the Christians had no 
“temples.” What it was inside we 
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can better guess. We know from 
Origen’s own hints that there existed 
in it the usual distinctions of position 
for the various ranks of faithful and 
of clergy that are so well known from 
writers of a century later. We may 
therefore conclude that the chancel 
or altar part was clearly separat- 
ed from the rest of the interior, 
and perhaps elevated above it; that 
the altar itself stood at some dis- 
tance from the eastern wall, and that 
round the apsis behind it ran the Bjua, 
or presbyters’ bench. Here, in the 
centre, stood the chair of the bishop, 
and here he sat during the sacred lit- 
urgy in the midst of bis priests, all in 
a semicircle of lofty seats. The dea- 
cons and inferior clergy occupied the 
rest of the sanctuary, which was sep- 
arated bya railing from the nave. In 
the nave, immediately outside the rails, 
stood the ambo or reading-desk, some- 
times called the choir, for here cluster- 
ed the singers and readers whose place 
it was to intone the less solemn parts 
of the liturgy. Hangings, more or less 
magnificent, according to circumstan- 
ces, suspended above the rails, were 
closed during the canon of the ‘mass, 
and shut out the holies from the sight 
of the people. Over the altar was the 
canopy, on four pillars, and upon the 
altar a linen cloth; and the chair of 
the bishop was usually covered with 
suitable drapery. When the bishop 
preached, he stood or sat forward, prob- 
ably in front of the altar, but within 
the chancel-rails ; it was a very unusu- 
al thing to preach from the ambo, 
though S. John Chrysostom is record- 
ed to have done 80 in Sancta Sophia, 
in order to be better heard by the peo- 
ple. Origen, therefore, would preach 
from the sanctuary on the Lord’s-day; 
bishop, priests, clergy, and people, in 
their places to hear him; the pontiff 
in his flat mitre with the infule of 
the high priesthgod ; the priests in the 
linen chasubles that came down and 
covered them on every side; the dea- 
cons and others in their various tunics 
and albs ; the singers and readers with 
the diptychs and books of chant Jaid 
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ready open on the desk of the ambo ; 
the faithful in the nave, men on one 
side and women on the other; the 
virgins and the widows in their seats 
apart ; the various orders of penitents 
in the nave or in the narthex, and the 
band of listening catechumens in front 
of the “ royal gates” (of the nave) that 
they hoped soon to be allowed to en- 
ter. His hearers would be of all de- 
grees of fervor, and of many different 
ranks; they might include Greek 
philosophers and poor vernce or house 
slaves, patricians of Roman burghs, 
and {Syrian porters; doubtless the 
bulk of them were the poor and the 
lowly of Caesarea. He had to say a 
word to all, and he found means to say 
it, in the word of Holy Scripture. He 
had, by this time, dispensed himself 
from previously writing his discourses ; 
and hence many of those that have come 
down to us are the shorthand reports 
that were taken down as he spoke, and 
afterward corrected by himself. The 


text or subject of the discourse was that 
portion of Scripture which had just 
been recited by the reader, or part of 


it; though sometimes we find that he 
had & text given him by the bishop or 
by the presbytery, and that occasionally 
he selected a particular subject at the 
desire of “some of the brethren.” He 
held his own copy of the Scripture in 
his hand; for we find him comparing 
it with the version just used by the 
reader. His discourses were not set 
pieces of eloquence; they were true 
homilies, that is, familiar and easy 
addresses, almost seeming to have 
developed themselves out of an ear- 
lier style of dialogue between priest 
and people. They have all the abrupt- 
ness, «Ul the questionings and answer- 
ings, all the explanations of terms and 
sentences, and all the appreciation of 
difficulties that suggest rather the cat- 
echist with his class than the preacher 
with his auditory. We miss the poe- 
try and fine fancy of Clement, but we 
gain in orderly and connected develop- 
ment. One is certainly tempted to 
think that more artistic and orna- 
mental treatment might have been 


words. 
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expected from the son of Leonides 
and the-teacher of rhetoric. But 
Origen tells us more than once that he 
studiously avoids worldly and profane 
eloquence. His reason seems not far 
to seek. Rhetaric was the main pro- 
fession of the pagan teachers that 
abounded in every town of the em- 
pire; and §. Augustin’s expression, 
that rhetoric meant the art of telling 
lies, was not exaggerated. Rhetoric 
in those days did not mean the sound 
and immortal precepts of Aristotle, 
but the vain heaping together of empty 
It was the necessity of pro- 
testing against this that has undoubt- 
edly given much of their ruggedness 
to the homilies of Origen. His watch- 
word was, edification ; his rule and law, 
as he expressly says, was, not com- 
pleteness of exposition, not parade 
of words, but the benefit of those who 
listened. Because he was. a speaker, 
he rejected tedious and minute dis- 
quisitions, which were more suitable 
for “the leisure of a writer.” Because 
he was a speaker of the truth, he 
avoided, even to austerity, the imita- 
tion of profane and perverted art. He 
was rich in matter, and poured forth 
a'stream of doctrine, of exhortation, 
of reproof. His name and character 
did the rest. A word from Origen 
had more weight than a treatise from 
anunknown mouth. We have no rec- 
ord of how his audience took his dis- 
courses, save what is implied in the 
general testimony to his prodigious 
reputation. But, on the other hand, 
he presents us with a few facts about 
his audience. We learn that some 
were readier to look after the adorning 
of the church than the beautifying of 
their own souls. It appears that it 
was difficult to get an audience toge- 
ther on common week-days, and that 
they were somewhat remiss in as- 
sembling even on festivals, though he 
speaks of a few as “ constant attend- 
ants” on the preaching. ‘Those who did 
come to church, too often came not so 
much to hear God’s word, as because 
it was a festival, and because it was 
pleasant to have a holiday. And 
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some escaped the sermon altogether 
by going out immediately after the 
reading. “ Why do you complain of 
not knowing this and not knowing 
that,” he says, “when you never wait 
for the conference, and never interro- 
gate your priests?’ Moreover; many 
who were present at the discourse 
i body, were far away in spirit, for 
“ they sat apart in the corners of the 
Lord’s house and occupied themselves 
with profane confabulation.” He did 
not preach to an immaculate audience: 
there were many who were Christians 
in name, Pagans in life; many who 
turned the house of prayer into a den 
of thieves; many who preferred the 
agora, the law courts, the farm, before 
the church ; and many who could pro- 
vide pedagogues, masters, books, mon- 
ey, and time, that their children might 
learn the liberal arts, but who failed to 
see that something of the same dili- 
gence and sacrifice was necessary on 
their own parts if they wished to be- 
come true~-disciples of the word of 
God. But from all this it would be 


wrong to infer that Origen’s hearers 


were worse than others in their cir- 
cumstances. Doubtless they listened 
with reverence both to his teaching 
arid to his rebukes. Perhaps even 
they applauded him by acclamation ; 
such a thing was not unknown a cen- 
tury or so later. It would be little to 
Origen’s taste to have his audience 
waving their garments and rocking 
their bodies in ecstasy or calling out 
“orthodox !” as they did to S. Cyril, 
of Alexandria, or “Thou art the thir- 
teenth apostle !” as the excitable Con- 
stantinopolitans did to S. Chrysostom ; 
like S. Jerome, he preferred “ to excite 
the grief of the people rather than their 
applause, and his commendation was 
their tears.” §. Vincent, of Lerins, 
two centuries after Origen’s preaching 
at Cesarea, speaks of the way in 
which his “ eloquence” affected himself. 
If his audience were as well satisfied, 
they must have listened to him with 
great pleasure and profit. “ His dis- 
course,” says §. Vincent, in the Com- 
monitorium, “ was pleasant to the fan- 
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cy, sweet as milk to the taste ; it seems 
to me that there issued from his mouth 
honey rather than words. Nothing 
so hard to believe, but his powers of 
controversy made it plain; nothing 
so difficult to practise, but his per- 
suasiveness rendered it easy. ‘Tell 
me not that he did nothing but argue. 
There has never been-a teacher who 
has used so many examples out of the 
Holy Writ.” The homilies of Origen 
did not pass away with the voice that 
delivered them. Till he was sixty 
years old he had generally written 
them out beforehand. After that 
time the shorthand writers _ beside 
him caught every word as it fell, and 
so the discourses became a treasury for 
ever. Fortune and time have indeed 
destroyed far the greater part of the 
“thousand and more tractates” which 
S. Jerome says he’ delivered in the 
church, and of what remain some only 
exist in abbreviated Latin translations. 
But ‘though their letter is diminish- 
ed, their spirit pervades the whole 
field of patristic exposition, and many 
of the greatest of the Greek and Latin 
fathers have not hesitated over and 
over again to use at length the exact 
words of Origen. And so the sen- 
tences first uttered in the church of 
Cesarea have become the public 
property of the church universal, and 
while Cesarea is a ruin and its li- 
brary scattered to dust, the living word 
and spirit of him who spoke there, 
speaks still in cities far greater, and to 
auditories far more wide; for every 
pulpit utters his thoughts, and Christ- 
ian people, though they may not know 
it. are. everywhere “edified” by that 
which was first the offspring of his in- 
tellect. ; 

Origen had been laboring at Caesarea 
for barely four years when one of those 
interruptions occurred that he had al- 
ready become familiar with at Alex- 
andria. The Emperor Maximin (235), 
a barbarian giant, whose unchecked 
propensities for cruelty and blood seem 
to have driven him absolutely mad 
before the end of his three years’ reign, 
followed up the murder of his bene- 
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factor Alexander Severus by a series 
of horrors, in which were involved both 
pagans and Christians alike. Any 
man of name, character, or wealth, in 
any part of the world that could be 
reached by a Roman cohort, was liable 
to confiscation, torture, and death in 
order to appease his frantic suspicions. 
Cesarea was an important Roman 
post, and as no one in Cesarea was 
better known than the head of the 
Christian school, we soon find that 
Origen is marked out for avictim. He 
escaped, however, by a prompt flight, 
and: reached the other Czsarea, of 
Cappadocia, the see of his friend Fir- 
milian. He had no sooner arrived 
there than the capricious persecution 
fell upon the city of his refuge, under 
the auspices of Serenianus the gov- 
ernor, “a dire and bitter persecutor,” 
as he is called by Firmilian. In these 
straits he managed to lie hid for two 
years in the house of a lady called 
Juliana—a house, indeed, to which he 
was attracted by other considerations 
beside that of safety ; for this lady was 
the heiress of the whole library of 
Symmachus the Ebionite, one of those 
learned translators of the Hebrew 
Scriptures whom Origen incorporated 
in the Hexapla. He himself mentions 
with great satisfaction the advantages 
which his biblical labors derived from 
the opportunities he enjoyed in his 
Cappadocian retirement. Weare also 
indebted to this period for two, not the 
least, interesting, of his works. Maxi- 
min’s informers seem to have contrived 
to implicate the good Christian Am- 
bros in some trouble. That Ambrose 
was a man of wealth we have seen, 
and he was undoubtedly, also, in some 
considerable charge or employment 
which necessitated his journeying fre- 
quently from one Roman city to an- 
other. Whether this persecution 
caught him at Alexandria or Casarea, 
or elsewhere, is uncertain; but he had 
received notice of his danger and was 
preparing to place himself in security 
when the insurrection of the Gordians 
broke out in Syria and Asia, and in 
the confusion and trouble that ensued 
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he became the prisoner of Maximin’s 
troops, and was immediately sent, or 
destined to be sent, to Germany, where 
the emperor had just concluded a tri- 
umphant campaign. The news of the 
danger of his zealous friend and patron 
drew from Origen the letter that we 
know now as the Exhortatio ad Mar- 
tyrium. It was accompanied by an- 
other, the De Oratione, which he had 
perhaps already composed. These 
two works, into an examination of 
which we cannot enter, show more of 
the interior spirit of their writer than 
anything else that has reached us. 
When a history of the early methods 
of prayer comes to be written, the 
treatise on prayer will have to be thor- 
oughly examined.* The Exhortation 
to Martyrdom is full of the true Adam- 
antine vehemence and piety. Though 
addressed to Ambrose, it is really, and 
would be accepted as a general call to 
the Church of Palestine to stand fast 
and do manfu!ly in the dangerous time: 
on which they had fallen. The name 
of Protectetus, a priest of Czsarea, 
which is associated with that of Am- 
brose in the dedication, as he was also 
in danger of death, felicitously localizes 
it, and we may look upon it as a homily, 
delivered in writing and from a dis- 
tance, and on a new and stirring sub- 
ject, to that church which he had been 
accustomed to edify with his words 
during the three or four years preced- 
ing. We unwillingly omit to enter 
upon it at large. At Maximin’s death 
(238) he returned to his own Cesarea. 
After this, his literary enterprises, 
completed and undertaken, come thick 
and frequent. Among other works we 
meet with the commentaries on Eze- 
chiel and Isaiah, on S. Matthew and 
S. Luke, on Daniel and the twelve 
minor prophets, and on several of the 
epistles of S. Paul. It is to this time 
also that belongs the celebrated expo 
sition of the Canticle of Canticles, of 
which S. Jerome has said, that whereas 
in his other works he surpassed all 
other men, so in this he surpassed him- 
self. But little of the original has 
come down to us, and the translation 
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of Rufinus is too free and abridged to 
enable us to understand how this high 
praise was deserved. 

About the same period he made a 
second journey into Greece. What 
occasion brought him to Athens we are 
not informed. We find, however, that 
he thought very highly of the Athen- 
ian Chureh. | In his reply to Celsus, 
speaking of the influence and weight 
that Christians were everywhere ac- 
quiring, he instances the Church at 
Athens, and boasts that the assembly 
of the Athenian people was only a 
tumultuous mob in comparison with 
the congregation of the Athenian 
Christians. Since Athens was even 
then the central light of the whole 
world, we may perhaps conclude that 
Origen’s journey thither was caused by 
some phase of the conflict between 
Philosophy and the Gospel with which 
he had been all his life so familiar. 
On his return to Cesarea he wrote the 
answer to Celsus, with which we shall 
concern ourselves presently. It was 
written during the reign of Philip the 
Arabian. We are told by Eusebius 
that Origen wrote a letter to this em- 
peror. What this letter can have been 
about is somewhat of a puzzle in his- 
tory. Eusebius, to be sure, a couple 
of chapters before he mentions the 
letter, relates a story, rather coldly, 
about Philip’s coming to the church 
(at Antioch) one Easter time as a 
Christian, and his seating himself among 
the penitents when the bishop (S. 
Babylas) refused to admit him on any 
other terms. §. Babylas might well 
reject him and place him among the 
penitents, for his career, which com- 
menced, as that of most of the Roman 
emperors, with the murder of his pre- 
decessor, the young Gordian, had been 
anything but innocent. Certain it is, 
however, that the story was current of 
Philip’s being a Christian. Evenif he 
were not, which seems the more preb- 
able, there is no improbability that he 
may have questioned such a man as 
Origen about Christianity. It must be 
recollected, moreover, that this Em- 
peror Philip was by birth an Arabian, 
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being a native of Bostra. He was the 
son of a robber-chief, and we are first 
introduced to him as taking an impor- 
tant part in the campaign of Gordian 
in which the Persians were driven out 
of Mesopotamia. The important Ro- 
man city of Bostra, though not within 
the boundaries of Arabia, was suffi- 
ciently near them to be considered the 
metropolis of the upper part of Arabia, 
as Petra was of the middle. Philip, 
therefore, was evidently nothing more 
than a-powerful Bedouin Sheik, such 
as may be seen at this very day in the 
countries of which he was a native, 
and had succeeded his father in the 
possession of wide influence over the 
predatory tribes that ranged over all 
Palestine, Syria, and Arabia, except 
the actual spots occupied by a Roman 
military force. His character. is sig- 
nificantly illustrated by the incident 
that raised him to the purple. When 
Gordian’s army was in Mesopotamia, 
his dangerous captain of Free Lances 
took vare to have the whole of the 
commissariat supplies intercepted, and 
thus caused the mutiny which termi- 
nated in Gordian’s death. Such a feat 
was easy and natural to a chief whose 
wild horsemen commanded every part 
of the great Syrian desert that lay 
between Mesopotamia and the Roman 
stations off the Mediterranean coast. 
But what is more to our purpose is, 
that Origen was frequently at Bostra, 
and was there at the very time of Gor- 
dian’s campaign and Philip’s accession. 
Bearing in mind the extent to which 
the name of Origen was known among 
the pagan men of letters, as well as 
among the Christian churches, it seems 
impossible but that Philip must have 
heard him mentioned. Only let us 
grant that the emperor had a leaning 
to Christianity, even though in no bet- 
ter spirit than that of an eclectic, and 
the oceasion of Origen’s letter becomes 
clear. The mention of the Syrian 
desert reminds us of another cele- 
brated name. Palmyra, or Tadmor of 
the Wilderness, was, at the time of 
which we write, almost in the zenith of 
her beauty, though it was not till 
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twenty years afterward that her splen- 
dor culminated and collapsed under 
Zenobia and Longinus. Origen knew 
the great philosopher, who had been 
his auditor at Alexandria, and whom 
he had most probably met again at 
Athens. It is quite possible that Lon- 
ginus may have become the guest of 
Zenobia before Origen left Czsarea 
for the last time, and, therefore, during 
the time he was so familiar with the 
Arabian Church. We know that he 
had more than a mere acquaintance 
with the author of the Treatise on the 
Sublime, and, perhaps, there were no 
two minds of the age more fitted to 
grapple with each other. Of their 
mutual influence we have no certain 
traces, but it may be noted that amongst 
the lost works of Longinus there is 
a treatise Ilepi dpyov. Can it have 
had any relation to that of Origen under 
the same name ? 

It was at Caesarea, between the years 
243 and the breaking out of the 
Decian persecution in 249, that was 
written the famous Contra Celsum. 


It is justly considered the masterpiece 


of its author. Ostensibly an answer 
to the gainsayings of a heathen phi- 
losopher, it really takes up, with the 
calmest scientific precision, the position 
that Christianity is so true and hangs 
together with such’ completeness of 
moral beauty, that the barkings of 
Gentile learning cannot confute it, nor 
the violence of Gentile hatred stop its 
inevitable march. With no rhetorical 
passion, with profound learning, with 
a knowledge of Holy Scripture truly 
worthy of Adamantius, with frequent 
passages of noble and profound elo- 
quence, the Christian doctor builds up 
the monument of the faith he loved 
and taught; and the work that has 
come down to us through all those 
ages since it was written, has been rec- 
ognized for fifteen hundred years as 
one of those great, complete, finished 
productions that are only given to the 
world by the pen of a genius. Euse- 
bius, his biographer, speaks of it as 
containing the refutation of all that has 
been asserted, and, “by pre-occupa- 
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tion,” of all that could ever be asserted 
on certain vital matters of controversy. 
S. Basil and S. Gregory Nazianzen 
strung together a series of favorite 
passages mainly from it and called 
their work Philocalia, “love for the 
beautiful.” §. Jerome, whose praise 
cannot be suspected of partiality, puts 
him by the side of two other great 
apologists his successors, and exclaims 
that to read them makes him think 
himself the merest tyro, and shrivels 
up all his learning to a sort of a 
dreamy remembrance of what he was 
taught as a boy. sishop 3ull takes 
the Contra Celsum as the touchstone 
of Origen’s dogmatic teaching ; “ he 
meant it for the public,” he says, “ he 
wrote it thoughtfully and of set pur- 
pose, and he wrote it when he was 
more than sixty years of age, full of 
knowledge and experience.” 

It must have been about the time 
when Marcus Aurelius was engaged 
in persecuting the church (160-180 ) 
that a certain eclectic Platonist philos- 
opher called Celsus, in order to con- 
tribute his share to the good work, 
wrote an uncompromising attack on 
Christianity, and called it by the title 
of The True Word; or, The Word 
of Truth. We have called him an 
eclectic Platonist ; but, in fact, it is very 
much disputed among the learned what 
sect of philosophers he honored with 
his allegiance. Some call him a Stoic, 
others an Epicurean, and this latter 
opinion is the common traditional one ; 
and what would seem to settle the 
question, Epicurean is the epithet given 
to him by Origen himself. That 
Origen, when he took up The Word of 
Truth to refute it, thought he was going 
to refute an Epicurean, is quite evi- 
dent ; but it is no less evident that he 
had not read many sentences of the 
work itself before he began to doubt 
and more than doubt whether the name 
of Epicurean was a true description of 
its author. In one place he is amazed 
to hear “an Epicurean say such 
things,” in another he charges him 
with artfully concealing his Epicurism 
for a purpose, and in a third he sup- 
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poses that if he ever was an Epicurean 
he has renounced its tenets and betaken 
himself to something more sound and 
sensible. What made Origen hesitate 
to #tate plainly that he was no follow- 
er of Epicurus seems to have been the 
broad tradition that had attached the 
epithet to the name of Celsus, thereby 
identifying the writer of The Word 
of Truth with: the writer of a certain 
work against magic, well known to 
literary men, which was beyond all 
doubt from the pen of an Epicurean 
Celsus. This latter was also probably 
the same as the Celsus to whom the 
scoffer Lucian dedicated his Alexander, 
in which he shows up that impostor’s 
tricks. apd sham magic; and Lucian, 
in his dedication, alludes to the works 
against magic, just as Origen does. As 
Lucian died some years before Origen 
was born, the works against magic 
must have been very widely known, 
and their author must have been ac- 
cepted as the Celsus, and, as he was 
certainly an Epicurean, that designa- 
tion fastened itself also upon the other 
Celsus, the author of The Word of 
Truth, who had not had the advantage 
of an admiring Lucian to fix his prop- 
er title in the memory of the literary 
world. But an Epicurean he certainly 
was not. One proof is quite sufficient. 
The subject of magic was a decisive 
test of a true Epicurean. Not believ- 
ing in Providence and professing, in 
fact, a sort of philosophic atheism, he 
considered that gods and demons never 
interfered in the concerns of the earth 
and the human race. Human and 
mundane atoms, as they got created by 
a species of accident and came toge- 
ther fortuitously, so they continued to 
blunder against each other in various 
ways, and thus caused what men fool- 
ishly called the cosmos, or order of the 
universe ; whilst the divine nature of 
the immortals, serene on Olympus 

Semota a nostris rebus, sejunctaque longé, 

Jam privata dolore omni, privata periclis, 

Ipsa suis pollens opibus, nil indiga nostri, 

Nec bené pro meritis capitur nec tangitur ira. 

Lucretius, de Rerum Natura, I. 59. 


The Epicurean, therefore, laughed 
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alike at the notion of benevolent god 
and malignant demon, at providence 
and at magic, and crowned himself with 
flowers and drank and sinned, if his 
means allowed it, under the soothing 
persuasion that “ to-morrow” he was 
“to die.” When, therefore, we find 
that the author of The Word of Truth 
not only attributes miracles to Aéscula- 
pius, Aristeas, and others, and magic 
to Christ, but also considers that this 
world and its various parts are com- 
mitted to the custody of demons, whom 
it is, therefore, proper to propitate by 
worship and sacrifice, we need no 
other evidence that he was no follower 
of Epicurus. 

On the other hand, a prominent be- 
lief in the agencies of unseen powers 
was a mark of the Platonist of the day. 
Whatever Plato may have thought of 
the inferior gods and demons (and on 
some occasions, as in the Timzeus, he 
speaks of them with considerable lev- 
ity), the followers, who revived his 
doctrine in the first centuries after 
Christ, gave them a very large share 
of their attention. A creator or first 
father of all things was a Platonic 
dogma, and man and matter must have 
in some way come from him; but in 
order to bridge over the interval be- 
tween two such extremes as God and 
matter, recourse was had to. an immense 
army of intermediate beings, of which 
the highest was so dignified as to be 
little more than an abstraction, and the 
lowest shaded off into a species of su- 
perior animal. It is this multitude of 
good and bad demons that makes its 
appearance in modified shape and 
number in Platonist and Gnostic cos- 
mogonies, and which is so puzzling to 
follow through all its fantastic intermar- 
riages and combinations. When Cel- 
sus must have been writing, that is, 
about the time S. Clement of Alexan- 
dria began to teach, the spirit of Plato 
was abroad, not only at Alexandria 
but at Athens andin Rome. Theurgy 
was openly professed by the most rep- 
utable teachers ; their enemies called 
it sorcery; but whatever it was, it 
meant some intimate communion with 
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the invisible world. A writer, there- 
fore, who puts the moon and stars 
under the guardianship of heavenly 
powers, who pathetically defends the 
case of the demons and deprecates 
their being deprived of the gratification 
they derive from the “ smell” of a sacri- 
fice, and who attributes ‘supernatural 
powers to friends and enemies—calling 
them in the one case miracles, in the 
latter, magic—is evidently closer to 
Saccas and Porphyry than to Epicurus 
and Democritus. Celsus, however, 
though he says all this, cannot be 
called a real Platonist or Neo-Platon- 
ist. He came in the early days of 
revival, and his philosophic pallium 
hung rather loosely about him ; he was 
not above following a new leader on 
an occasion, provide d he saw his way 
to a new stroke against the Christians. 
It must be admitted that he shows a 
fair share of learning, some acute ness, 
and some acquaintance with a varie ty 
of different peoples and customs. On 
the other hand, he is occasionally 
guilty of the most absurd and transpa- 
rent sophisms, his conceit is unbound- 
ed, and his tone generally sneering and 
often very offensive. 

It was this philosopher then, Eclec- 
tic, Platonist, and man of the world, 
whose Word of Truth seemed to the 
pious and indefatigable Ambrose to be 
so dangerous and damaging that no 
time ought to be lost in answering it. 
With this view, he attacked Origen on 
the subject, and by dint of prayers and 
representations made him take in hand 
its refutation. Origen was by no means 
eager to undertake the work; and we 
“an partly enter into his objections. 
The book of Celsus was not a new one: 
it had been in the hands of the reading 
world and in the centres of learning, 
such as Athens, Antioch, Caesarea, and 
Alexandria, for at least sixty years, 
and it is to be supposed that answers 
to its most important objections were 
common enough in the Christian 


schools, though perhaps it was itself 
Then, it was not the sort of 


ignored. 
book that could do the faithful any 


harm, for they could not gead it, or, if 
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they did, they distrusted it even where 
they could not refute it. It was too 
late in the. day for an open-mouthed 
pagan to have any chance against the 
gospel of Christ. The dangerous peo- 
ple were those who, like the heretics, 
same with the elements of this world 
disguised under the sheep’s clothing of 
Christianity ; but an honest wolf only 
lost his trouble ; ;. and so Origen, whilst 
promising to comply with the wishes 
of his friend, plainly says that what he 
has undertaken to overthrow, he can- 
not conceive as having the least effect 
in shaking the orthodoxy of 
faithful man. “That man,” he says, 
“would be little to my taste, whose 
faith would be in danger of shipwreck 
fronr the words of this Celsus, who has 
not now even the advantage of being 
alive ; and I do not know what I should 
think of one who required a book to be 
written before he could meet his accu- 
sations. And, yet, because there might 
possibly be some professing believers 
who find Celsus’s writings a stumbling- 
block, and would be proportionally 
comforted by anything in the shape of 
a writing that undertook to crush him, 
I have resolved to take in hand the ref- 
utation of the work you have sent me.” 
The expressions, “a book to be writ- 
ten,” “ writings,” and “ hand-writing,” 
are noticeable, for they show“clearly 
enough, what has not been much ob- 
served, that Origen’s chief objection to 
answering Celsus was that Celsus was 
already answered in the oral teach- 
ings of the church. In this also we 
have the explanation of the contempt 
in which he seems to hold his antago- 
nist—a temper which is seldom advis- 
able either in war or polemics. But 
Celsus had been, and was daily being 
answered, and the only question was, 
whether it was worth while to put for- 
mally on paper what every Christian 
eatechist had by heart. Was it not 


a single 


‘better to imitate the majestic silence of 


Jesus Christ, who spoke no word, but 
let his life speak for him? ‘I,dare 
affirm,” he says, “ that the defence you 
ask me to write will be swamped and 
disappear before that other defence of 
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facts and the power of Jesus, which 
none but the blind can fail to see.” 
And he adds, that it is not for the 
faithful he writes, but for those who 
have not tasted the faith of Christ, or 
for those weak believers who, in the 
apostle’s phrase, must be kindly taken 
up. 
And yet Ambrose seems to have 
been quite right in insisting that Ori- 
gen should answer the book of Celsus. 
Its arguments might be stale, and its 
influence small, but there it was, a formal 
written record of some of the ugliest 
things that could be said against Christ- 
ianity and its founder. What seemed 
more becoming, than that the fore- 
most Christian doctor of his day should 
take in hand, at a time when external 
peace and internal growth seemed to 
warrant it, to give a formal, written 
answer to an attack that was a stand- 
ing piece of impertinence, even if it did 
noharm? Besides, some harm it must 
have done, at least in the shape of 
keeping well-meaning pagans from the 
truth; and though: Origen is always 
more fond of working for the spiritual 
welfare of his own household than of 
direct proselytizing, yet Ambrose, as a 
convert, knew what prejudice was, and 
what was the importance of a work from 
the pen of a Christian doctor who had 
the ear of the Gentile world. And 
Ambrose, moreover, was_ perfectly 
aware, as was every one except the 
Adamantine himself, that even if the 
refutation embraced only the common 
topics that were handled daily in the 
Christian instructions, yet the result 
would be as far above the ordinary 
catechetical lesson as the master was 
above the ordinary catechist. Perhaps 
he hardly knew, as we know, that his 
instances would produce a master-piece 
of polemical writing, from which all 
ages have borrowed, and in which the 
immense knowledge of Scripture, the 
beautiful and tender piety, and the sus- 
tained eloquence of expression were 
unrivalled until, perhaps, Bossuet wrote 
his Histoire Universelle. 

It is by no means our intention to 
give a detailed analysis of this won- 
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derful work: it is described at great 
length in easily accessible authors. 
But it will be interesting to seize on 
some of its most salient characters, and 
thus to throw what light may be possi- 
ble upon the subject of our discussion. 
And the first remark that occurs seems 
to be a contradiction of Origen’s own 
statement. The Contra Celsum was 
written more for the faithful than for 
the philosophers, and was less aimed 
at the dead and gone Celsus than at 
the living children of the church. It 
may be true that it was not meant 
precisely to confirm tottering faith or 
to prop up consciences that the objec- 
tions of Celsus had shaken; but its. ef- 
fect would naturally be to encourage 
the devout Christian by showing him 
how much.could be said for his profes- 
sion, and exposing to scorn with irre- 
sistible logic the best that could be said 
by his gainsayers. If Origen had not 
had in view the same audience as that 
to which he preached on Sundays and 
Fridays, he would hardly have dealt 
so abundantly in the citations from Holy 
Scripture which are such a marked 
feature of the work, and he would not 
have cared to expand as he does the 
bare polemical branch into the flowers 
and fruit of homiletic exhortation. But 
the faithful were always his first 
thought, and the ground-color of all he 
has written is warm and outspoken 
piety. He knew much about pagan 
philosophy and worldly science, but 
when Porphyry (quoted by Eusebius) 
says that Plato was never out of his 
hands, we can only say that Plato is 
never mentioned in his writings save 
where an adversary or an error com- 
pels him. A far truer picture of him- 
self is given in his own words to his 
favorite pupil, Gregory Thaumaturgus. | 
“You have talents,” he says, “that 
might make you a perfect Roman law- 
yer, or a leader of any of the fashign- 
able sects of Greek philosophy ; but the* 
wish of my heart is, dear lord and my 
most honored son Gregory, that you 
make Christianity your last end’ 
teAik@;—alluding to the summum 
bonum of the stoics), “and that you 
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use Greek philosophy and all its at- 
tendant sciences as handmaids to the 
Holy ‘Scriptures, and as -the means 
(momntikds) toward Christianity.” 
This was written, of course, long after 
Gregory had become a Christian, and, 
indeed, about the very time that the 
Contra Celsum would be in progress. 
Not a little, therefore, in the work 
which would seem to beg the question, 
as against an enemy, becomes an elo- 
quent development, as toward those 
who already believed. And this re- 
mark will be found not unimportant in 
explaining more passages than one. 

The attack of Celsus is that of a 
clever, well-informed, travelled man., 
It is to be feared that we cannot call 
him a well-meaning one. The extra- 
ordinary impudence of one or two of 
the leacing sophisms and a general 
tone of rancor and rabidness, very dif- 
ferent from the politeness of Numenius 
and Porphyry, seem to force the con- 
clusion tiat we are dealing with a man 
who ought to have known better but 
whose heart had been hardened by the 
world and the flesh. He goes over a 
large variety of topics, is not at all re- 
markable for order (as his opponent 
complains), and repeats himself more 
than once. Several German writers 
have published accurate accounts of 
his philos»phic tenets, as far as they 
can be asvertained. For the present, 
in order to arrive at some definite 
knowledge of the sort of people who 
opposed Christianity from the time of 
S. Clement to the Decian persecution, 
we shall present Celsus in a few of the 
chief characters that he assumes in his 
onslaught on Christianity. For he is 
very many-sided in his anxiety to get 
at all the vulnerable points of his ene- 
Jy, and perhaps it might be said that 
his memory is not so good as a polem- 
ic’s memory ought to be, and that he 
contradicts himself once or twice. At 
any rate he acts with some success 
more parts than one. 

The Scoffer was a character in 
which Celsus had the advantage of a 
few recent traditions. Perhaps the 
thorough pagan scoffer, who really 
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laughed at Christianity because he be- 
lieved it deserved to be laughed at, 
was rather out of date. But Lucian 
(and he may have known Lucian) 
could have let him see how a man of 
genius may scoff impartially at religion 
in all its shapes. Celsus was not a 
scoffer of this latter sort. Either he 
was really too conscientious, or else he 
instinctively hated Christ more than 
Zeus, and therefore tried to ridicule 
and crush the former, while he waived 
hostilities against the latter. The 
scoffer, as impersonated by him, is a 
decent, lawfearing citizen, who is 
quietly engaged in doing his duty to 
society and making what he can out of 
the queer problem called Life, when 
suddenly a man that calls himself a 
Christian bursts in upon his calm ex- 
istence with the intelligence that he 
must believe in a person called Christ, 
or expect to burn everlastingly. Of 
course, the first thing the amazed Gen- 
tile does is to think the man mad, 
His second, and more charitable idea, 
which is the result of some little in- 
quiry and of a comparison of notes 
with other amazed acquaintances at 
the bath and the theatre, is, that the 
obirusive person is an adherent of a 
new and peculiar sect of philosophers. 
He, therefore, resolves to examine the 
tenets of these philosophers with the 
serene impartiality of one who sets 
small store by any tenets of philosophy. 
He finds that their doctrines are not 
new, but most of them quite old—the 
immortality of the soul and a future 
life, a rather strait-laced verbal mo- 
rality, and so on; ideas which many 
respectable philosophers have held, 
and do hold. But is there any reason 
in the world for making such a parade 
and noise, merely because another 
philosopher, called Christ, has chosen 
to teach them also? How imperti- 
nent, absurd, and unpleasant it is for 
these people, instead of keeping their 
doctrines to the schools, to force them 
with threats upon practical men! Of 
course, practical men and good citizens 
do not regard them. If the gods do 
interfere in,the concerns of the earth 
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(a doctrine which Celsus, in. his char- 
acter of scoffer, is inclined to waive 
rather than to admit), why all this in- 
dispensable dogmatism about a Son of 
God? Let it be enough that we do 
admit that there is a God, who in some 
way is supreme; as sensible people 
you can demand nothing more. We 
call him Zeus ; you call him the Most 
High, Sabaoth, Adonai, or what else 
you please, just as the Egyptians call 
him Ammon, and the Scythians, Pap- 
peus. Doubtless you talk of mira- 
cles; so do all these new-fangled sects, 
but they mean in reality Egyptian 
magic. You appeal, moreover, to your 
intellectual teaching; we know about 
that also: no sect is good for much in 
these days which does not hang on to 
the skirts of Plato. Besides, what is 
this we hear about disputes among 
yourselves ? This makes the absurdity 
of the thing better still! The Jews 
say the Messiah is to come ; the Christ- 
ians declare he has come. Pray, 
which are we to believe ? On what 


side are we solemnly to arrange our- 


selves in this momentous dispute about 
a donkey’s shadow? Why, here we 
have a squadron of bats—or an army 
of ants swarming from their nest— 
or a congress of frogs in solemn ses- 
sion on the banks of their ditch—or 
a knot of worms assembled in full 
ecclesia in a corner of their native 
mud, in hot controversy which of the 
lot are the wickedest. We are the 
ones, they keep saying, to whom God 
has foreshown and announced all 
things; he has left the whole universe, 
the broad heavens, and the earth, to 
look after themselves, and makes his 
laws for us alone ; tous alone he sends 
his heralds, and us he will never 
cease to prompt and to provide for, 
that we may be united with him for 
ever. He is God: and we are next 
to him,.as being his sons and like 
him in all things. We are lords of 
all things, earth, water, air, and stars ; 
on our account is everything, and all is 
ordained to minister to us. If some of 
us sin, God will come, or he will send 
the Son, to burn up the wicked, that 
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the rest may live with him eternally. 
One could listen to worms and frogs 
going on in this fashion with more 
composure than to you Jews and Christ 
ians. 

It is not Origen’s object to prove 
directly the importance of Christianity. 
He says that it was no barbarous sys- 
tem of doctrine, and challenges any 
philosopher, fresh from the teachings 
and the schools of Greece, to come and 
examine it. “He will not only pro- 
nounce it true,” he says, “ but he will 
work it up into a logical system, and 
will be able to supply it with a complete 
demonstration, even toa Greek. But 
I must also add this : our doctrine has 
a certain method of demonstration 
peculiar to itself, and far more divine 
than any that the Greeks have in their 
schools. It is that which the apostle 
calls the demonstration of spirit and 
of power; of spirit, that is, by prophe- 
cies, which abundantly prove our whole 
system, especially those parts of it 
which concern Christ; of power, by 
the miracles which can be shown to 
have taken place among us, and traces of 
which still remain among those who live 
according to the will of the Word.” 
And as Christianity was now well 
known to the whole world, to scoff at 
it either for its insignificance or its ab- 
surdity seemed very foolish: it was a 
standing fact, and challenged examina- 
tion. ‘This is partly taken,for granted 
partly incidentally expressed through- 
out the reply. But the impudent 
scurrility of the passage about the bats, 
frogs, and worms, rouses Origen’s in- 
dignation. ‘ The Jews and the Christ- 
ians,” he says, “ because they hold dog- 
mas which Celsus does not approve, 
and which he does not seem to be very 
well acquainted with, are worms and 
ants, arethey? The peculiar opinions 
in which the Jews and Christians dif- 
fer from other men, are not unknown to 
the world. If a man, therefore, feels 
inclined to call a part of his fellow-men 
worms and ants, I will show him whom 
to call‘so. The men who have lost 
the true knowledge of God, whose 
religion is all a sham—the worshipping 
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brute beasts and graven stocks, and 
lifeless matter—creatures whose beauty 
should have led them to glorify and 
adore their Creator—these are the 
worms and ants. But those who, led 
on by reason, have risen above stocks 
and stones, above silver and gold, and 
everything material; who have risen 
above this whole created universe unto 
him that made all things ; who have 
confided themselves wholly to him; 
who recognize him almighty over 
every creature, seeing every thought 
and hearing every prayer; who send 
up their prayers to him only, doing all 
that they do as though he saw it, and 
speaking all their words that none may 
be displeasing to him who heareth 
them all—these, surely, are men ; nay, 
if it were possible, more than men. 
They may have been worms once, but 
shall not such religion (evoéBera) as 
this, that no trials can shake, no dan- 
ger, not even death itself, destroy, no 
persuasiveness of words overcome, be 
their shelter against such jibes for the 
future ? What! shall they who restrain 
the appetites that make men soft and 
yielding as wax—and restrain them 
because they know that by continence 
alone they can obtain familiarity with 
God*-—shall they be called the brothers 
of worins and the kindred of ants, and 
the nezr neighbors of frogs? Forbid 
it Justice! glorious Justice, that gives 
social rights to fellow-men, that guards 
the equitable, the humane, and the 
kind—forbid that such men as these 
should be likened to birds of night ! 
Call those worms of the slime, who 
wallow in lust—the common herd of 
men, who do eyil and call it right— 
but surely not those who have been 
taught that their bodies, inhabited by 
the light of reason and the grace of the 
omnipotent Lord, are the ‘ temples of 
the God whom they adore.’” Itisa 
subject that warms him, and he pursues 
it at some length. He does not imitate 
the scurrility and abusiveness. of his 
adversary, though he must have been 
sorely tempted sometimes, to say some 


* The expression of the contemporary Platonists. 
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plain things about paganism. 


Celsus 
shows all the liveliness of language of 
a man who carries on a personal quar- 


rel, He is not above calling his ene- 
mies “ drunken” and “ blear-eyed ;” he 
hardly takes the trouble to mention 
that they are irrational fools; and for 
a specimen of his more fanciful bad 
language the passage quoted above will 
suffice. Origen sometimes complains 
of this, as well he may. He says that 
Celsus “ scolds like an old woman,” 
that he shouts calumny like the lowest 
of a street-mob, and, as a sort of 
climax, that he reminds him of a 
couple of “ women slanging each other 
in the street.” But the scoffer and the 
reviler is after all not our philosopher’s 
favorite réle. Perhaps he will show 
better as the man of in‘elleet. 

The man of intellect has a face of 
severely classic mould, whereon sits 
normally a thoughtful frown, as though 
he were ever asking himself the rea- 
son of things, varied by a pitying smile 
when he finds it necessary to recognize 
the existence of a non-intellectual be- 
ing. His hands are very white, his 
pallium neat, his hair scented, and his 
whole appearance bespeaks him to be 
on the most distant terms with the pro- 
fane multitude. When Christianity 
first had the bad taste to talk to him 
of penance and hell-fire, he did not 
deign to speak, but only stowled dis- 
gust ; but in a century or two he began 
to see he must say something for his 
own credit. He therefore began to 
utter lofty sentences and to employ his 
smile of pity, though the early Jook of 
disgust was so very deeply printed on 
his countenance that it never after- 
ward left him. This is the sum of 
his case :-—“ This foolish system called 
Christianity makes some little noise, it 
is true. But a philosopher has only to 
glance at it, todespisgit. I have read 
and examined the books and writings 
of the sect ; I have conversed with its 
learned men, and I find that it is essen- 
tially low, grovelling, and vulgar. It re- 
pudiates wisdom altogether ; it formally 
forbids the educated, the learned, and 
the wise to be numbered among its 
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members. On the other hand, it en- 
ergetically recruits its ranks from 
among the uneducated, the weak- 
headed, and the imbecile. These are 
the sort of men the Christian teachers 
declare to be most acceptable to their 
God, thus showing clearly that they 
have neither the ability nor the wish 
to make converts of any but the feeble- 
minded, common people, and country 
boors, slaves, women, and children. 
They are wary; they are like the 
quacks and cheap-jacks of the agora, 
who take care not to obtrude themselves 
upon those who could find them out, 
but show off before the children in the 
streets and the loitering house-slaves 
and an admiring mob of any fools they 
can collect. They are mean and un- 
derhand. You shall see, in a private 
house, your slave, your weaver, your 
sandal-maker, or your cloth-carder-—a 
fellow wholly without education or 
manners, and silent enough before his 
master and his betters—the moment 
he finds himself alone with the children 
and the women, beginning to hold forth 
in marvellous style. Parents and pre- 
ceptors are no longer to be obeyed, but 
he is to be believed implicitly ; they 
are mad and doting, immersed in 
fatuous trifles, and incapable of seeing 
or doing what is really good, he alone 
can impart the secret of virtue ; let the 
children believe him, and they will be 
happy themselves and bring a blessing 
on the house. Meanwhile, let father 
or tutor make his appearance, he 
mostly gets frightened and stops; but 
if he be a determined one, he just whis- 
pers in parting, that children of spirit 
should not submit to parental tyranny ; 
that he has much to explain which the 
presence of others will not allow him 
to utter ; that he cannot bear the sight 
of the folly and ignorance of such cor- 
rupted and lost men, who moreover are 
seeking every pretext for punishing 
him ; finally, that if the dear children 
want to hear more, they must come, 
with the women and as many of their 
companions as they know of, into the 
women’s apartment, or into the card- 
' VoL. Iv. 50 
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ing-room or the leather-shop—and so 
he contrives to get hold of them.” 
Perhaps there was nothing in Christ. 
ianity that disgusted the philosophers 
so much as the fact that it went out 
after the poor, the lowly, and the sin- 
ful, and offered them a share in all 
that it could teach or promise. That 
the common herd had no need and no 
right to philosophy was an accepted 
tenet with the new Platonists. The 
passage just quoted is interesting ; 
through its transparent misrepresenta- 
tion we can se¢ the poor man and the 
slave, in the second century, in the 
actual process not only of having the 
gospel preached to them, but also act- 
ively preaching it as well as they could 
to others. The sophism of Celsus, 
that Christians prefer fools and sinners 
for converts, therefore they must be all 
a foolish and wicked set, must have 
been stale, we may hope, by the time 
Origen undertook to answer it. He 
enters into the whole accusation, how- 
ever, and refutes, almost word for 
word, the whole of what we have just 
given and more to the same purpose. 
But the intellectual objector has 
something positive to say, as well as 
something negative. He announces, 
therefore, with almost ridiculous so- 
lemnity, that he will have pity on these 
poor Christians, and tell them how they 
are to obtain union with God, what 
masters they are to follow, and what 
heroes they are to imitate ; in short, he 
will provide them with a theology, a 
gospel, and an assemblage of saints. 
For the saints, they are our grand 
Grecian heroes—Hercules, Orpheus, 
Esculapius, and the rest, from Anax- 
archus, who encouraged the tyrant who 
was having him bruised in a mortar to 
“pound away on the mortal coil of 
Anaxarchus,” to Epictetus, who made a 
cheerful remark when his master broke 
his leg. For the gospel, it is the most 
powerful teaching of the divine and 
immortal Plato; and for the theology, 
_ itis the following sentence from the 
Timzus: “To discover the maker and 
the father of the universe is a hard 
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thing; to make them known to others, 
when discovered, is impossible.” This 
last doctrine he is afraid the wretched 
Christians will not be able to take in. 
They are such a poor frightened set 
that the sublimity of Platonic dictum 
scares them into their holes ; they are 
such a body-loving race that they must 
have a God with a body, and be able 
to see him with the eyes of their flesh, 
which all philosophers pronounce to be 
impossible. Origen, in his reply, first 
of all disposes of these two sneers: 
“The Christians a timid set! when, 
rather than renounce a syllable of their 
Christianity, they are prepared to suffer 
torture and death in its worst shapes! 
The Christians a body-loving race! 
whien they are readier to lay down 
their bodies for piety’s sake than a 
philosopher is to put off his pallium! 
and when the injunction to be dead to 
sense and living to soul lies upon the 
very surface of their teaching! But 
let it pass. _We must speak to Plato’s 
theology.” Here is the answer, as 
terse as an epigram, as luminous as the 
sunlight. “ Plato, when he said God 
was hard to find, impossible to impart, 
said a sublime and a wonderful thing ; 
but our Scriptures give a message from 
God to man that changes all the facts, 
and it is this: God the Word was with 
Ged in the beginning, and the Word was 
made flesh. It is not only hard for 
man to find God; it is impossible for 
him to seek him at all, or to find him 
in an elevated order (ka0ap@;) unless 
he whom he seeks assist him. The 
knowledge of God is indeed far above 
man’s nature ; but God, out of his kind- 
ness and philanthropy” (Origen’s usual 
expression when speaking of the incar- 
nation), “through his wonderful and 
godlike grace, has willed that his know- 
ledge appear unto those whom he fore- 
sees will live worthily of it, and whose 
piety will be firm even against death 
itself, though they who know not what 
piety is may jeer and ridicule. God, 
I think, seeing the arrogance and the 
insolence of those who, with all their 
boasted philosophical knowledge of the 
divine nature, are idol-ridden and tem- 
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ple-ridden and mystery-ridden as much 
as the most ignorant of the mob, has 
chosen the foolish things of this world, 
thé poor, simple Christians, whose life 
is purer than the lives of most philoso. 
phers, to put to the blush those wise 
men who can unblushingly treat a life- 
less thing as a god or the likeness of a 
god. Surely the man of sense must 
laugh to see the philosopher, after all 
his sublime talk about God and things 
divine, go and ogle his idol and pray 
to it, or think there is some being 
behind it that requires prayer to be 
offered up with such a ritual as that. 
But the Christian knows that God is 
everywhere ; no image limits his vision, 
no temple bounds his power, for the 
whole world is his temple ; and his ser- 
vant, therefore, shutting the eyes of 
his body, raising on high the eyes of 
his soul—transcending all this world, 
piercing the concave of heaven itself, 
out of the world and above the heavens 
—makes his prayer to God: no sordid 
or grovelling prayer, for he has learnt 
from Jesus to ask for nothing little or 
sensible, but he prays only for what 
is great and really divine—for such 
things as lead to that blessedness which 
is in him, through his son, the Word, 
who is God.” He has no wish to dis- 
parage Plato; Plato has spoken very 
beautifully, but the Christian Scrip- 
tures have not only beauty, but they 
have, what is much more important, 
plain morality and the divine virtue of 
changing the heart. The “ambassadors 
of the truth” propose to themselves to 
convert the whole world, the clever and 
the dull, the Greek and the barbarian ; 
not a rustic, not a poor unlettered sim- 
pleton will they consent to abandon. 
Of what use is Plato in such a work as 
this? His brilliant and polished peri- 
ods may possibly be of use to the few 
literary men that can understand them ; 
but in the art of attracting the attention 
of the rude populace he is outdone even 
by Epictetus. But the Scripture has 
something in it that not even Epictetus 
can show. Its doctrines may possibly 
in certain cases seem to repeat the 
teachings of Grecian philosophy ; but 
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it has the power of making men act on 
those doctrines, which never a Greek 
philosopher yet could boast of. And 
now as to the heroes and philosophers, 
the fathers and saints of paganism. 
* Let us see what leaders Celsus wishes 
us to follow, to the end that we may 
not be without ancient and reverend 
models of heroism. He sends us to 
God-imbued poets, as he calls them, 
the sages, and the philosophers, whom 
he indicates in a general way, without 
naming particular names. He sends 
us, also, to Hercules, A®sculapius, and 
the rest, to learn heroism from their 
brave contempt of death, not unfittingly 
rewarded by the myth that has deified 
them. Where he does not mention 
names it is hard to refute him. Had 
he named his divine poet or sage, I 
should have tried to show him to be a 
blind guide; but since he has not done 
so, I must content myself with appeal- 
ing to what every one knows of the 
divine poets as a body, and asking 
whether they can be compared for a 
moment to Moses, for instance ; to the 
prophets of the creator of all things ; 
above all, to him who has shone forth 
on all the race of man, and announced 
to all the true way in which God would 
be served; who, as far as lay in him, 
has willed that none should be ignorant 
of his secret teachings, but, in his super- 
abounding philanthropy, has both given 
to the learned a theology that can raise 
their souls above all things here below, 
and yet at the same time condescends 
to the weak intellect of the untaught 
man, of the simple worhan, and the 
héusehold slave—himself assisting them 
to lead a better life, each in his degree, 
according to the teachings about God 
that every one of’ them has been enabled 
toshare. He mentions Hercules. Has 
he forgotten the ugly story about that 
hero’s base servitude to Omphale. It 
would take some persuading to make 
us pay divine honors to the ruffian that 
seized the poor farmer’s ox by main 
force, and devoured it before his eyes, 
whilst the owner cursed him, and he 
seemed to enjoy the curses as much as 
the meal itself; whence is derived the 


edifying custom of accompanying his 
sacrifices by a.rite gf powerful execra- 
tions. He mentions sculapius. I 
have already dealt with A®sculapius : 
he was a cleygr doctor, but he did noth- 
ing very extraordinary. He puts up 
Orpheus. (i course, Celsus is aware 
that Orphcus wrote about the gods far 
more impiously and fabulously than 
Homer ever did. Now, he considers, 
with Plato, that Homer’s poems are un- 
fit to be permitted in the model repub- 
lic; so that it is perfectly evident that he 
introduces Orpheus here for the sole 
purpose of defaming us and disparaging 
Jesus. Poor Anaxarchus in his mortar 
undoubtedly affords a great example 
of fortitude ; but as this happens to be 
the solitary fact that is known about 
Anaxarchus, it would be difficult to 
make him a model hero and absurd 
to make himagod. Then,as to Epic- 
tetus: there is no need of depreciating 
him; it is enough to say, that his 
words and deeds are not worthy of 
the most distant comparison with the 
words and deeds of one whom Celsus 
despises ; for the sayings of Jesus con- 
vert the wise and the simple. Celsus 
asks: ‘ What did your God say in his 
sufferings like to this?” I answer that 
his patience and his bravery in his 
scourgings and his thousand ignomi- 
nies were better shown by his silence 
than by any word ever uttered by suf- 
fering Greek. But he did speak.” 
And then he touches on some of the 
words of Jesus in his agony. It is to 
us like a new revelation of the gospel, 
like a new Epiphany, to read the com- 
parison of the life of Jesus with the 
lives of the best and noblest of anti- 
quity. It brings vividly to our imagi- 
nation the brillianey of the dawn of 
that day of Christ Jesus (into whose 
light we are baptized, and in which we 
live with little appreciation), when we 
can call back again the shades of pa- 
ganism, and watch the gross darkness 
as it lifts and moves slowly off before 
the sun of justice. We can realize 
something of the feelings of earnest 
hearts as they came within the reach 
of that light, and share a little in the 
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excitement of a conflict wherein the 
victor overcame, not, like Perseus, 
by displaying the horrors of a Gor- 
gon’s head, but by unveiling, philoso- 
phically, artistically, egthusiastically, 
the charms of a “ theology” upon 
whose beauty and truth there were 
no drawbacks, and in whose abysses 
of gladdening hope there were resting 
places for every want and wish of a 
human heart. Origen lets the light 
in upon the poor heroes and purblind 
sages of a Cimmerian night, and he 
forgets the scoffings of wretched phi- 
losophy, as he expiates on the love, 
the kindness, the philanthropy, the 
condescending grace of the Word, 
who is God. We cannot follow 
him far. The intellectual objector 
has much to say about the unreason- 
ableness of faith; and the Christian 
doctor vindicates scientific theology, 
whilst he shows how the crowd of 
men must simply believe or be with- 
out any teaching whatever. He says 
deep and pregnant things about faith, 
science, and wisdom, that would bear 
fruit if reproduced in an age like ours. 
Then he enters at great length into the 
critical objections of the man of intel- 
lect against the life and actions of 
Jesus, more especially against the 
great corner-stone of faith, the resur- 
rection. And throughout the whole 
of his demonstrations on intellectual 
grounds, he is fond of calling attention 
to two grand arguments of fact, that 
no amount of subtlety can explain 
away, and that the dullest wit can- 
not help seeing: first, that Christianity 
has changed and reformed men’s mor- 
als in a way totally unexampled ; sec- 
ond, that‘such a system of dogma 
and morality can never by any possi- 
bility have been the product of human 
thought, especially seeing what sort 
of men have propagated and professed 
it, “not many wise, not many noble ;” 
therefore its origin is divine, and its 
author is the great creator of whom 
Plato spoke in stammering words, and 
whom all philosophy has sought. 
Celsus, after having laughed at 
Christianity, and argued against it, 
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and having sometimes laughed areu- 
mentatively, and at other times argued 
by a laugh, appears toward the end 
of his book in the entirely new char- 
acter of the citizen, or patriotic oppo- 
nent of impious innovations. He de- 
fends the old faith in the gods and the 
myths, the old sacrifices, in a word, 
the old civilization, from the awful 
radicalism of a sect that were upset- 
ting the very foundations of social or- 
der, and endangering what little reli- 
gion the common people could be got 
to practise. “ All this private as- 
sociation and sectarianism is clearly 
against the law of the empire. They 
repudiate temples, they despise stat- 
utes, they mock at the offerings of 
incense and the sacrifices of living 
things; and they tell decent temple- 
goers and frequenters of the sanctu- 
aries that they are doing an abomination 
and worshipping devils. Now, the 
proper, sensible, and right thing is, 
that each nation preserve its own 
customs and laws. One people has 
found the advantage of one set of in- 
stitutions, another of another ; let each 
keep what is once established by due 
and competent authority. The Jews 
are perfectly right in being tenacious 
of their particular laws.’ (This is 
cool, in one who had just been abus- 
ing the Jews with all his powers of 
ridicule and logic—but then he is now 
speaking in a different character.) 
“ Besides, there is another and a 
deeper reason for this. It is proba- 
ble that in the beginning of things the 
diverse parts of the earth were com- 
mitted to diverse powers and dominh- 
tions to be presided over and governed 
according to their pleasure ; it must 
therefore be wrong to attack those 
institutions which they have estab- 
lished from the beginning in their sev- 
eral prefectures. It seems, indeed, per- 
fectly certain that there is nothing in 
the world that is not given in charge 
to some demon. Man himself, the 
moment he enters the prison of his 
body, passes under the power of the 
keepers of this prison-house. Nay, 
the Egyptians, who are unexception- 
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able authorities here, tell us that to 
look after the various parts of a man’s 
body, there are told off no less than 
six-and-thirty demons or aérial pow- 
ers (some say more); and they even 
mention their names, as Chroumen, 
Chnachoumen, Cnat, Sicat, and others, 
by invoking whom you obtain health 
m your various limbs. Certainly, 
therefore, if a man prefer health to 
sickness, and happiness to misery, 
there is no reason why he should not 
deliver himself from evil by propitiat- 
ing these beings who have him in 
charge. One or two things, there- 
fore ; either the Christians must live 
in this world and worship those who 
rule this world, or they must abjure 
marriage, never have children, take 
no part in the affairs of men, in fact 
depart from the earth altogether, and 
leave no seed behind them. If they 


are to share in the goods, and to be 
protected from the evils of this world, 
then it is both unreasonable and un- 
erateful not to render tribute to the 
guardians of what they enjoy and 


the powers from whom they have so 
much to fear.’ The proud and fas- 
tidious philosopher has fallen low. 
What an interval between the grand 
sentences of Plato and the humiliat- 
ing Hoe ial of the apologist of idol- 
worship! And yet both extremes 
must be duly considered, before we 
can realize the Paganism of the 
Neo-Platonic revival. The demon- 
ology of Zoroaster, which was the prac- 
tical religion of the whole East, had en- 
countered the Platonic philosophy and 
engrafted itself upon it; and the sages 
of such Greek cities as Caesarea found 
themselves seriously defending the 
devil-worship of the wandering Ar- 
abs that roved over the plains of Syria 
and Asia, ignoring the centres of civil- 
ization that Alexander’s conquest had 
erected in their midst.” 

The first part of the objector’s 
patriotic appeal on behalf of establish- 
ed “ institutions” is easily disposed of. 
The argument, carried to its lawful 
lengths, becomes ridiculous. “The 
Scythian law kills all the old-men ; the 
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Persian law sanctions incest; the 
Crimeans sacrifice strangers to Diana; 
in one part of Africa they immolate 
their children to Saturn. One national 
law makes hanging a virtue, another 
commends death by fire. Some 
nations reckon it pious to worship 
crocodiles, others pay divine honors to 
cows, others again make gods of goats, 
and one people adores what another 
sats. This is making religion, not a 
truth, but a whim and a fancy. This 
is making piety, holiness, and righteous- 
ness, affairs of opinion, and not ascer- 
tainable, fixed realities. Suppose some 
one were to get up and say the same of 
temperance, prudence, justice, or for- 
titude, would he not be considered an 
imbecile? The truth is, there are two 
sorts of laws; the unwritten law of 
Nature, of which the author is God, 
and the written law of the state. If 
the state-law is not at variance with 
God’s law, it ought to be kept and to 
be preferred before the laws of 
strangers ; but if it oppose the law of 
God, it must be trampled upon, even 
though danger, ignominy, and death 
be the consequence. Thus much for 
the sentiment of nationality, and the 
common and obvious reasons, as Origen 
calls them, that will make plain men 
repudiate it. But the demon-theory 
and the alleged distribution of things to 
the aérial powers, leads to a deeper 
and more serious question. Knowing, 
therefore, that his book will fall into 
the hands of some who will be inclined 
to examine such questions to the bot- 
tom, he undertakes to speak more at 
length on the matter. This gives him 
an opportunity of showing, by the his- 
tory of the dispersion of Babel, how it 
is that we find such diversity of peoples 
in different parts of the earth. Their 
dispersion was a punishment; the 
ministers of this punishment are the 
wicked spirits, acting as the instru- 
ments of God. One nation alone re- 
mained in God’s favor, and even it had 
to be punished through the “ princes” 
or spirits of other nations, Of God's 
mysterious dealings with this nation, 
and of the redemption that was to come 
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through it to all the other nations, he 
says he cannot speak out, on account 
of the disciplina arcant, which forbade 
the Christian teacher to enter into ex- 
plicit details about the evil spirits, and 
this for the sake of not affording en- 
couragement to idolatry. 

The time had now come when all 
the nations were called to the one 
saviour, the one lawgiver Jesus 
Christ, who “issuing a master and a 
teacher from the midst of the Jews, 
feeds with the word of his teaching 
the universal world.’ For punish- 
ment, therefore, were the peoples of the 
earth delivered to demons; for salva- 
tion they must all return to the law of 
God, through Jesus. Then, as usual, 
the Christian doctor lays down the 
grand principle that withers with its 
first breath all this base and futile ser- 
vice of devils. “The Lord our God 
do we adore, and him only do we 
serve.” If demons punish men, or if 
angels rule this lower world, it is by 
his supreme will that they act. “ God, 
therefore, the one Supreme Lord of 
all—-him we must conciliate and make 
propitious, by religion and all virtue. 
Is not this simple? Is it not reason- 
able? Bethink you for one moment. 
There are two men, of whom one 
devotes himself entirely to the Al- 
mighty God, the other busies himself 
in searching out the names of the 
demons, their powers and their deeds, 
the rhymes that raise them, the plants 
that please them, the magic gems and 
the wizard characters that will elicit 
their answers; which of ‘these two, 
think you, will be most pleasing to the 
Lord of All? But little wisdom is re- 
quired to see that the former, in his 
simplicity and trust, will be accepted of 
the Almighty God ang his familiars ; 
whilst he who for the sake of his health 
and his comfort and his base and mean 
wants, deals in demon-worship and 
magic, will be rejected as evil and 
impious, and be left to the tender mer- 
cies of the devils he invokes, to the 
confusion and despair of diabolical sug- 
gestions, and to infinite evils. For 
Celsus himself owns that these demons 
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are wicked, that they are covetous of 
blood, of the savour and smoke of a 
sacrifice and of the singing that evokes 
them ; let their worshipper, then, be- 
ware lest they prove slippery in their 
faith to him, and lest the adorer of 
yesterday be abandoned or ruined in 
favor of the more ample offerings of 
blood and of burnt odors that are 
brought by the adorer of to-day. And 
let not Celsus accuse us of ingratitude, 
We know perfectly well what true 
gratitude is, and to whom we ought to 
be grateful for all that we possess ; and 
we fear not to be ungrateful to the 
demons, our adversaries and our ene- 
mies ; but we fear to be ungrateful to 
him with whose benefits we are laden, 
whose workmanship we are, whose 
Providence has placed us in our varied 
lots in life, and at whose hands we look 
for life eternal when this life shall be 
ended. And we have asymbol of this 
our thankfulness; it is the bread that 
we call the Bread of thanksgiving—the 
Eucharistic Bread.” This last 
tence would read commonplace to the 
infidel or the catechumen that might 
fall upon this answer of Origen to 
Celsus. They could not know what 
the faithful Christian knew, and what 
the writer himself knew and must hare 
felt to his innermost heart, that these 
passing words were a veil that cover- 
ed nothing less than the Tabernacle of 
the Blessed Sacrament. ‘The great 
central mystery, for well-known rea- 
sons, does not meet the eye in the 
pages of Origen, save in suggestive 
passages like this; but we Christians 
of to-day can pierce the mystery be- 
‘ause we have its key, and can respond 
with our Catholic sympathies to ¢ 
Catholic voice that speaks to us in 
veiled accents across the expanse of 
sixteen centuries. “ For our citizen- 
ship,” he concludes, “ we are no rebels 
or traitors. You say, quoting the 
words of an ancient— 


sen- 


‘ King there is but one, whom Saturn’s son hath estab- 
lished.’ 


We say with you, King there is but 
one ; but in the place of Saturn’s son 
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we put him who‘ raiseth up kings and 
deposeth them,’ and ‘ who provideth a 
wise ruler in his season upon the 
earth. The kingly poweris from God, 
and by God’s will we obey it; would 
that all believed this as we do! You 
exhort us to enter the imperial armies 
and fight for the state. But no men 
serve their country as the Christians 
do. They are taught to use heavenly 
arms in behalf of their rulers, and to 
pray to heaven for ‘ kings and all those 
who are in high places;’ and their 
prayers, their mortifications, and their 
self-restraint are of more avail than 
many soldiers set in array of battle. 
And beyond all this, they teach their 
countrymen the worship of the Lord of 
All, and there is no earthly city so lit- 
tle and mean but they can promise 
its citizens a heavenly city with God. 
You exhort us to enter the magistracy 
and protect our country’s laws and 
religion. Wehave in every city an 
organization that is to us a second 
patria, created by the word of God, 
governed by those who are powerful in 
word and sound in work; excuse us if 
we concern ourselves mainly with the 
magistracy of the church. The ambi- 
tious we reject ; those whose modesty 
makes them refuse the solicitude of the 
church of God, these we compel to ac- 
cept it. The presidents of God’s state 
are called by God’s will to rule, and 
they must not defile their hands with 
the ministry of human laws. Not that 
a Christian refuses his share of public 
burdens ; but he prefers to reserve 
himself for burdens and for a service 
of a diviner and more necessary sort, 


wherein is concerned the salvation of 


men. The Christian magistrate has : 
charge over all men; of those that 
are within, that they live better every 
day; of those that are without, that 
they may be numbered among those 
who act and speak the things of God- 
service. Serving God in very truth, 
instructing whom he may, he lives full 
of the divine word and law, and so he 
is able to lead to the Lord of All every 
one that is converted and wishes to live 
in his holy law, through the divine Son 
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of God that is in him, his word, his 
wisdom, his truth, and his righteous- 
ness.” ; 
With this description of the Christ- 
ian bishop, we conclude our remarks 
on Origen. It will doubtless have oc- 
curred to most of our readers that we 
have too completely ignored the charges 
of heterodoxy that have so often: been 
made against the name of Origen. But 
we do not admit that Origen was un- 
sound in faith, much less that he was 
formerly heretical. Although not un- 
prepared to justify this conviction, we 
cannot do more at present than invoke 
the authority of a new and important 
contribution to the Origen-controversy, 
which was notified in our last number.* 
Professor Vincenzi, it is confessed by 
competent and impartial critics, has to- 
tally dissipated the notion that Ori- 
gen denied the eternity of punishment. 
As to the other accusations, he goes 
through them one by one and confutes 
them, without admitting anything what- 
ever in the genuine works of Origen 
to be theologically unsound, “ excepting 
a few points on which the fathers of 
his age were as doubtful and uncertain 
as himself, since the Church had not 
then defined them.”¢ Thirdly, he un- 
dertakes to prove that S. Jerome was 
completely mistaken, through no fault 
of his, with regard to the merits of a 
controversy in which he played so 
memorable a part; and, lastly, he 
maintains that Origen was never con- 
demned by Pope or ccuncil, discussing 
especially the alleged condemnation by 
the fifth general council. Under shelter, 
then, of the authority of a work that 
comes to us with the approval of the 
Roman censorship, and which on two 
separate occasions has been warmly 
praised in the Civilta, we cannot be 
wrong in waiving, at least, all discus- 
sion, in articles like the present, on the 
alleged errors of Origen. What has 
been said, though it has left the greater 
* In 8. Gregorii Nysseni et Origenis scripta et doc- 


trinam nova recension, per Aloysium Vincenzi. 4 
vols. Rome, 1865. 
+ ““Dummodo tamen nonnulla exceperis, que 
pariter apud Patres comvos adhuc dubia ranebant et 
incerta; quippe nondum ab Ecclesia definita.”— 
Vincensi, ii, 524, 
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part of his work unconsidered, may 
perhaps have served to draw attention 
to one who is in some respects the 
greatest of the Greek fathers. He did 
not live long after the completion of 
the Contra Celsum. As he had been 
the faith’s champion from his orphaned 
boyhood to his old age, so he merited 
at least to suffer as a martyr for the 
Truth he had served so long. His 
tortures in the Decian persecution did 
not immediately cause his death, but 
they hastened it. He died at Tyre in 
253 or 254. The cities where he 
taught are now mere names. Alexan- 
dria is a modern Turkish town, Cesa- 
rea is a heap of broken columns and 
ruined piers, Athens is the capital of a 
pitiful nation of mohgrel Hellenes, 
Bostra and Petra are tombs in the des- 
erts of Arabia. But two things are 
not likely to grow less in their great- 
-ness or to lose the vividness of their 
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importance, the faith of Christ and 
what Origen has done for it. In an- 
other region of the world, and in cities 
with names that are different, yet with 
histories as grand as belonged to the 
cities of the East, unbelief seems to be 
bringing back a condition of mind, to 
encounter which the Catholic writer 
will have to put himself into the cir- 
cumstances of those ancient giants who 
met and overthrew scientific paganism 
in the second and third centuries. 
Faith, and what is faith, and why men 
must believe, occupied Clement and 
Origen. The same questions are oc- 
cupying the thought of our own day ; 
and many a hint may be gathered and 
many a suggestive argument started, 
by those who will take the Alexandrian 
stand-point and look at faith as it is 
looked at in the polemical works of the 
great Alexandrian school. 





Ir is quite true to say, that the 
American makes a mistake who, in 
his European tour, leaves Ireland out 
in the cold unvisited. He at least fails 
to make an acquaintance which could 
not prove otherwise than interesting, 
and possibly to find a burying-place 
where, if he had them, he might dis- 
pose of his superfluous prejudices bear- 
ing upon that island and its people— 
prejudices for the most part begotten 
of ill-directed reading or formed with 
the hasty conclusions of a very limited 
experience. 

If a politician, he cannot fail to 
learn, ere he travels many miles, whe- 
ther in Connaught or in Ulster, what 
he ought not to do with a people hav- 
ing a desire to see them prosperous 
and contented. If a historian, he may 
find food for a chapter unwritten by 
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Hume‘and Smollet, or even by the 
more impartial Macaulay ; a chapter 
which may throw some light upon the 
cause, ever obscurely and often un- 
truthfully given, whose effect is that 
spirit of retrogression which hovers 
over the unhappy island and lays its 
blighting hand upon every acre from 
Cork to the Giant’s Causeway. If he 
be a painter, a poet, or a novelist, he 
may find in Ireland and her people 
an Eldorado with mines as inexhausti- 
ble as the ore is rich. If a tourist 
merely, even such a one as does Lon- 
don in a fortnight, Paris in a week, 
and the Rhine on the fastest steamer 
upon that ancient river—that brilliant 
soul who takes his sleep o’ moonlit 
nights, and on the days which follow, 
sits yawning over dinner till the shad- 
ows fall, and the storied head- 
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lands have been passed unseen 
—even such as he, stupid or dlasé, 
as the case may be, may find in Ire- 
land something to awake to momentary 
energy, at least, his sleeping thought 
and action. 

Approaching the fall of 18—, hav- 
ing done the continental celebrities 
the year before, and having been in 
England since early in the month of 
May, I concluded, before returning to 
New York, that I should pay a flying 
visit to the emerald cradle of that pro- 
lific race, which is, in the language of the 
stump, when it suits the orators to say 
so, the bone and sinew. of these States; 
the great lever which uproots our 
forests; the great spade which hol- 
lows our canals; the huge pick and 
shovel and barrow, that lay our iron 
roads over mountain and morass ; and 


the mighty polling power which de- 
velops the peculiarities of legislators, 
contributes most generously to the rev- 
enue of the excise, and to the suste- 
nance of the many good and bad peo- 
ple whose business of life it is to get 


this truly erratic people into ali man- 
ner of trouble, including jails, and out 
of it. 

With no prejudices against the Irish 
people, and some clear-sightedness as 
to the causes of their proverbial dis- 
content, unthriftiness, and frequent tur- 
bulence, I went quite ready to sorrow 
or be glad, just as either mood was 
suggested by my surroundings; nei- 
ther to sneer at their emotional enthu- 
siasm nor to turn disgusted from their 
hilarious mirth. 

Crossing from Holyhead to Dublin, 
I remained in that city for a few days, 
then visited the south and west, leav- 
ing the industrious north Ao finish off 
with. But as the purpose of this sketch 
is not to retail either impressions of 
the couitry or its people, or all the 
personal experiences of my journey, 
I must proceed to tlie narration of the 
single incident, the object of this writ- 
ing, referring the reader, if his appe- 
tite lean in the direction, to the pen- 
cillings of Mr. Willis or the much 
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more truthful story-telling of Mrs. Hall. 
My immediate purpose is gained if I 
have in a slight degree awakened the 
reader's interest for that which follows, 
and if he understands that I had now 
almost reached that period which I had 
set down for the close of my tour and 
my return home. 

Of the month I had set apart for 
Ireland—the bonne bouche, or, if you 
like the Celtie better, the “doch an 
durhas” of my feast—I had but oné 
week left when I found myself at 
Warrenpoint, a pleasant watering place 
on the margin of the bay of Carling- 
ford, going northward to Belfast. Here 
I had been two days, rather longer 
than I had proposed to remain, but the 
season and the place at this time of 
the year are especially attractive. So 
near Ireland’s highest mountain as I 
then was, it occurred to me how discred- 
itable the confession would be that I 
had not seen it save in the purple dis- 
tance, and I concluded to do myself the 
honorof a nearacquaintance—sit upon 
its topmost ridge, and rifle a sprig of 
heather from its venerable crown as ¢ 
relic of the:nearest spot to heaven on 
the Isle of Saints. 

“No,” said mine host, “ your honor 
must never say good-by to Ireland 
until you see her only living monarch 
who has not emigrated or been trans- 
ported to a penal colony !” 

Slieve Donard, the king in question, 
was but twelve miles distant, or ra- 
ther the village nestling at its foot. 
The road to Newcastle, the name this 
village bears, was one of peculiar beau- 
ty all the way, and I chose, to me, the 
most enjoyable of all ways of reach- 
ing it—lI determined to walk there. So, 
about eight o’clock on a beautiful au- 
tumn morning, the dew still upon the 
grass and glistening upon the rustling 
leaves of the beeches in a grove of 
which my rustic hotel lay shadowed, 
armed with a stout blackthorn, a book 
in either pocket, and a light breakfast 
in its appropriate department, I set 
out upon my journey ; accomplished it 
most enjoyably, arriving with but a 
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faint remembrance that I had eaten 
any breakfast whatever, and just in 
time for the table d’héte at Brady’s. 
The hotel was full with the mot- 
ley occupants peculiar, there as else- 
where, to hotels by the seaside in the 
bathing season. Among the guests 
were reverend gentlemen assorted in 
the nicest manner, lean kine and fat ; 
the good-natured parish priest and the 
more sanctimonious and exclusive cu- 
rate of the orthodox persuasion; surly 
country squires who had rushed down 
to please their wives and the girls— 
“what did they want with salt water ? 
the city shopkeeper and his prim prop- 
erty, exulting in evidence of ton in 
every word and movement. Even the 
eye-glassed, red, and wiry-whiskered 
Cockney could be seen and heard, pos- 
sibly attracted there by the reputation 
of the “ Hirish girls for fine hiyes and 
hintellects,’or probably from a peculiar 
horror, for private reasons, of other 
watering places nearer home, where 
landlords were less generous and ac- 
commodating, being more experienced. 
These, and such as these, with a few 
who came to see rather than to be 
seen, made up the guests at Brady’s. 
After dinner I joined a party of the 
class last mentioned who purposed de- 
voting the rest of the afternoon to an 
excursion upon the mountain, ascend- 
ing as high at least as would enable 
them to enjoy a scene pronounced by 
travellers to be one of the finest in a 
land praised alike in song and story 
for its scenic beauty. The unmingled 
enjoyment of that ascent—for the labor 
of the journey was a pleasure too—is 
one of the most pleasant of the many 
happy memories which I owe to the 
“ Isle of Tears.” The landscape which 
unrolled itself like a scroll as we 
ascended was of remarkable beauty. 
Rich with all the gorgeous coloring of 
the season was spread out as far as the 
eye could reach the unshorn wealth of 
cornfield and of meadow. Here and 
there a clump of beech or chestnut shel- 
tered, half hidden among the foliage, 
the snow-white walls of a farm house. 
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Liliputian figures crept stealthily along 
through lane and over pasture, more 
like the tiny figures ina Flemish paint- 
ing than men and cattle at their labor. 
The rock-bound bay was alive with 
its freight of toy-like -fishing-boats, 
whose white sails borrowed the golden 
hues of evening as the sun stole 
down toward the heathery forehead of 
Slieve Donard. The whole scene, em- 
braced from an altitude of fourteen 
hundred feet, is again before me, and 
I revel for a moment, whilst the illu- 
sion lasts, in the unspeakable emotion 
which was born of it. 

But as I set out to tell a story whose 
theatre is not the mountain but the 
valley underneath, I must e’en come 
down again to supper and to prose, 
leaving, however reluctantly, Slieve 
Donard and its poetry behind me. 

Leaving Neweastle with that regret 
which all must feel who leave it at such 
a season, I started next morning after 
breakfast for Castlewellan, where I in- 
tended taking the coach for Newry, 
having ordered my luggage to be for- 
warded there from my hetel at the 
Point. 

Castlewellan is but four miles dis- 
tant, and the journey thither was said 
to be one of the most enjoyable walks 
in this romantic region. 

The road, for the entire distance, is 
one uninterrupted ascent toward the 
summit of one of the lesser hills on 
which the village stands, affording from 
every point—unless when now and then 
a jutting mountain crag overhangs the 
path, and for a moment, intercepts the 
vision—a view of the broad expanse of 
sea, the valley widening as you rise— 


each footstep of the ascent adding some 
new beauty of form and color, light 
and shadow to the scene. 

Half way upon my journey I sat 
down to rest for a minute or two by 
the road side and lighted a cigar. Un- 
der its soothing influence and that of 
the scene beneath me, I dropped into 
one of those blissful reveries in which 
we sometimes forget our earthliness for 
a while, our souls absorbed in ecstatic 
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contemplation of the wondrous beauty, 
yet still more wondrous mystery, of the 
Creator’s handiwork. 

I had been thus but a short time in- 
deed when the sound of approaching 
footsteps broke in upon my thought, 
followed by the customary salutation, 
“God save you, sir, ’tis a heavenly 
morning that we have.” 

Replying in the country phraseology, 
“God save you kindly,” I raised my 
eyes to see the passing figure of a 
stooped old man, with a spade upon his 
shoulder, moving slowly onward ’neath 
his weight of years and in my direction. 
Always fond of a companion, when wan- 
dering in this way, being usually for- 
tunate enough to meet with those to 
whom the scenes around me were fa- 
miliar, and from whom I often learned 
much indeed that was new and inter- 
esting, I arose to resume my walk, 
Strongly impressed by the venerable 
form of the old peasant, as I deemed 
him, and thus attracted, [ joined him, 
making some casual remarks about 
the appearance of the country, which 
easily opened the way to conversation. 
Enough of years have passed since that 
autumn morning to have worn out 
the then feeble thread of the old man’s 
life, but palpable to my memory as 
the recollections of my wedding-day is 
every lineament of that expressive face. 
I hear again, as I write, the gentle 
music of his voice, his white hairs float 
before me stirred by the morning 
mountain breeze, and I greet again 
his expressive salutation, felt again 
if again unspoken, “God save you 
kindly.” 

To all my inquiries touching the 
country round about, and the harvest, 
then all but gathered from the fields, he 
replied in that simple yet lucid manner 
common to the most uneducated Irish 
peasant, when he speaks of things fa- 
miliar to him, chastened in his every re- 
mark by expressions of his gratitude to 
God for bounties received, and of his 
reliance upon his wisdom and goodness 
in affliction. 

His calling, he told me, was a sad 
one. He, too, was a laborer in the 
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field, but the harvest he gathered was 
moist with the tears of many. Death 
himself was the reaper. He was the 
village sexton. 

I had often before met men of his 
melancholy occupation, but the hearts 
of these seemed to have been hardened 
by the very nature of their handicraft, 
as they became familiarized with that 
sorrow, bitterest to human nature—the 
parting for ever in this world with the 
truest and best beloved ; but in the good 
old man beside me the keenest sympa- 
thy for his suffering fellow mortals 
seemed to have found a meet and fit- 
ting resting-place. 

I learned from him that a few rods 
further on my way stood the chapel 
and burying-ground of Drumbhan, 
where, forsome fifty years back, he had 
made the last dwelling-places of his 
friends and. neighbors. Five minutes’ 
walking brought us to the open gate 
and to the pathway leading to the mod- 
est village church, within whose sacred 
walls a number of the villagers had 
already gathered to early mass. 

Guided by my new acquaintance, I 
also entered, joining in the sacred cere- 
mony, which began soon afterward. 

How is it, [ ask you who have ac- 
eompanied me thus far, reader, how is 
it—and the feeling is common toalmost 
all of us—that in such a simple edifice 
as that I knelt in, paintless and unpic- 
tured, unadorned by the bright con- 
ceptions of genius,or the cunning fin- 
gers of art; with naked floor and 
whitewashed wall; window untinted 
with Scripture story, itself suggestive 
of devotion ; no ornament save the sim- 
ple embellishments of the altar; no 
music save the solemn voice of the 
priest, distinctly audible in the respect- 
ful stillness of the place; how is it, I 
ask you, that in such a sanctuary our 
souls seem to reach nearer to their God 
in silent adoration, than when we kneel 
on velvet cushions in the temples of the 
city, with their graven oak and marble 
pillars, their lofty domes of painted 
glass, their frescoes and their statuary, 
their mighty organs and their hundred 
choristers ? 
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On leaving the church at the con- 
clusion of the masa, I rejoined the 
sexton, who had stopped a moment 
at the porch for his spade, where he 
had left it in an angle as we entered. 
I followed him across the yard and 
through the wicket which separated 
us from the burying-ground. Calling 
my attention to some of the more im- 
posing monuments of the place, he 
passed forward along the narrow path- 
way to perform the melancholy task 
which he had told me was his first 
duty of this morning —to make a 
grave for the last, the very last, of 
the companions of his boyhood ; one, 
he said, whose death, like his life, was 
all peace, and that was part of the re- 
ward of the gentleness of his nature, 
the fulness of which was hereafter. 

Passing from stone to stone, to lin- 
ger for a moment at this which told 
its tale of the early call of the young 
and irnocent, or at that which spoke 
of many years and mayhap of many 
sorrows, I stopped near to one which, 
from the quaintness of the inscription 
and chaste simplicity of its form had 
a peculiar attraction forme. It was 
a cross in granite with a wreath not 
unskilfully chiselled crowning the up- 
per limb, whilst along the extended 
arms was a single line, “ The Widow 
and her Son.” 

Leaning on a more aspiring tomb- 
stone near, I read again and again 
these simple words, all the while im- 
agination doing its work of making a 
history for the mother and her child, 
when from this my second reverie of 
the morning, I was again aroused by 
the voice of my aged friend. 

“Tsee you have been reading that 
inscription, sir,” he said. “TI have,” 
I replied, “ and it has stirred my curi- 
osity rather strangely. It seems to 
me that there is much which the tomb- 
stone does not tell.” 

“ Very much indeed, sir,” returned 
the sexton ; “look around me as I may 
at these familiar forms, there is not one 
amongst them tells as sad a tale as this 
one.” 

“Your reply does not lessen my 


_ago, began 
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curiosity,” I said ; “and even if it be 
the saddest of your sad experiences, 
and that I did not fear to trespass too 
much upon your feelings or your time, 
I should ask you to tell me the story 
of those whose resting-place is thus 
beautifully, yet strangely marked.” 

“No trespass, sir, no trespass,” the 
old man replied. “Ifthe story be one 
to recall a scene which will make my 
old eyes weep, it will just be such a 
one as suits my heart this morning. 
So having yet an hour to spare before 
the remains of my old friend can reach 
the ground, we shall sit down upon this 
grave here whilst I tell you the story 
of Mary Donovan and her boy.” 

Glancing around to see that no un- 
expected duty called him, he seated 
himself on the mound proposed. I 
sat down beside him, an eager listener 
to that which follows, given to you in 
words as near his own as may be, but 
wanting in that richness of accent and 
figurative expression peculiar to his 
class and to his country. 

Had business er pleasure called 
you to Castlewellan some six years 
the sexton, you could 
hardly have failed to meet a good- 
natured innocent,* some seventeen or 
eighteen years old, ever to be seen the 
first at Blaney’s when a traveller pull- 
ed up his horse -for refreshments or 
coach or car to set down or to receive 
a passenger. Ere the rattle of hoof 
or wheel had ceased in the courtyard 
before the inn, the voice-of poor Ned 
Donovan was sure to fall upon the 
stranger’s ear in a greeting, wild, yet 
musical, and with that peculiarity of 
expression which told the story plainly 
that he was one of those to whom, for 
his own wise purpose doubtless, God 
had been but sparing in the gift of mind. 
And yet there was a childish joyous- 
ness in his every look and tone that 
compensated in some measure for his 
misfortune, evidence as it was that he 
was saved from the cares and anxie- 
ties common even to those of his early 
years. 

* Synonymous with “ Idiot” among the Trish peas- 


antry when used in this way; they rarely use the 
word idiot unless in derision, 
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Ned loved the horses and the cars, 
and knew every professional driver 
that came that way to fair or market 
for miles and miles around. He re- 
served, however, especial affection for 
the regular roadsters, man and beast $ 
those I mean that drove daily to 
Blaney’s from Newry, Rathfriland, or 
Dromore. The men, well acquainted 
with his ways, never spoke a hasty or 
unkind word to him, although he was 
occasionally self-willed in the matter of 
the horse-feed and the watering. The 
horses naturally returned the affection 
of one whose attendance upon them 
was untiring. He talked to them in- 
cessantly in public or in private ; their 
comfort occupied the first place in his 
thought. He curried, whisked them 
down, patted and praised their best 
points with all the enthusiasm of a 
connoisseur, or, when the like happen- 
ed, mourned over a broken knee or a 
windgall as over some serious domes- 
tic trouble, as indeed to him it was. 
All this and more of the kind was 
done without fee or reward, save the 
privilege at all hours of the kitchen 
fireside and the stables, with an occa- 
sional ride down to the river, “wid the 
creatures for a drink,” as he would say, 
or “to wash the mud from their legs, 
and bad scran to it.” 

Few days passed, however, failing 
to bring him a chance horse to hold 
for a fine gentleman “ wid boots and 
spurs bedad,” or when he had not an 
errand to run or to lend a helping 
hand with the luggage of some gener- 
ous traveller; and with these oppor- 
tunities came sixpences, sometimes 
even shillings, for his trouble, but of- 
tener still just because he was Ned 
Donovan. Many to whom his story 
was unknown often wondered at the 
glistening eager eye with which he 
counted his earnings over, and at the 
happiness an additional sixpence seem- 
ed to give him ; all this was so unlike 
the hourly evidences of his most un- 
selfish nature. Strangers, less char- 
itable in mind than in pocket, led astray 
by this seeming love of money, not unfre- 
quently thought that much of the boy's 
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idiocy was put on, and they said so; 
but they did not know him, nor hap- 
pily he the meaning of their sneer. 
It was amusing to follow him at the 
lucky moment when he got a shil- 
ling or so in this way, when he in- 
variably made straight for the bar of 
the inn to deposit it with the utmost 
gravity of manner in the safe keeping 
of good Mrs. Blaney. He had learnt 
from bitter experience how unsafe it 
was to be his own banker, as he had 
frequently lost his earnings in the hay 
loft or the stable, before the happy 
thought had struck him to find a better 
keeper for them. You would have 
heard there, too, how he invariably 
came at night to withdraw his funds, 
and how he always had money given 
him, more or less. For there were 
unlucky days for Ned, when travellers 
were few or forgetful ; but his memory 
was far from faithful in this regard, 
and good Mrs. Blaney was more than 
kind. 

The reason for this seeming selfish- 
ness of Ned is easily told. He had a 
mother whom he loved with all his 
strange impassioned nature, a widowed 
mother. To receive her grateful smile 
in return for the wages of his industry 
each evening when he reached his home 
was the crowning happiness of the day. 

God was kindly with him—he was 
not alone, poor boy! He had a mother, 
and all that mother’s love. Had you 
travelled that way you must have no- 
ticed their little cottage at the turning 
going up the hill to St. Mary’s. You 
may see it even now as you pass, but 
the roses Mary trained there are dead 
and gone, the little latticed window 
broken, the garden weedy and desolate, 
telling its tale af sorrow like the tomb- 
stone. 

Mary Donovan had lived there for 
many years—since her boy was quite a 
child. She came one morning, so the 
gossips said, a passenger by the coach, ~ 
somewhere from the North. Her child 
was then but four years old, and then, 
as ever after, an object for the sympa- 
thy of the kind of heart. She took 
humble lodgings and applied to the 
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shopkeepers and the neighboring gen- 
try for employment at her needle, with 
which she was wonderfully skilled, they 
said. The prejudices which met het at 
the first, from all save the kind landlady 
of the “ Stag,” soon gave way before 


her patient, unbending uprightness of 


character and the unfathomable sorrow 
that weighed her down, for sorrow is a 
sacred thing; even the voice of scandal 
hushes in its presence. Her past his- 
tory was her secret. Whether it was 
one of shame or of suffering virtue no 
tongue could tell. Silent as the grave 
to all impertinent inquiry, meek and 
humble before her God, and gentle as 
gentleness itself with every living 
thing, her mystery became respected, 
and she and her boy beloved. 

From that evening, when wet and 
weary from her journey, she first awoke 
the kindly sympathies of the hostess 
of the “ Stag”—the same good-natured 
Mrs. Blaney—for twelve long years the 
widow pursued her peaceful way, earn- 
ing for herself and for her child not 
merely a livelihood, but many of the 
comforts of dress and food, which were 
looked upon as luxuries by those 
around her; and never did mother re- 
ceive more fulness of reward in the 
passionate love of offspring than she in 
that of her all but mindless boy. 

When he was yeta child often have 
I watched him sitting at her feet, 
as she sat at the cottage door or 
window plying her ever busy needle, 
listening to the strange stories of the 
fairies and the leprechauns of the olden 
times she could tell so well. Of Heav- 
en and its glories, too, she would some- 
times speak, to be interrupted by some 
strange remark, suggestive of more than 
human wisdom. Then the startled 
mother would fix her eyes upon his face 
so earnestly, as if in hope that God 
at last would shed light upon the shad- 
owed mind of her bereaved one, to meet 
ever and always the glance of childish 
adoration, but with it, alas ! the vacant 
smile that spoke forgetfulness already 
of the transitory ray of reason that a 
moment rested there. 

Often have I stopped, as I passed 
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that way, to listen to some quaint old 
ballad full of the melancholy music of 
her voice, and make my friendly in- 
quiries for herself and child, sure to 
find him in his usual resting-place. My 
welcome was a warm one always, and 
my grey hairs—for they were grey even 
then, sii—often mingled with the yellow 
curls of the boy as he clambered up 
my knee to kiss me. We were warm 
friends, sir, Mary and I, for I and I 
only, of all living beings, knew her se- 
eret and the story of her sorrow—and 
this was the way I learned it: 

One day, soon after her arrival in the 
town, I had just risen from early mass 
in the chapel and turned in here upon 
my morning round, when the voice of 
some one weeping bitterly, and the sad 
wail of a child accompanying, drew my 
attention to a corner of the yard and to 
the kneeling figure of a woman and 
that of a little boy, seated among the 
long grass of the grave beside her. 
Mourners were no unfamiliar sights to 
me, even at such an early hour, but 
the woman’s dress bespoke the stranger 
and awoke my curiosity. I neared the 
grave and recognized it as that of a 
good old man, once the village school- 
master, who had died two years before. 
I knew him well; for many years he 
had dwelt amongst us, respected. for 
himself as for his galling. He had 
been happy in the affections of an only 
child—a daughter, the very picture of 
her mother, he used to say, whom he 
had buried amongst strangers. In her 
was centred his every earthly hope. 
She was his pride, and her pleasure all 
the reward he sought in a life laden 
with all the petty vexations of the 
teacher. She forsook him and her 
happy home, and fled to England with 
one whom she had known for a few 
weeks only, who had met her at Ros- 
trevor, where her father’s fond indulg- 
ence had sent her for the season; for- 
sook all for a husband—scandal said, a 
lover—who, whilst enamored of her 
beauty, scorned her father’s poverty. 
The old man never raised his head 
again in the village. Two years of 
sorrow, and the grave closed over him. 
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I made it. The savings of his indus- 
trious life still lay in the hands of the 
village pastor in safe-keeping for the 
lost one should she ever return to claim 
it; but Mary never claimed it. 

I drew nearer, for my heart told me 
who the mourner was. I, too, had 
loved the girl, as who indeed had not? 
I, too, had shared the sorrow of her 
honest father, and many a time had 
yearned to know the fate of the fair- 
haired daughter of his affection. 

I drew still nearer; my step was 
noiseless upon the grass. I leaned 
upon a headstone near me. I spoke 
the words that pressed for utterance, 
“Mary, Mary,” I said, “ You come 
too late, too late!” 

She started from the grave; an ex- 
clamation of terror and surprise broke 
from her. She looked me wildly in the 
face as if the spirit of her injured father 
stood in shape before her, and recogniz- 
ing the sad features of that father’s 
friend, she sank, sobbing convulsively, 
upon the grave again, hiding her pale 
face in the long grass which covered it. 

I raised her kindly in my arms, and 
sitting down beside her, her wondering 
yet gentle boy between my knees, I 
heard her sad tale of passion and 
remorse. No other ever heard that 
story; she asked my silence and I 
spoke not. 

From that time forward, year after 
year, the penitent paid frequent visits 
to her father’s grave ; her gentle man- 
ner asked for no inquiry, and none was 
made, and there was nothing left of 
the once joyous daughter of the school- 
master to challenge recognition. The 
boy, too, seemed to love the place, and 
oftentimes accompanied her. For her 
sake it was he loved it, seeming to 
comprehend that here there was some- 
thing sharing with him her affection, 
some link which bound them both to 
the place for ever. 

Well, years passed on, and, as I 
have said, the voice of scandal had 
long been hushed; the child had al- 
most reached to manhood,and the silver 
threads of time and sorrow had stolen 
in among the once golden locks of the 
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mother. Childlike ever, and uniformly 
good and cheerful, Ned rose each morn- 
ing, and as it had been for some years, 
the daylight was not more certain to en- 
ter the pleasant bar-room of the “ Stag” 
than was the shadow of the innocent to 
fall across its threshold, its earliest vis- 
itor. Evening brought him home with 
his caresses, his childish chat, and his 
petty earnings to his mother, who, happy 
at the pleasure his employment gave 
him, was profuse in the praises that he 
loved to hear. 

And so matters had gone on for 
years, just as if they might have done 
so for ever, when God in his wisdom 
brought that sore affliction upon us all 
—the famine and the sickness of ’47. 
Who that has lived through that year of 
misery and horror, but shudders at the 
remembrances its very name recalls ? 
Who but wails some beloved one 
snatched ‘away with scarce a moment’s 
warning ?—the child from its mother’s 
arms; the mother from the child’s 
caresses ; the youth standing full of 
hope on the threshold of his manhood, 
when the warm blood froze suddenly 
in his veins, the glad visions of his 
future faded before him as the relent- 
less hand of death seized him with a 
grasp of iron, leaving him upon the 
earth but one hour of agony, and the 
breath to say farewell; the aged flung 
into the grave upon whose brink they 
had, trembling, stood for years clinging 
to life with more than the tenacity of 
the young ;—all, all stricken with that 
horror of dissolution; bowed down as 
if a curse had fallen upon us for our 
sins as once came the plague upon the 
Egyptians. 

First amongst the victims was the 
long-tried, patient Mary. With suffi- 
cient warning only to bring the good 
priest to Wer side, to receive the last 
rites of her faith, to press in her enfee- 
bled arms her terror-stricken son, and 
upon his lips one agonizing kiss—and 
her soul was with its God. 

The agony of the boy when once he 
realized the great grief that had fallen 
upon him was, they told me, so fearful 
and so wild as to wring’with horror the 
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hearts of all who heard him. Aftera 
time he was somewhat pacified by the 
gentle persuasion of the priest and the 
kind soothing of some good-natured 
neighbors, who, disregarding the danger 
of the infection, had gathered in, out of 
love and pity. They strove to lead him 
from the death-bed; but no! the first 
paroxysm of despair once over, he sat 
him down, silent yet stern, by the bed 
side. He spoke not, he wept not. Appar- 
ently unconscious of the presence of 
others as of his own existence, the icy 
fingers of one hand clasped in his, he 
thus sat gazing, motionless as stone, 
upon the dead face of his mother. 

On through the long hours of that 
autumn night sat the stricken mourner, 
and though daylight came, aye, even the 
sunlight that he loved stole in and crept 
up upon the bed till it fell upon the 
placid features of the, dead illumining 
them as with the glory of immortality, 
still he moved not. Dead as the dead he 
seemed, in all but the strange, weird 
evidence of being in his eyes. Stolid he 
remained to all remonstrances; silent 
as motionless to all words of comfort. 

The hour came at last for prepara- 
tion toward the removal of the body— 
for the cholera did not spare the poor 
body after death, decay set in so rapidly 
—when, contrary to the expectation of 
all, the innocent voluntarily arose and 
even assisted at the necessary duties, 
duties which must have conveyed to 
him the knowledge of his approaching 
parting with her to whom he still ching 
as lovingly in death as he had done in 
life. 

It was the afternoon of the day fol- 
lowing that of Mary’s death when a 
few neighbors gathered to see her home, 
poor girl! I should not say a few 
either, for they were many at such a 
time, when the dead cart rattled hourly 
past the door, and sorrowing and desola- 
tion was in every home. 

They bore her from the cottage and 
along the way leading to the burying 
ground of Castlewellan, the parish she 
had lived and died in.” The wailing 
orphan walked, stealthily behind, his 
head low bent, unearthly pallor on his 
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face, his fingers interlaced before him 
every motion and expression speaking 
of the sorrow unto death, of the mor- 
tal agony of desolation. 

Mournfully the procession passed 
along till it reached the cross road 
leading to this village here ; but continu 
ing their journey, those forming it were 
suddenly interrupted by a wild unearth- 
ly ery from the lips of the idiot. 

“ Where are yez goin’, men, where are 
yez goin’,men,I say ? You must take 
her to Drumbhan, you must take her to 
Drumbhan ! She said‘she would lie 
there some day beside her father; do 
you hear that, men? So bring her to 
Drumbhan, I say!” 

His agony was fearful, his shriek in- 
human in the fierceness of its passion. 
The bearers stopped, the mourners 
gathered around the boy, but vain was 
every effort to appease him, and still his 
cry rose far above their words of com- 
fort: Bring her to Drumbhan, oh! 
bring her to Drumbhan! ” 

None there knew, as I have said, the 
mother’s story, and all believed this 
but a wild unreasonable fancy of poor 
Ned’s; but had it been otherwise, what 
could they do? The grave was already 
made, and the good priest waiting to 
give the last religious rite to the body 
of this patient and enduring Christian. 

Seeing that they again moved on, 
Ned suddenly ceased his ery, as if he 
had formed some strange resolution 
which pacified him, and relapsed into 
the sudden gloom that had preceded 
the outcry of his anguish. They bur- 
ied her; he came away quietly with 
them. They sought, some of them, to 
bring him to their houses, thinking to 
save him the agony of returning home 
just then to miss ber presence ; but all 
efforts to lead him any way but that 
toward his desolate home were fruit- 
less. He returned to the cottage. He 
sat down by the vacant bed and rock- 
ed himself to and fro, singing with 
mournful pathos snatches from an old 
ballad, a favorite of his mother’s. 

An old neighbor promising to remain 
with him that night and care for the 
cottage till next day, when arrange- 
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ments were to be made for the disposal 
of its contents and for the future of poor 
Ned, the others went to their homes. 

The shadows of the night came down. 
In and near the cottage all was silent. 
The old woman crept toward the boy 
to rouse him from his lethargy, and to 
urge him to take some food which she 
had prepared for him. He was asleep. 
Thanking God for this, his greatest gift 
tothe sorrowing heart, the old woman sat 
down, and, covering her shoulders with 
her cloak, dozed away an hour or two, 
then awoke and watched, then slept 
again, again awoke to find the idiot 
still asleep, then slept again. 

About an hour after sunrise she start- 
ed from her seat, alarmed by an outery 
at the door, her name being loudly 
called. “In God’s name, what’s the 
matter? who’s dead now? is it the 
priest, alanna ?” 

“ Oh! may the Lord be betune us an 
harum,” said a voice from amongst a 
crowd of excited people at the door, 
“if they haven’t raised poor Mary’s 
body in the night! Here’s Brian an’ 
myself saw the empty grave as we 
passed by the chapel yard just now. 
Sure never was such a thing as that 
ever heard of before in Castlewellan 
anyhow.” 

“Whisht, whisht, for the love av 
God,” said the old woman, “or Ned 
will hear yez,” and turning toward the 
bedside, hoping that he still slept quietly, 
she saw but his vacant seat—the boy 
was gone. 

“T know it all, I know it all,” she 
cried. “As sure as God’s in heaven 
this day, he’s gone and raised her up 
himself. I heard him in his sleep, the 
erature, but thought: nothing of his 
demented talk. Go after him, men! 
Go after him, I say! He has gone 
wid her to Drumbhan.” 

They hurried off with many others 
who now heard this extraordinary 
story. They ran eagerly down the hill 
toward the village here. You know the 
distance, maybe ? Two long miles at 
least. Well, when they had reached 
within half a mile of this spot, sure 
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enough, God knows, they overtook the 
crazy boy, wheeling before him on a 
barrow the coffin containing the dead 
body of his mother. 

Never did human eye see sight like 
this before. He heard their hurried 
footsteps coming on behind him, and 
setting down the barrow gently on the 
road, he turned suddenly upon them 
with all the frenzy of the fiercest mad- 
ness in his face, and raising up the 
spade that lay beside the coffin, and 
brandishing it above his head, he cried, 
“ Back, back, I tell you all; touch her 
one of you, and I'll cleave him! Didn’f 
I tell you to bring her to Drumbhan ? 
Didn’t I tell you she wanted to sleep 
down here beside her father? You 
thought that you were good, did you, 
and Father Connor, too, to put her up 
in the hill beside the big church there ? 
But what did you know ? what did you 
know? Did she tell any of you last 
night that she couldn’t rest there; did 
she do that, I say? No, no, she came 
to me who loved her, to her own poor 
Ned—she came and asked me to bring 
her to Drumbhan; and so I will—so I 
will, I say, in spite of you all! in spite 
of you all!” 

So saying, he raised the barrow once 
again and passed onward with his bur- 
den. They spoke not. They made no 
effort to turn him from his purpose. 
Many there were who would gladly 
have eased the exhausted creature of his 
burden, but, awe-stricken, they feared 
to approach him, and silently fell be- 
hind a second time in sad procession at 
the widow’s funeral. 

At last he reached the gate there. 
I was standing at it when he came. 
He wheeled his burden along that path 
behind us, and to the grave here. I 
followed with the rest, as powerless to 
interfere as they. He laid down the 
barrow gently again, and taking up the 
spade he had carried with him, began 
to dig the grave. I joined him. He 
looked at me at first inquiringly ; ‘then 
recognizing me, muttered something to 
himself as if approvingly, Other hands 
besides ours were soon at work, and a 
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few minutes more found Mary resting 
by her father’s side and the last sod 
carefully replaced—when, failing only 
when his task was done, the worn-out 
boy sank senseless upon the grave. 

They carried him away gently, and 
when consciousness returned, they 
soothed him with. kind words. The 
women blessed him and praised his 
mother, and his love for her, till recol- 
lection returned, and tears for his loss 
stole silently down: the idiot’s cheeks. 
All traces of passion had disappeared, 
and in its place there seemed the evi- 
dence of a new-born intelligence in the 
mute yet expressive sorrow of that pale 
face. 

He went with them without a mur- 
mur; several times turned hastily 
whilst in sight of the graveyard to look 
back, then disappeared. 

All that day the picture of that poor 
creature and the scene in which he 
played so strange a part, haunted me 
at every step. Still I saw him coming 
as he did that morning down the hill ; 
the barrow, the coffin, the crowd walk- 
ing solemnly after. Still I saw it through 
that long, long day, and leave my fancy 
it would not. That night I could not 
rest True, I had loved poor Mary and 
I had loved her boy; still I had laid 
away in their narrow beds many, very 
many that were dear to me, linked to my 
affection by the closest ties of kindred, 
but I had never sorrowed, old man 
as I was, as I had done that day; never 


felt such awe at the untold mystery of 
our nature and the wonderful ways of 


mv God. 

In the morning I arose early, ear- 
ly for me, and although no duty called 
me here tillafter early prayers, I took 
my spade upon my shoulder and came 
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upon my way, feeling drawn toward 
the place, I knew not why. 

The morning was as beautiful as this 
one, and, as I think I have said before, 
the season of the year thesame. Al- 
ready here and there Inoticed,as Icame 
along, familiar faces in the fields, and 
some, too,of my neighbors I met upon 
the road; but contrary to my usual 
custom I avoided the familiar chat so fre- 
quently indulged in when we met each 
other at such an early hour, passing on 
with a “good morrow” only, eager to 
reach Drumbhan. 

Some twenty minutes brought me 
to the chapel, for I lived then as I do 
now, a short mile below there. I went 
in to say a prayer, conscious of my 
weakness, in the hope to shake the 
weight from off my shoulders that 
pressed me down so heavily. Thence 
passing into the graveyard here, I 
turned my eyes in this direction to be- 
hold, prostrate upon the grave of his 
mother, the loving, harmless boy. 

My knees trembled as with palsy. 
How came he here? I said, and when? 
Why, Lasked not; I knew too well of 
this love that was more than earthly. 
Tottering, I drew near; I called him 
by his name. He answered not. 
I called again. No voice replied ; noi 
sound, nor motion was there save the 
echo of my voice and my hurried foot- 
fall as I neared the spot. I stooped, 
I raised him in my arms, I parted from 
his brow the long hair damp with the 
dew of morning. I gazed upon that 
pale, pale face, which, in the holy peace 
that rested there, spoke of the g yodness 
and the mercy of our Heavenly Father, 
into whose holy keeping the spotless 
soul had passed. [He was dead. 

The sexton’s tale was told. 








ORIGINAL, 
LIGHT. 


Gaudium lucis Aterne. 


WuaeEn the twilight veil is closing 
Gently o’er each darkening scene, 

Love we not the shades reposing 
Underneath its misty screen ? 


When, like ruins dim and hoary, 
Forms are outlined on the sky, 
See we not surpassing glory 
In the day-god’s closing eye? 


Yes ! But from the Lieut is given 
All the grace of coming night; 


And the change from day to even 
Is a change of varied light ! 


Silent midnight reigneth over 
Scenes so lately bright and fair, 
Shades like gliding spectres hover 
Round each faint-traced image there ; 


And the darkness onward stealing 
Shrouds the earth with dusky pall, 

But from Lieut, the dim revealing 
Even of midnight’s glories fall. 


And the purer spirit-vision 

Is a world all fair and bright ; 
Ever in the dream elysian 

Joy is of “ eternal light.” 
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Mediceval Books and Hymn 


From The Dublin University Magazine. 


MEDLEVAL BOOKS AND HYMNS.* 


Tne fall of Rome was the annihi- 
lation of a great dominant power, a 
power which had been supreme; and 
when the barbarians marched into her 
streets and-devastated her homes, the 


world sunk back into a tenebrous 
night of social, intellectual, and 
moral darkness. Her mighty em- 


pire, held together like one country 


by her genius, was broken up and 
divided amongst the different tribes 


who had poured down from the north 
and overrun Europe, divided just as 
the fortune of war or the caprice of 
choice indicated. It was the approach 
of a moral chaos; but the hand whose 
guidance is to be felt in the life of in- 
dividuals, and may be traced in the his- 
tory of nations, did not abandon the 
world to the utter confusion of its own 
impulses. As the imperial power of 
Rome fell away and died out like an 
effete thing, wasted by its own corrup- 
tion, a new power was springing up 
in vigorous youth by the side of that 
which was declining. Christianity 
was advancing toward the west with 
rapid strides, victorious through the 
persecution of tyranny and the jeal- 
ousy of philosophy; it was then 
taking its stand in the world as an 
influence ; but if at this moment amid 
the vast changes and subversion of 
things which took place after the fall 
of Rome, Christianity had been merely 
a reformed philosophy, and had been 
left to the mercy of pagan barbarians, 
it would have been extinguished in 
its infancy. That was avoided by a 
remarkable concatenation of circum- 
stances. For centuries there had been 
an apprehension in the Roman em- 
pire of an advance of the barbarous 


* The reader will bear in mind that the author of 
the following paper is a Protestant minister.—Ep, 
Cat. WorLD. 


nations in the north of Europe, symp- 
toms of which had manifested them- 
selves in the earliest period of the 
Christian era. Toward the latter 
end of the second century the most 
powerful of these tribes, the Goths, 
impelled by some influx of other bar- 
barians, advanced from their position 
near the mouth of the Vistula, invaded 
the Roman frontier, and took Dacia, 
where they were found by the Em- 
peror Caracalla at the opening of 
the third century, in the middle of 
which they were allowed by Aurelian 
to settle along the banks of the Eux- 
ine, when they were divided into two 
parts—the “Ostro” or Eastern, and 
the “ Visi” or Western Goths. In the 
next century a terrible alarm was rais- 
ed amongst them, which even penetrat- 
ed into the Roman empire, and up to 
its capital, where it was related that 
an awful race of beings—savage, ugly, 
inhuman, begotten of the devil—were 
pouring in thousands out of the des- 
erts and plains of Asia into Europe. 
Such were the Huns. Already they 
had reached the territory of the Os- 
trogoths, whom they compelled to sup- 
ply them with guides to lead them on 
toward the Visigoths. These latter 
at their approach fled in the extremity 
of terror toward the Danube, and im- 
plored the protection of Valens the 
emperor, who allowed them to settle 
in Meesia, upon the condition that they 
should defend the imperial frontier. 
In less than forty years afterward 
from defending the Roman frontier 
they sacked Rome. But during this 
interval an incident took place which 
had a great influence upon the des- 
tinies of Christianity. After the set- 
tlement with Valens, an intercourse 
of a somewhat friendly character 
sprung up between the Romfins and 
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these barbarian defenders of the 
frontier. The church was suffering 
from her great Arian apostasy—a form 
of scepticism exactly parallel to that 
new light of modern times called Ra- 
tionalism. Valens was an Arian, and, 
wishing to convert these pagan barba- 
rians, sent a missionary amongst them 
in the person of the renowned Ulphilas, 
whom he made bishop of the Meeso- 
Goths. This great bishop labored as- 
siduously for the conversion of the bar- 
barians, invented an alphabet, and 
translated the Scriptures with his 
own hand into their strange idiom. 
His labors were blessed with 
cess; the Goths embraced Christian- 
ity, though in the Arian form; and 
fifty years afterward, when Alaric 
led them into Rome, amid the tumult 
of the unfettered license of the soldiers, 
an order was issued to respect the 
churches of the apostles and the sa- 
cred places. In the midst of the de- 
vastation of the city and through the 
very thick of the riot,a band of priests 
and devotees were seen marching un- 
der the protection of Gothic soldiery, 
carrying on their heads the sacred ves- 
sels of St. Peter, and mingling with 
the shoutings of the ravagers the 
chant of solemn psalms. Under 
Gothic protection, and by the ex- 
press order of the Gothic king, the 
sacred vessels were deposited in safe- 
ty at the Vatican ; numbers of Christ- 
ians joined the procession and re- 
ceived shelter, whilst many who were 
not Christians also availed themselves 
of the opportunity to join the band of 
believers and escape in the. general 
confusion.* This was the first indi- 
vation of the new life which was to 
dawn upon the world under the in- 
fluence of Christianity. Gradually 
all the tribes of barbarians yielded 
to its influence—the Burgundians 
in Gaul, the Vandals in Africa, the 
Suevi in Spain, the Ostrogoths, the 
Franks, and then the Saxons in Eng- 
land; but the early conversions of 
these barbarians were to the Arian 


* Orosius Hist., lib, vil. c, 39. 


suc-’ 


medium of 
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form of Christianity then in the ascend- 
ant. Its principal tenet was the de- 
nial of the equality of the Son to the 
Father; and the heresy spread until 
the error, after being vigorously com- 
bated, was suppressed, and the new 
nations won back to the orthodox 
faith. Thus was this compensation 
for the overturn of civilization effect- 
ed; the world was not abandoned to 
utter destruction, it was indeed given 
up to the hands of rude barbarians, 
but they in turn were subjected to a 
new influence which accompanied them 
to the various kingdoms founded upon 
the ruins of the, extinct empire, and 
formed the basis in each of those king- 
doms of a new and higher civilization. 
With the fall of Rome the gods of the 
pagans were overturned, their tem- 
ples destroyed ; and in the midst of 
the devastation, the ruin, and the de- 
spair into which the world was sinking, 
the Church of Christ arose as the guid- 
ing spirit, the pioneer of the new life. 
Another incident in connection with the 
establishment of Christianity, which 
saved the lore of ancient times from 
destruction, was the adoption of the 
Latin language by the church ; for al- 
though that language had made a set- 
tlement in many of the countries sub- 
ject to the Roman arms, yet a ten- 
dency soon sprung up, from the mix- 
ture with barbarian invaders, to the 
degeneracy of the Latin tongue and 
the rise of new and separate idioms. 
But it was preserved in comparative 
purity in the church, which naturally 
led to the preservation of its most noble 
monuments ; and it ultimately became, 
when the modern languages were in 
their infancy, the tongue especially 
devoted to the transmission of learning. 
History, poetry, science, and what lit- 
tle there was of literature, found a 
communication and a 
means of preservation in the Latin 
language. Had it not been adopted 
by the church then for some centuries, 
whilst the new tongues were gradually 
developing and settling into a form, 
the world would have been dark in- 
deed, not a book, not a page, not a 
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syllable would have reached us of the 
thought, the life, or the events of that 
period. 

From the fourth to the seventh cen- 
tury there would have been an im- 
penetrable gap in the annals of hu- 
manity—the voice of history would 
have been hushed into a dead silence, 
and the light of the past which bea- 
cons the future would have been ex- 
tinguished in the darkness of a uni- 
versal chaos. In England, however, 
the case was somewhat different. 
From the earliest period of the’ Saxon 
domination there was a struggle for 
a literature in the, vulgar tongue. 
The Saxons had brought with them 
a vast store of traditional poetry out 
of which one specimen has been pre- 
served, consisting of an epic poem in 
forty-three cantos, and about 6,000 
lines—the oldest epic of modern times, 
It is called, “The Gleeman’s Song,” 
and was composed by Beowulf in their 
native wilds and brought over with 
them in the fifth century. It is a 
strange poem, impregnated with the 
vigorous air of the North; strength 
and simplicity being its chief charac- 
teristics. The principal personage 
Hrothgar the king, and the poem 
full of incidental descriptions of man- 
ners and customs which afterward 
became native to England, and linger 
about among us even now: there 
are great halls, ale-carousals, fighting 
with giants, the elements of a rude 
chivalry, and an invincible prowess 
which dares both dragons and ghosts. 
But the first native writer in Anglo- 
Saxon after the conversion to Christ- 
ianity is Ceedmon, who lived in the 
latter part of the seventh century (680). 
The story of his miraculous inspira- 
tion is recorded by Bede.* He was 
born in Northumbria and was a monk 
of Whitby. He paraphrased large 
portions of the Scripture, and has 
aptly been called the Anglo-Saxon 
Milton ; indeed it is more than prob- 
able that the Puritan poet borrowed 
the ideas of his sublime soliloquy of 


13 
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* Eccl, Hist., lib. iv., c. 24, 
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Satan in Pandemonium from this 
Saxon monk; After Satan’s over- 
throw, Cedmon says*— 


“Then spake he worde: 
This narrow place is most unlike 
that other that we formerly knew 
high in Heaven’s kingdom, 
which my master bestowed on me, 
Though we it for the All-powerful 
may not possess, 
We must cede our realm,” 


So Milton— 
“O how unlike the place from whence they fell !”” 
and in the words of Satan— 


“Ts this the region, this the soil, the clime, 
That we must change for heaven, this meurnful 
gloom 
tial light ? 
»vran can dispose and bid 
What shall be right.” 


se it so, since he 


Czdmon’s notion of Pandemonium 
is the prototype of Milton : 


** But around me lie 
iron | 


onds: 
vonds ; 


cord of chain, 


so firmly grasped. 
Here is a vast fire 
above and underne 


rdidIs 


clasping of these rings, 
this hard polis! 
impeded in my « 
debarred me fr 
My feet are bo 


my hands are 


Nearly all these ideas are incorpo- 
rated in Milton’s sublime picture— 

To b ttomless D xrdition, the re tod 

In adamantine chains and penal fire.” 
. ° ° ° . Line 48, 
** Seest thou yon dreary plain, forlorn and wild?” 

e . ° ° ° . Léne 150. 
** A dungeon horrible, on all sides round, 

As one great furnace, flamed.” 


Line 61. 
° ° ° torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge fed 


With ever-burnicg syJph ur unt nsumed.’ 
Line 67. 
gut after the death of Cadmon 
(680), there must have been a great 
deal of poetry written which is now 
lost, for we read that Bede, on his 


“ 


* Thorpe’s edition of Cexdmon, 
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death-bed, repeated several passages 
from national poets, one of which is 
preserved in that interesting descrip- 
tion of the last moments of the great 
historian, written by §S. Cuthbert, 
who was with him to the end.* But 
the chivalrous poetry of tradition 
gave way to that of religion, which 
is the characteristic of Saxon song 
after the sixth century. 

We are also told that Aldhelm, 
bishop of Sherbourne, who died in 
the year 709, was one of the best 
poets of his day. But still at this 
period, although there was a struggle 
after a national literature, the great 
works were all written in Latin; and 
Bede, much as he admired the Saxon 
his country, intrusted his 
Eeclesiastical History to 
idiom sacred to learning. 
Nennius, who 


poets of 
the only 

Gildas and 
preceded Bede, also 
wrote in Latin. Butthe Saxons were 
the first out of all the barbarians to 
acquire a vernacular literature. Of 
hat literature we are scarcely compe- 
t to judge; but from what has 
come down to us, from allusions in 
history, from the state of education 
among them, we may safely con- 
that although little has sur- 
vived, it was not a poor literature. 
We must remember the continual 
scenes of devastation which 
place during the period of their domi- 
nation; when monasteries were rifled, 
burnt, and manuscripts wan- 
tonly destroyed. From the time of 
Alfred, only one Anglo-Saxon writer 
of any consequence has come down 
to us, Olfric ; but from what we know 
of Saxon progress we may be assured 
there were many others. It is 
dent from the state of» education 
among them. Before the middle of 
the seventh century.schools had sprung 
up, and toward the latter end an im- 
petus was given to learning by the 
labors of Theodore and Adrian, of 
whom Bede asserts that they gathered 
together a crowd of disciples, and 
taught them not only the books of 
‘ 


l 
+ 
if 


en 


elude 


took 


books 


evi- 


* Asseri Annales (Gale’s Collec.) ann, : 781, 
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Holy Writ, but the arts of ecclesiasti- 
cal poetry, astronomy, and arithmetic, 
and adds in proof that some of their 
scholars were alive in his day who 
were as well versed in the Greek and 
Latin tongues as their own.* Even 
the ladies among the Saxons were 
well educated, for it was to them that 
Aldhelm addressed his work De 
Laude Virginitatis, and Boniface 
corresponded with ladies in Latin. 
In the ninth century also we find that 
schools were flourishing in various 
parts of the kingdom, especially the 
one at York, under Archbishop Eg- 
bert, who taught Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew to the scholars, amongst 
whom was Alcuin the friend of 
Charlemagne. From the letters of 
Alcuin, but more especially from his 
History of the Church of York, we may 
learn that for the same there was a re- 
nowned library there, and as it is the 
earliest list of books—the first cata- 
logue of an English library extant—we 
may as well subjoin it. Alcuin says 
that in his library were the works 
of Jerome, Hilarius, Ambrose, Au- 
gustine, Athanasius, Gregory, Pope 
Leo, Basil, Chrysostom, and others. 
Bede and Aldhelm, the native authors, 
of course were there. In history and 
philosophy there were Orosius, Boe- 
thius, Pompeius, Pliny, Aristotle, and 
@icero. In poetry, Sedulius Juven- 
cus, Prosper, Arator, Paulinus, For- 
tunatus, Lactantius; and of the clas- 
sies, Virgil, Statius, and Lucan. Of 
erammarians there was a great num- 
ber, such as Probus, Phocas, Donatus, 
Priscian, Servius, Eutychius, and 
Commianus. Boniface was a great 
book collector, and used to send them 
home to England. So that we may 
fairly conclude that if the Danish dep- 
redations and the internal dissensions 
of the country had not been so fatal to 
the treasures hoarded up in monastic 
libraries we should have had much 
more of Saxon literature. The influ- 
ence of Dunstan, too, gave an impulse 
to learning both in the country gener- 


* Eccl. Hist. lib, iv.,c. 2 
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ally and in the church. He himself 
was a scholar, a musician, an artist, an 
illuminator, and a man of science ;* 
but the most prominent figure is Bede, 
who, as we observed, wrote in Latin ; 
he was well versed in Greek and He- 
brew. He wrote'many works—thirty- 
seven according to his own list, includ- 
ing compilations ; but the most import- 
ant was his Ecclesiastical History, 
which traces the course of the national 
church from the earliest times down 
to 731, within four years of his own 
death. In his introduction he honestly 
gives us a list of his materials, from 
which we can gather that in all parts 
of the country the bishops and abbots 
had instinctively turned their attention 
to historivat writing; for he says he 
was indebted to Albinus, abbot of St. 
Augustine’ ,, Canterbury, for the partic- 
ulars of *he Augustinian mission and 
the history of the Kentish Church 
generall; nd to Northelm, a priest of 
Londonigy; .o had discovered at Rome 
the epi Nf Pope Gregory upon the 
subject om Daniel, bishop of the 
West S@)0ns, he received much assist- 
ance ag#*ihe history of that province 
and thadjoining. Abbot Esius, of 
East A a, and Cunebert, of Lind- 
sey, aré-®s0 mentioned az contributing 
valuab@,- materials. So that this his- 
tory offede is compiled from the most 
autheng sources, and forms one of the 
most vg'uable collections of ecclesiasti- 
cal an#als extant in any nation. It 
is a fact worthy of note in the history 
of letters, that these early prelates of 
the Saxon Church, and in fact the 
monks in the various monasteries seat- 
tered over the country from the earli- 
est period, and even down to their de- 
cadence, silently and patiently recorded 
the events of their times and of their 
church, and that their labors, such as 
have been rescued from the ravages of 
the past, form the only true “ materia 
historica” of modern writers. But we 
pass on from the time of Bede to that 
of Alfred, under whose influence the 










* “ Artem scribendi necne citharizandi pariterque 
pingendi peritiam diligenter excoluit.—Cotton MSS, 
—Cleop., B xiii., fol. 69. 
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Saxon language almost displaced the 
use of the Latin. The extraordinary 
vicissitudes of his life have been else- 
where recorded, but in literature he 
was an historian, a theologian, a com- 
mentator, and atranscriber. His prin- 
cipal works were translations of Greg- 
ory’s Pastoral Care, the Universal 
History of Orosius, Boethius’s Conso- 
lations of Philosophy, Bede’s Ecclesi- 
astical History, and several parts of the 
Bible ; but he not only translated, but 
interpolated whole pages of his own. 
In the Pastoral Care he has inserted 
criginal prayers; in the History of 
Orosius there is a sketch of the state 
of Germany by him, and the transla- 
tion of Boethius is tesselated with pro- 
found and pointed thoughts, which 
fairly entitle him to the name of philos- 
opher. The greatest achievement of 
King Alfred was perhaps the reviving 
and restarting the Saxon Chronicle. 
It is probable that from the earliest 
times of the Saxon rule a national 
record of events had been kept some- 
where, either from the instinct of pre- 
servation or by concert. The evidence 
of Bede proves that it was done in the 
church as regards ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, and we know that in the’ time of 
Alfred there was ashort record of bare 
events, with now and then a genealogy 
treasured up and handed down from 
age to age. It was his thought and 
cure to reform these records and re- 
start the Chronicle as a great national 
archive. For this purpose, he enjoin- 
ed Plegmund, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, to collect what could be found, 
write it out fairly, and commence his 
labors as the chronicler of the period. 
From that time the records are fuller 
and more in detail, and down to the 
year 1154 it was kept up by different 
men in different monasteries, who were 
eye-witnesses of the events they re- 
corded, and out of whose labors there 
are only six original MSS. extant of 
this great national work. The first is 
called the Plegmund, or Benet MS., 
because it was, as we have said, com- 
piled by Plegmund at the instigation 
of Alfred, and is preserved in Benet 
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(Corpus Christi) College, Cambridge. 
From the year 891 it is written in dif- 
ferent hands and by different people 
down to the year 1070. The second 
copy is in the Cottonian Collection at 
the British Museum (Tiberius, A vi.), 
written apparently by one hand, which 
has been attributed to Dunstan, and it 
terminates at the year 977, eleven 
years before his death. The third 
copy is in the same collection (Cotton 
Tiberius, B i.), and is thought to have 
been written in the monastery of Ab- 
ingdon; it reaches down to 1066. 
The fourth copy is also in the Coiton- 
ian collection (Tiberius, B iv.), written 
by different men down to the year 
1079. The fifth manuscript is in the 
sodleian library at Oxford (Laud, E 
80), from internal evidence, written in 
the year 1122, compiled from older 
materials, and carried down in differ- 
ent hands to the year 1154, showing 
the gradual degenéracy of the Saxon 
language under Norman influence, 
from 1152 to the end. The sixth and 
last manuscript is in the Cottonian li- 
brary (Domitian, A viii.). It has been 
accredited to a Canterbury monk ; it 
is written in Latin and Saxon, and 
terminates in 1058. Besides these six, 
one other MS. is mentioned as of great 
value, being a transcription of a Cot- 
tonian MS., which perished in a fire 
at Dean’s yard in 1731. It is in the 
Dublin library (E, 5-15). and was 
written by Lombard in 1863-64.* 
Searcely any country in Europe pos- 
sesses such an historical treasure as 
this, so authentic and so characteristic. 
It is a very interesting study to note 
its many peculiarities ; there are sad 
gaps in its records, as though the sor- 
row of the land was too great to be 
recorded, and the hand had failed; 
there are songs of triumph at the 
defeat of the enemy, and pathetic 
lamentations over desolated homes ; 
there are noble panegyrics upon men 
of blessed memory, who had fought up 
bravely for their church and country, 

* For a more detailed account of these MSS. see 


Preface to Bohn’s edition of the Translation of Bede 
and Saxon Chronicle, 
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and words of bitter scorn for traitors, 
cowards, and profligates ; it contains 
pious reflections, ejaculations, and as- 
pirations ; it is a most vivid picture of 
the manners, the thoughts, the joys, 
the sorrows of the most interesting and 
important period in the history of our 
country, as though the life itself, with 
its characters and incidents, were made 
to pass before our eyes in a rapid 
panorama. 

Such was the result of one of Al- 
fred’s many plans for the good of his 
kingdom. His own diligence as a 
writer and translator told vitally upon 
the language, then rapidly improving. 
Latin manuscripts had for some time 
previously been interlined with Anglo- 
Saxon “ glosses”—that is, interpreta- 
tions of Latin words and passages in 
Anglo-Saxon—and this. gradually led 
to the complete transcription of Latin 
MSS. into Anglo-Saxon, and the writ- 
ing of original matter in the vernacular 
tongue.* 

Although only one writer of any 
consequence has been handed down 
to us from the time of Alfred, yet we 
may fairly infer that many others lived 
and wrote, whose works were destroy- 
ed in the ravages made by the Danes 
from that time to the Norman conquest, 
and afterward when Norman monks 
looked with contempt upon Saxon 
MSS., and used them for other pur- 
poses, such as binding or transcription 
after erasure. The Latin then once 
more became the language of literature 
in this country. Still the Saxon lived, 
and would not be trampled out by the 
Normans, though it degenerated sadly 
until, in the fourteenth century, an 
idiom sprung up by a mingling of the 
two, which has been called Semi- 
Saxon. Out of this came the early 
English, from which, after an addi- 
tional Saxon infusion from Puritan 
times, came the idiom we now use, 
whose strong Saxon basis bids fair to 
make it live through all time, and is 


* A specimen of this interlinear translation may 
be seen in the Cottonian collection—Vespasian, A i. 
—a Psalter written in the year 1000, in Latin capitals, 
with an Anglo-Saxon interpretation between the lines. 
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spreading it in 
world. 

It will be interesting to note at this 
point that two men managed to pre- 
serve a great deal of literary matter 
out of the gross Vandalism which was 
rife, Archbishop Parker and Sir Rob- 
ert Cotton. *Parker’s collection is in 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
and those of Cotton in the British 
Museum, the present reference to 
which, under the titles of Roman em- 
perors, arose from the circumstance 
that in his own library they were ar- 
ranged on shelves, over each of which 
was a bust of one of the Roman em- 
perors. In this way, and by the dili- 
gence of these two men, many valu- 
able MSS. were rescued which had 
passed into the hands of private indi- 
viduals and booksellers. 

All hopes of a national vernacular 
literature were, however, frustrated 
by the advent of the Normans. Cen- 
turies before, the French had ceased 
to sing their mournful litany, “ A furore 
Normannorum libera nos Domine,” and 
had found it advisable to give these 
troublesome strangers a settlement. 
Here they had multiplied and thriv- 
en until the middle of the eleventh 
century, when they were the most 
promising people in Europe. There 
are traits in the Norman character not 
unlike the Roman. The Gothic tribes 
generally adopted the language and, 
to a certain extent, the customs of the 
countries they conquered; but the 
Normans, like the Romans, always 
endeavored to graft their own lan- 
guage and customs upon their van- 
quished. As soon, therefore, as Wil- 
liam had made his tenure sure in 
England, he began the work of Saxon 
extermination by ordering that the 
elements of grammar should be 
taught in the French language, that 
the Saxon caligraphy should be aban- 
donel, and all deeds, pleadings in 
courts, and laws should be in French. 
Saxon then sunk into contempt, and 
those of the old race who were more 
politic than patriotic set to work vig- 
orously to acquire the elements of 


every quarter of the 
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the favorite tongue. Then also the 
custom of writing books in Latin was 
revived, and continued, as regards all 
important works, down to the sixteenth 
century; for although books were 
written in English before that time, 
the language was in a very crude 
state; for as in Germany and other 
countries, so in England, the event 
which first fixed the language was the 
translation of the Bible into the ver- 
nacular; the book, which everybody 
read, soon became an authority, and 
was appealed to on points of language. 
Still the influence of the 
beneficial, both upon the manners and 
the literature of the The 
Saxons, with all their greatness, were 
not a very refined people ; they were 
given to earousals of 
scarcely form any 
diet was coarse, and 
unpolis hed; but the 
more simple in thei 
refined. 
vent, not in drunken orgies and riot- 
ous feasting, but in fine buildings, 
horses, and dress.* The 
importation of provincial poetry in the 
shape of Trouvére poems, romances, 
and fabliaux, had a refining effect upon 
the literature, and laid the foundation 
of English chivalry. But the most 
beneficial effeet was the introduction 
of two or three master spirits into the 
country, whose friendship William had 
formerly cultivated. Of the two most 
important we will give a rapid sketch. 
In the early morning of a day in the 
first quarter of the eleventh century, 
a poor young scholar walked through 
the gates of Pavia, staff in hand, into 
the open country, and made his weary 
way across the Alps. He was heavy 
in heart and light in purse; he had 
lost his parents, and had left his native 
city to seek the scanty livelihood of a 
vagrant scholar, and yet bound up in 
that ragged form, as it were in an un- 
developed germ, were wealth, power, 
and influence ; 


Normans was 


country. 


which we can 
their 

their manners 
Normans, if not 
r habits, were more 
Norman extravagance found 


conception, 


trappings, 


he was making his way, 


* There is a very good ccmparison of the manners 
of the tworaces drawn by William of Malmesbury 
in his. Gesta Regum; and, being related to both, 
he is likely to have given a fair estimate. 
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as far as he knew, to some of those 
French schools of disputation which 
had sprung up, where a poor scholar 
whose wits had been sharpened by 
scanty fare, might, by a happy soph- 
ism or a crushing conclusion, earn a 
bed and refreshment for the night; 
but he was in reality making his way 
to fame, distinction, and wealth, to a 
conqueror’s court, and to the episcopal 
throne of Canterbury. This ragged 
scholar, who thus left his native city, 
was Lanfranc, a name familiar to Eng- 
lish ears and ever memorablein English 
history. For some years he led this 
vagrant life, travelling from _ place 
to place, disputing and _ studying, 
when he once more returned to Pavia 
and established himself as a pleader. 
His eloquence soon brought fame and 
competence; but urged by some hid- 
den impulse, he threw up the prospects 
open to him; once more left the city, 
and once more took his way across the 
Alps and settled at Avranches in Nor- 
mandy, where many schools were es- 
tablished. He soon found disciples ; 
but the secret yearning of his heart 
developed itself—the monastery of 
Bea was not far distant, and to it he 
bent his steps, hoping to find that peace 
which the cloister alone could afford. 
But he was not allowed to remain in 
obscurity, his scholars and others, at- 
tracted by his fame, crowded around 
him, flocked to his lectures, and the 
school of Bea became so renowned 
that the attention of the young Duke 
of Normandy, who also had in him 
the germ of a glorious career, was at- 
tracted to this rising dialectician, and 
through the medium of intellectual in- 
tereourse a friendship was engendered 
which procured for the conqueror of 
England a wise and trusty adviser, 
and paved the way to fortune for the 
poor student. The remainder of his 
career may be summed up in a few 
words. William had just founded a 
new monastery at Caen, and over 
it he placed his friend as abbot. But 
during the twenty years which had 
elapsed between the time of his set- 
tlement at Bea and his elevation to 
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the abbacy of Caen, the school he had 
founded had become most renowned, 
and some of the great men of after 
times boasted of having sat there at 
Lanfrane’s feet. Among these were 
Bishops Guimond, Ives, and another 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Anselm. 
On one occasion after the elevation of 
Lanfranc to the primacy of England, 
he was obliged to visit Rome and have 
an audience of Pope Alexander IL, 
who paid him such marked respect 
that the courtiers asked the reason, 
and the Pope replied, “It is not be- 
cause he is primate of England that 
I rose to meet him, but because I was 
his pupil at Bea, and there sat at his 
feet to listen to his instruction.” 

While at Caen, however, he entered 
int6 the renowned controversy with 
Berenger upon the doctrine of the real 
presence in the Eucharist, Berenger 
admitting the fact but denying the 
change of substance. The results of 
this controversy, however, were anti- 
cipated by neither party. It led toa 
thorough change in the mode of inves 
tigation of truth, more especially o° 
divine truth. Berenger had adopted 
the course of arguing the point upon 
the grounds of pure reason, a course 
not unfamiliar to an expert dialectician 
like Lanfranc, but utterly novel in 
theological disputation, where authority 
was omnipotent. Lanfranc himself 
says of his opponent that he desired 
“relictis sacris auctoritatibus ad dia- 
lecticam confugium facere.” But like 
a true athlete, he meets his adversary 
with his own weapons, and for the first 
time in Europe men beheld a vital 
theological dogma being discussed by 
champions who had agreed to throw 
aside all the weight of authority and 
rely upon the strength of their own 
logic. This was the first signal for the 
union of scholasticism with theology, 
which prevailed in Europe for centu- 
ries, tingeing even the writings of the 
early reformers. What Lanfranc had 
done in the pressure of controversy, 
Anselm took up with all the ardor of 
a convert; and the change which 
passed over the thought of Europe 
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amounted to a sort of intellectual rev- 
olution. But to return to the fortunes 
of Lanfranc ;—soon after William had 
been consecrated he returned to Nor- 
mandy, taking with him Stigand, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, whose de- 
position he ‘ultimately procured, when 
he immediately installed his friend and 
adviser, Lanfranc, into the see of Can- 
terbury. At first, however, Lanfranc 
declined the post, upon the grounds 
that he did not know the language ; 
but his objection was overruled, and 
in the year 1070 he was consecrated 
and took up his residence in England. 

To him at Bea succeeded as teacher 
Anselm, who made great advances in 
the scholastic mode of teaching. He 
was also prior of the monastery, and 
during this period he wrote six treatites 
—on the Fall of Satan, on Truth, on 
Original Sin, on the Reason why God 
created Man, the Liberty of the Will, 
and the Consistency of Freedom with the 
Divine Prescience. These great ques- 
tions were then uppermost in men’s 
minds, and they were treated by An- 
selm in the new and more attractive 
mode of appeal to pure reason. Whilst 
in the midst of these studies he was 
appointed abbot of his monastery, 
which he reluctantly accepted, and in 
the year 1093, fifteen years afterward, 
four years after the death of Lanfranc, 
he was appointed by William IL. to the 
archbishopric of Canterbury. His re- 
lations with the king were not happy; 
he opposed that obstinate and rapacious 
monareh, and a series of misunder- 
standings ensued, which led him to re- 
tire to Rome to consult with the Pope. 
During his absence he wrote that book 
by which he is most known, Cur 
Deus Homo, Why God was made 
Man. He also took a prominent part 
in the Council of Bari, in 1098, where 
he procured the decision against the 
Greek delegates, upon the question of 
the Procession of the Holy Ghost. 
Upon the death of William he return- 
ed; but the rest of his life was oc- 
cupied in continual disputes on points 
of privilege with the king, Henry, and 
he died in the year 1109. 
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But we will now advance to the con- 
sideration of that great change which 
came over the thought of Europe, and 
bears the name of scholasticism. The 
controversy of Lanfranc with Berenger 
on the doctrine of the real presence, 
may be accepted as the point where 
the new method was applied to theolo- 
gy; from that time it became the favor- 
ite mode. But although the scholastic 
philosophers professed to rely upon 
bare reason, they appear to have in- 
stinctively felt that great want of human 
nature, the want of an oracle, and they 
found their oracle in the works of 
Aristotle, then in use in the university 
and schools of Spain, sadly perverted 
by being filtered through an Arabic 
translation. Men flew to Arabic gram- 
mars, and to Spain, to Arabic versions 
of Aristotle, and the Stagyrite then 
became the oracle of the Scholastics 
just as the fathers were of their oppo- 
nents. But still, as isand must be the 
case in all religious controversies, both 
parties lay under the same necessity, 
and, after all, drew their premises from 
the same quarter. The defender and 
the opposer were alike subject to the 
influence of revelation ; without that, 
the opponent would have wanted the 
subject of opposition, and the defender 
the object of his defence, so that the 
premises of both appear to be involved 
in the same thing, and in fine the Scho- 
lastics fell back also upon the fathers, 
as may be seen in the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard, the handbook of 
scholasticism, which is nothing but a 
mass of extracts from the fathers and 
popes, worked up together into a system 
of theology. In its earliest form it 
cannot be denied that scholasticism did 
good. It was a healthy revival of in- 
tellectual life, it stimulated all classes 
of thinkers, and created a passion for 
inquiry; it brought out such great 
minds as Abelard, Duns Scotus, and 
Thomas Aquinas. The very subjects 
upon which men debated gave an eleva- 
tion to thought, and the result was an 
intellectual activity which has rarely 
been equalled. It must be remembered 
also that the schoolmen did not discard 
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the facts laid down by the fathers ; 
they were not infidels, but their investi- 
gations turned more upon the mode of 
operation—they accepted the divine 
presence in the Eucharist, but what 
they wanted to ascertain was the way 
in which it manifested itself. They 
believed in the Incarnation, but they 
desired to know the exact mode in 
which that sacrifice had worked out 
human redemption. 

But we must return to the develop- 
ment of English literature. After the 
Norman Conquest, we have already 
observed, the Latin tongue became 
once more the medium of communica- 
tion for the learned, and all great works 
were written in that idiom, so that there 
were three tongues used in England : 
the Latin by the clergy and scholars, 
the Norman-French by the court and 
nobles, and the Saxon, which fell to 
the common people. The literature of 
that period was rich in some depart- 
ments, poor in others. In philosophy, 
whatever we may think of its merit, it 
was anything but scanty, and a perfect 
library of scholastic writings has come 
down even to our times, a desert of ar- 
gumentation and reasoning, but contain- 
ing veins of gold, could a mortal ever be 
found endowed with the patience to dig 
deep enough, and labor long enough 
to open them. The Book of Sen- 
tences, by Peter the Lombard, bish- 
op of Paris, to which we have al- 
ready alluded, was one of the wonders 
of the twelfth century. It was divid- 
ed into four parts: the first treated of 
the Trinity and divine attributes, the 
second of the Creation, the origin of 
angels, of the fall of man, of grace, 
free will, of original and actual sin ; 
the third of the Incarnation, faith, 
hope, charity, the gifts of the spirit, 
and the commandments of God; and 
the fourth treated of the Sacraments, 
the Resurrection, the Last Judgment, 
and the state of the righteous in hea- 
ven. Although a great deal is bor- 
rowed from the fathers, yet there is 
in this work a marked tendency to- 
ward the scholastic method; he 
wanders into abstruse speculations 
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and subtle investigations as to the 
generation of the Word, the possibility 
of two persons being incarnate in one, 
sins of the will and of the action. It 
did much to mould the thought of 
succeeding writers, and it won for its 
author the title of Master of Sen- 
tences; it was appealed to as an au- 
thority ; what the “Master” said was 
a sufficient answer to an opponent. 
Another great work was the Summa 
of Thomas Aquinas, a book which 
excites admiration even now. Duns 
Scotus and Occam, also contributed 
voluminously to the stores of scholas- 
tic theology. The literature, however, 
was richer in history. Whilst the 
theologians were debating about ques- 
tions beyond the reach of the human 
intellect, a band of quiet pious men 
devoted their time to the recording 
the tale of human actions. Upward 
of forty men lived from the twelfth 
to the fifteenth centuries, who have 
written the history of the country 
from the earliest periods down to the 
dawning of the sixteenth century. 
Probably no country in the world is 
richer in historical material than our- 
selves; and as an admirable instance 
of monastic diligence, and evidence of 
intellectual activity in what has been 
usually termed an age of dense igno- 
rance, we subjoin a table of the his- 
torical writers, upon whose labors 
the authentic history of the country 
must rest.* 


MONASTIC WRITERS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Twelfth Century. 


William of Poictiers, History of Conquest— 
Chaplain to William I. 

Ordericus Vitalis, Ecclesiastical History to 
1141—Monk of St. Evroult. 

Anonymous, Gesta Stephani. 

William of Jumiéges, History of Normandy 
—Monk of Jumidges. 

Florence of Worcester, Chronicon ex Chroni- 
cis to 1119—Monk of Worcester. 

Matthew of Westminster, Flores Historiarum 
—Doubtful. 


* We omit in our list the supposititious history of 
Croyland, by Ingulphus, which has been disposed of 
by Richard Palgrave, as of the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century, and of little historical value. 
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William of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum, Histo- 
ria Novella, Gesta Pontificum, Vita Ansel- 
mi, De Antiquitate Glastonie—Monk of 
Malmesbury. 

Eadmer, Historia Novorum, and others— 
Monk of Canterbury. 

Turgot, Confessor of Margaret, Queen of 
Malcolm Canmore; wrote her Life and 
History of Durham (called Simeon of Dur- 
ham), History of St. Cuthbert, De Rebus 
Anglorum, and other works—Monk of 
Durham. 

Ailred, Account of Battle of Standards—Ab- 
bot of Rivault, York. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, British History— 
Monk of Monmouth. 

Alfred of Beverley, Gestis Regum—Canon of 
St. John’s, Beverley. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, Itinerarium Cambria, 
Topographia Hiberniz, De Rebus a se Ges- 
tis, ete.—Politician. 

Henry of Huntingdon, Eight Books History, 
Julius Cesar to 1154-—Archdeacon. 

Roger of Hovenden, Chronicle, 732 to 1202, 
in continuation of Bede. 

William of Newburgh, Hist. from Conquest to 
1197—Monk of Newburgh. 

Benedictus Abbas, Chronicle, 1170 to 1192 
—Abbot of Peterboro’. 

Ralph de Diceto, Two Chron., one 589 to 
1148, and the other to 1199, Hist. of 
Controversy between Henry and a Becket, 
Lives of Archbishops of Canterbury to 
1200, in the Anglia Sacra—Archdeacon of 
London. 

Gervase of Canterbury, Chronicle, from 1100 
to end of century, three other pieces, Con- 
tests between Monks and Archbishop Bald- 
win, History of the Archbishops, from Au- 
gustine to Walter, 1205—Monk of Can- 
terbury. 

Thirteenth Century. 


Richard of Devizes, Chron. of Reign of Rich- 
ard I.—Monk. 

Jocelyn de Brakelond, Chron., 1173 to 1202 
—Monk of St. Edmondsbury. 

Roge» of Wendover, Hist. to 1235—Monk 
of {5t. Albans, 

Matthew Paris, Historia Major. Conq. to 
1259—Monk of St. Albans. 


Fourteenth Century. 


William Rishanger, Continuation of M. Paris 
to 1322, Wars of the Barons—Monk of 
St. Albans. 

John of Brompton,* Chron. to 1199, from 
Saxons—Monk of Jerevaux. 

Thomas Wickes, Chron., of Salisbury to 1304 
—Canon of Osney. 

Walter Hemingford, Hist. Conquest to 1273 
—Monk of Gisbro’. 

Robert of Avesbury, Hist. Reign of Edward 
III. to 1856—Register of Canterbury. 


* Auttiorship doubtful, 
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Nicholas Trivet, Hist. from 1135 to 1307— 
Dominican. 

Adam Murimuth, Chroh. 1303 to 1337~— 
Monk. 

Henry Knyghton, Hist. from Edgar to Rich- 
ard IJ.—Canon of Leicester. 

Thomas Stubbs, Chron. of Archbishops of 
York to 1873—Monk. 

William Thorne, Chron. of Abbots of St. 
Augustine, 1397—Monk. 

Ranulph Higden, Polychronicon* to 1857~— 
Monk. 


Fifteenth Century. 


Thomas Walsingham, Hist. Brevis to Hy. of 
Normandy—Monk of St. Albans. 

Thomas Otterbourne, Hist. to 1420~— Francis- 
can. 

John Whethamstede, Chron. 1441 to 1461~— 
Abbot of St. Albans. 

Thomas Elmham, Life of Henry V.—Prior 
of Linton. 

William of Worcester, Chron. 1324 to 1491 
—Monk. 

John Rouse, Hist. Kings of England to 1490 
—Chaplain to Earl of Warwick. 


Monastic Redaiste rs. 


Glastonbury, 
Melrose, 

Margan, 

Waverly, 

Ely, : 
Abingdon, . ° 
Bishops of Durham 
Burton 

Rochester, 


Holyroo 1, 


63 to 1400 
735 te 1270 
1066 to 1232 
1066 to 1291 
156 to 1169 
870 to 1131 
633 to 1214 
1004 to 1263 
1115 to 1124 


596 to 1163 


Add to these many historical docu- 
ments which have been preserved 
from destruction, such as the Dooms- 
day Book, the Liber Niger, rolls 
and public registers, and we have a 
repertoire of historical materials such 
as searcely any other nation in Eu- 
rope can boast of. From the time 
when the Saxon Chronicle was 
commenced down to the age of print- 
ing, the pens of the monks were un- 
wearied in recording the history of 
their country ; and although they had 
their share of human weakness, and 
were influenced in matters of opinion 
frequently by the treatment shown 
to their order, still among such a 
mass of. writers the truth may surely 
be ascertained. The severity of 
criticism applied to history in these 


* Caxton printed it, with a continuation of his 
own, to 1460. 
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days is driving men rapidly to active 
research among these origines his- 
torice. Formerly when a man wrote 
a history, he framed his work upon 
other men’s labors and his own 
fancy, a3 was instanced in the case of 
Robertson, who coolly tells us that he 
had made up his mind to write a his- 
tory of something, but was undecided 
whether it should be a history of 
Greece, of Leo X., William ILI. and 
Anne, or Charles VY. At last he de- 
cided upon the latter, and we may 
infer from a letter of his to Dr. Birch 
in what degree of preparation he was 
for the work., He says: “I never 
had access: to any copious libraries, 
and do not pretend to any extensive 
knowledge of authors, but I have 
made a list of such as I thought most 
essential to the subject, and have 
put them down as J have found them 
mentioned in any book I happened 
to read.” In another letter he ad- 
mits: “My chief object is to adorn 
as far as Iam capable of adorning 
the history of a period which deserves 
to be better known.” Hume was no 
better than Robertson, for it appears 
that the latter had consulted the 
great English historian about Mary, 
who sent him a version which Robert- 
son at once used. But shortly after 
Hume received some mss. from Dr. 
Birch, who went more deeply into 
these things, and in consequence he 
wrote to his friend Robertson to the 
following effect: “What I wrote to 
you with regard to Mary, ete., was 
from the printed histories and papers, 
but I am now sorry to tell you that 
by Murdin’s State Papers the matter 
is put beyond all question. I got 
these papers during the holidays by 
Dr. Birch’s means, and as soon as I 
read them J ran to Millar and desired 
him very earnestly to stop the publi- 
eation of your history till I should 
write to you and give you an oppor- 
tunity of correcting a mistake so im- 
portant, but he absolutely refused com- 
pliance. Te said that your book was 
finished ; that the whole narrative of 
Mary’s trial must be wrote over again ; 
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that it was uncertain @hether the new 
narrative could be brought within the 
same compass with the old; that this 
change would require the cancelling 
a great many sheets; and that there 
were scattered passages through the 
volumes founded on your own theory.”* 

We quote these letters to show how 
history was written in bygone times 
by men who until the days of Mait- 
land and Froude have been regarded 
as authorities. The blind led the 
blind, and the History of Scotland— 
whole sheets of which ought to have 
been rewritten, and scattered passages 
founded upon theory erased—was giv- 
en to the world, because the printer 
refused to disturb the press, and the 
author was disinclined to demolish 
such a fair creation. But the day for 
imaginative history is past, and a new 
light is dawning upon the world, the 
necessity of which is apparent from 
these revelations. For the future the 
historian must write from manuscripts 
or printed copies of manuscripts, or his 
theories and his fancies will be soon 
dissipated under a criticism which is 
becoming daily more powerful, and 
acquiring.-new compass as fast as the 
labors of the Record Office are being 
brought to light. The narrative of the 
most vital periods of our country’s his- 
tory will have to be rewritten. We 
are being gradually taught that the 
dark ages were not so dark as our 
conceptions of them ; that some of our 
favorite historical villains may yet be 
saved; and that many of the gods we 
have worshipped had very few claims 
to divinity. The very fact of there 
being such a repertoire of historical 
materials created by the labors of those 
forty monks of different monasteries ; 
the existence of a voluminous and im- 
portant controversy involving the vital 
questions of religion, and argued with 
scholarship, logical acuteness, wit, and 
vigor; the works of piety, art, and 
architecture which have come down to 
us from that age—must convince us 
that, however rude the physical mode 


* Disraeli’s Literary Miscellanies. 
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of life may hav® been, the intellectual 
activity and mental calibre of the men 
of those days, when we remember 
their immense disadvantages, were 
little inferior to those of our day. We 
produce many things, but not many 
great things ; but the labors of medi- 
geval monasticism were not multa sed 
multum, and they live now, and prob- 
ably will live when much of this mul- 
tiform literature of our times will be 
obliterated by the impartial, discrimi- 
nating hand of time. 

We cannot pass over this period of 
what we may call national Latin liter- 
ature—that is, when the literatures of 
all nations were written in Latin— 
without noticing the history of one 
book which has ever stood out prom- 
inently from the mass of medizval 
productions, not only from its intrinsic 
excellence, but from the unfathomable 
mystery connected with its authorship. 
We allude to the treatise De Imitati- 
one Christi, popularly attributed to 
Thomas 2 Kempis. His claim rests 
chiefly upon the fact that the first 
printed copy was made from a manu- 
script written by him and signed “ Fi- 
nitus et completus Anno Domino, 1441, 
per manus patris Thome Kempis in 
monte §. Agnetis prope Swoll.” But 
there is in this subscription no evi- 
dence of authorship ; it was the usual 
formula appended to copies. Kempis 
was an inveterate copyist, and it will 
be a sufficient proof of the untenable 
nature of this argument if we mention 
that a copy of the Bible made by him 
is subscribed in a similar manner— 
“ Finitus et completus Anno Domini, 
1439, in Vigilia S. Jacobi Apostoli per 
manus Fratris Thome & Kempis ad 
laudem Dei in Monasterio S. Agnetis.” 
There is no evidence, therefore, of 
authorship in the subscription of the 
MS. 

But doubts existed soon after the 
publication of the work about its au- 
thorship, ‘and another MS. was dis- 
covered at Aréne bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “Incipiunt capitula primi libri 
Abbatis Johannis Gesen De Imitatione 
Ghristi et contemptu omnium vanitatum 
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mundi,” and at the end was written 
“explicit liber quartus et ultimus Ab- 
batis Johannis Gersen de Sacramento 
Altaris.” The house in which this 
document was found belonged to the 
company of Jesus, but as it had for- 
merly been held by Benedictines, some 
vigilant members of that active body 
at once declared it must have been 
written by one of their order. They 
managed to get possession of it, and 
immediately brought it out with the 
addition in the title after the name of 
Gersen of “ Abbatis Ordinis Sti. Bene- 
dicti.” Then commenced that cele- 
brated controversy between the two 
monastic orders, the Augustines, who 
advocated the claims of Thomas & 
Kempis, and the Benedictines, who 
fought for Gersen. A volume might 
be written easily upon the bare history 
of that controversy, as some hundreds 
of volumes were during its progress. 
It began immediately after the pub- 
lication of this Benedictine claim in 
the year 1616, and it raged in differ- 
ent countries in Europe for more than 
two centuries, the last controversy 
coming to a conclusion in 1832, which 
arose from the discovery of a MS. at 
Paris, copied in 1550, and a document 
purporting that it was bequeathed to 
one of the De’ Avogadri family in the 
year 1347. This further confirmation 
of the antiquity of the work gave rise 
to the last controversy which ended 
like all the others in increasing the 
doubt as to Thomas 4 Kempis’s author- 
ship and the uncertainty of the whole 
question. 

We think it can be shown that the 
De Imitatione was known before the 
birth of Thomas & Kempis, and about 
the time of the existence of Gersen ; 
but the evidence of the claim of the 
Gersenites is so slender that the mere 
chronological coincidence is not suffi- 
cient to maintain it. Passages have 
been collected from works written long 
before the time of & Kempis word for 
word the same as in the De Imitati- 
one. In the conferences of Bonaven- 
tura tothe people of Toulouse, written 
about 1260, there are many such pas- 
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sages; and in an office written by 
Thomas Aquinas for the Pope Urban 
IV., about the same time, there are 
many other passages.* In fact, in the 
Conferences a whole paragraph is 
quoted verbatim, concluding with the 
phrase, “as may be seen in the pious 
book on the ‘ Imitation of Christ.” 
Criticism has labored diligently to dis- 
cover in its text evidences indicative 
of the nationality of the author, but 
they have ended "in contradictions 
which seem to insinuate that it might 
be the joint production of pious minds 
in different countrjes, which would 
leave to Thomas & Kempis the honor 
of having collected and arranged them 
into one form. However, instead of 
wasting time over a fruitless investi- 
gation, we prefer taking the: book as it 
is with its wealth of spirituality, with 
its calm beauty, its power of soothing 
the perturbed spirit, its subtle analyses 
of the human heart f and the springs 
of human action, its encouragement to 
a godly life, its fervor, its eloquence, 
and its strange power; and we are 
driven to the conclusion that it is the 
most marvellous book ever produced— 
most marvellous from ‘the universal 
influence it has exerted over the 
minds of men of all creeds, ages, and 
countries, and from its adaptability to 
the common yearnings of all humanity. 
Like the gospel. of which it is the ex- 
ponent, and therefore from which it 
derives the quaiity, it stands out in its 
marked individuality, in the midst of 
every phase of life through which it 
has passed, a distinct thing, having 
nothing in common with the world or 
worldly pursuits, but trying to wean 
men from them, or at least from al- 
lowing them to gain an ascendency 
over their affections. In the present 
this isolatiun is more striking. 
We are far too philosophical, too 
scientific, too logical, to attend to 
the asceti: ravings of this ‘*‘ monkish ” 
book. The business of life runs,high 


uve 


* These passages may be seen colJected in parallel 
columns in awerk by M. De Gregory on L’Histoire 
du Livre .e l'Iwitation, Paris, 1543. 

t+ Vide the aualysis of Temptation, lib.~L, c. 
xiii, and he well-knownch pteron the Royal Road 
of the Cross, lib. IL., ¢ xii. 

VOL, Iv. 52 
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with us, runs too noisily, to allow us 
to listen to its small voice. We are 
so deeply engaged in the pursuits of 
pleasure and the acquisition of wealth, 
that we have no time for the “ Imita- 
tion of Christ.” We are involved in 
great undertakings — Atlantic _ tele- 
graphs, principles of physical science, 
railway committees, parliamentary re- 
forms, and drainage questions, absorb” 
all our attention. But philosophy, 
science, and logic, fail to exempt hu- 
manity from its ills. The hour comes 
when a man falls sick, sick unto death ; 
then in that moment when philosophy 
deserts pain, and science affords no 
consolation ; when logic is dumb, and 
the soul with instinctive apprehension 
is clamoriug for help, then is the mo- 
ment foe such a book as this. And 
it was in such a moment that La 
Harpe, cast into a dungeon of the 
Luxembourg, with nothing but death 
before him, accidentaily meeting with 
this book, and opening its pages at 
the words “ Ecce adsum! Ecce ad te 
venio quia vocastime. Lacryme tus 
et desiderium anime tuz, humiliatio 
tua et contritio cordis inclinaverunt 
me et adduxerunt ad te,’* he fell 
upon his face heartbroken and in 
tears. We must conclude this por- 
tion of the subject by repeating that 
the Latin language retained its posi- 
tion as the language of literature until 
the time of the Reformation. But dur- 
ing the fourteenth century there was 
a tendency to blend the two vernacu- 
lar tongues spoken in Englaud—the 
French and the Saxon. In the strug- 
gle for precedence the Saxon conquer- 
ed, and out of it came the present 
vigorous idiom spoken by the Eng- 
lish ; but nothing of any consequence 
was written in this tongue until it be- 
came settled and confirmed. 

We now advance to the considera- 
tion of one of the most beautiful em- 
anations of Christianity in the world 
—her hymns. We take up these 


* “De Imi., lib. IIL, c. xxi, sec. 6. Behold e! 
behold I come to thee because thou hast called me, 
Thy tears and the desire of thy soul, thy huwiliation 
and contrition of heart have inclined and led we unto 
thee. 
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hymns of the church, and we find 
that they bear testimony, not only 
literary but historical, as to the state 
of the church at any given time, and 
certainly one of the best and purest 
testimonies that can be found. Few, 
if any, writers have sufficiently investi- 
gated this branch of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, the evidence of the hymnology 
of the church. If we appeal to her 
controversial theology we shall find 
invariably a mass of one-sided repre- 
sentation, mutual vituperation, and in- 
vective ; if we go to ecclesiastical his- 
tory we snall find that those histories 
pre written by minds working under 
the bias of some inclination toward 
sect or theory; but if we take up the 
hymns of the church we shall have 
the pure, free, outspoken woice of 
the church—we shall see, as it were, 
its internal organization, its emotions, 
its aspirations, its thoughts, living, 
throbbing, palpitating—the very heart 
of the church itself. 
The song of Chris 
ceased in the world; it has continued 
in «an unbroken strain. It began at 
its very outset in the song of the 
mother of its founder, and it has been 
going on ever since. As the voice of 
one age dies away, the strain is taken 
up by the next. It has sunk at times 
into a low plaintive melody, and at 
others mounted into a grand swelling 
psalm, heard above the noise of the 
world, which ceases its strife to listen 
to its music. Of this melody we shall 
‘now endeavor to give a brief history. 
We begin at the coming of our Lord ; 
but-the whole wors hin of the true God 
is marked by the psalmody of rejoicing 
hearts. The children of Israel by the 
Red Sea broke out into the first re- 
corded song; a considerable portion 
of the Scripture is in that form; Jesus 
with his disciples sung a hymn at the 
Last Supper; the apostles continued the 
practice, and from post-apostolic times 
there have come down to us three 
great hymns, whose origin is lost in 
their remote antiquity—the Ter Sanc- 
tus, the Gloria in Excelsis, and the 
Te Deum. These hymns were used 
; 


tianity has never 
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in the very earliest ages of the church. 
Of the latter there is a legend that it 
was sung by Ambrose spontaneously 
at the baptism of Augustine. : 
The periods of hymnology may be 
divided into two great ‘sections—the 
sarliest or Greek period, extending 
to the dawn'of the fourth century, 
when the second or Latin division 
commences; and this latter may be 
subdivided into three parts—the Am- 
brosian, the BarWarian, and the Me- 
dieval. ‘The earliest Greek hymn? 
are anonymous ; there is one to Christ 
on the Cross :-— 
** Thou who on the sixth day and hour 
Didst nail to the cross the sin 
Which Adam dared in Paradise 


tepd also the handwriting of our transgressi 
O Christ our Lord ! and save us.” 


There is one on repentance, commenc- 
ing :— 

“ Reeelve thy servant, my Saviour, 
Falling before thee with tears, my § Saviour, 
And save, Jesus, me repenting.” 


And a cn doxology :-— 


* God is my hope, 
Christ is my refuge, 
The Holy 8 t is my vesture, 


Holy Trinity, glory to thee !” 

The first name of a hymn-writer 
which has reached us is that of Clem- 
ent of Alexandria, who lived toward 
the close of the second century. One 
of his hymns is called, Hymn of the 
Saviour. But it is recorded by St. 
Basil that a hymn was well known 
in the first and second centuries, call- 
ed, Hail, Gladdening Light! which 
was sung in the churches at the light- 
ing of the lamps :— 

“ Hail, Jesus Christ! hs ail, gladdening light 

Of the immortal father’s glory bright! 


Blessed of all saints beneath the sky, 
And of the heavenly company ! 


** Now, while the sun is setting, 
Now, while the light grows dim, 
To Father, Son, and Spirit, 
We raise our evening hymn, 


** Worthy thou, while time shall dure, 
To be hymne d by voice s pure. 
Sen of God, of life the giver, 
Thee the world shall praise forever 


There were several Syriac hymns 
at this period. Epbraim Syrus, a 
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monk, and deacon of Mesopotamia, 
wrote, The Children in Paradise, 
On Palm Sunday, The Entry of 
Christ into Jerusalem, and another, 
called, The Lament of a Father on 
the death of his Son, which used to 
be sung at the funerals of children. 
Gregory of Nazianzen is the best 
known of the Greek hymn-writers. 
There are two hymns to Christ extant 
by him, and an evening hymn. In 
one of the hymns to Christ the follow- 
ing passage occurs :— 
“ Unfruitful, sinful, bearing weeds and thorns, 

Fruits of the curse—ah ! whither shall I flee ? 

0 Christ, most blessed! bid my fleeting days 


Flow heavenward, Christ, sole fount of hope to 
me! 


“The enemy is near—to thee I cling ! 
Strengthen, oh! strengthen me by might divine ; 
Let not the trembling bird be from thine altar driven— 
Save me—it is thy will, O Christ !—save me, for I 
am thine.” 


Gregory’s life was spent in a con- 
tinual conflict with Arianism. At 
the age of fifty he went to Constan- 
tinople, and as all the churches were 
in the hands of the Arians, he 
preached in the house of a relative. 
He was soon subject to persecution, 
was pelted in the streets, arrested, 
tried, and with much difficulty acquit- 
ted. Ultimately he succeeded ; the 
Arian heresy passed away ; the house 
where he had so faithfully preached 
became the Church of “ Anastasia ;” 
the truth had risen there. But time, 
though it brought success, had left him 
asad, lonely old man. He was made 
Patriarch of Constantinople by the 
Emperor Theodosius; but he had lost 
all his dearest relatives, and he threw 
up his dignity and retired from the 
world. +In that retirement he wrote a 
beautiful hymn, which sums up his life. 
We quote the first and last verses :— 


“ Where are the winged words? Lost in the air. 

Where the fresh flower of youth and glory? Gone! 

The strength of well-knit limbs? Brought low by 
care, 

Wealth ? Plundered. None possess but God alone. 

Where those dear parents who my life first gave, 

And where that holy twain, brother and sister? In 
the grave. 


“ This as thou wilt, the Day will all unite, 
Wherever scattered, when thy word is said ; 
Rivers of fire ; abysses without light, 
Thy great tribunal, these alone are dread. 
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And thou, O Christ my King, art fatherland to me— 
Strength, wealth, eternal rest, yea all, I find in 
thee.”’* 


St. Andrew of Crete, St. John of 
Damascus, St. Cosmas, Bishop of 
Maiuma, and Chrysostom, were 
amongst the Greek hymn-writers. 
Their productions-are characterized 
by the greatest simplicity and fervor, 
reliance upon Christ and love to God 
being the most prominent topics. We 
now come to the period of Latin hymns, 
and we begin with the first or Ambro- 
sian division. The principal writers 
are Ambrose, Hilary, and St. Pruden- 
tius. Augustine, in his Confessions, 
quotes one of Ambrose’s hymns, as 
having repeated it when lying awake 
in bed, “ Atque ut eram in lecto meo 
solus, recordatus sum veridicos versus 
Ambrosii tui: Tu es enim.f ¢ 


“ Deus creator omnium 
Polique rector, vestiens 
Diem decoro lumine 
Noctem sopora gratia, 


“ Artus solutos ut quies 
Reddat laboris usui, 
Mentesque fessas adlevet 
Lactusque solvat anxios.” 


Ambrose was born about the year 
340; his father was a prefect of Gaul, 
and belonged to a noble family. Be- 
fore the age of thirty he himself was 
consul of Liguria, and dwelt at Milan. 
Up to this time he had no notion of 
becoming an ecclesiastic. But Auxen- 
tius, the Arian bishop, having died, a 
dispute arose between the citizens of 
Milan and the emperor, as to who 
should appoint the successor, each try- 
ing to evade the responsibility. It was 
left to the people; the city was in a 
state of great excitement, and a tumul- 
tuous assemblage filled the cathedral, 
in the midst of whom appeared Am- 
brose in his civil capacity, to command 
peace, and it is said that in the lull 
which ensued, a voice was heard cry- 
ing, “ Ambrose is bishop,” which the 
whole mass of people, seized by a sud- 
den impulse, repeated. Soon after- 


* These extracts from translations of Greek hymns 
are quoted from The Christian Life in Song, where 
the full versions may be seen. 

+ August. Confess., lib. ix., c. 12. 
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ward he was ordained and consecrat- 
ed. The majority of the people were 
opposed to Arianism, and he was soon 
involved in a dispute with the Empress 
Justina, who required him to give up 
the Portian Basilica tothe Arians. He 
refused, and accompanied by a multi- 
tude of people, took possession of the 
church, and fastened the doors. ‘The 
imperial troops besieged them for 
several days, during which time the 
people kept singing the hymns of Am- 
brose. Monica, the mother of Augus- 
tine is said to have been amongst the 
crowd in the church. One of Am- 
brose’s hymns was used for centuries 
as a morning hymn, called Hymn at 
the Cock-crowing ; another Advent 
hymn, Veni Creator gentium ; one for 
Easter, Hic est dies verus Dei. St. 
Hilary, Bishop of Arles in the sixth 
century, is the next of the Ambrosian 
period ; the best known of his hynins is 
that to the morning, Lucis largitor 
splendide. But the most prominent 
name of the period after Ambrose. is 
Prudentius, who was born about 348, 
practised in the courts as a pleader, and 
in his fifty-seventh year forsook the 
world, and spent the rest of his days 
in religious exercises. One of his great 
hymns is for Epiphany, O sola magna- 
rum‘urbium, another on the Innocents, 
Salvete flores martyrum; but the 
hymn most known is a very beautiful, 
perhaps his most beautiful composition, 
a funeral hymn, beginning Jam mesta 
quiesce querela. After the reforma- 
tion, this hymn was adopted by the 
German Protestants as their favorite 
funeral hymn, their version beginning 
“ Hort auf mit Travern und Klagen.” 

The resurrection of the body is thus 
expressed— 

* Non si cariosa vetustas 
Dissolverit ossa favillis 


Fueritque cinisculus arens 
Minimi mensura pugilli : 


** Nec si vaga flamina et aure 
Vacuum per inane volantes 
Tulerint cum pulvere nervos 
Howinem periisse licebit.” 


“For though, through the slow lapse of ages, 
These moulderinz bones should grow old 
Reduced to a handfu! of ashes, 
A child in its hands may enfold. 
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“ Though flames should consume it, and breezes 

Invisibly float it away, 

Yet the body of man cannot perish, 

Indestructible through its decay." 

The next period of hymnology is 
what we have termed the barbarian, 
because it-began at the time when the 
northern invaders were settling down 
in the various parts of Europe, which 
had fallen to their arms. Though not 
so fertile in hymns, yet some beautiful 
things were produced in this period. 
We shall only mention three hymn- 
writers—Gregory the Great, Venan- 
tius Fortunatus, and Bede. The 
principal hymn of Gregory’s is the 
Veni Creator Spiritus ; but the most 
distinguished hymn-writer of this era 
is Fortunatus ; he was an Italian, born 
about 530; a gay poet, the delight of 
society, until Queen Radegunda per- 
suaded him to be ordained, and to set- 
tle at Poictiers, where she, having left 
her husband, was presiding over a 
monastic establishment. There is a 
beautiful hymn. of his, which com- 
mences— 


* Pange lingua gloriosi 


Prelium certaminis.”’ 


We quote two verses (v. i. and viii.) 
of the late Dr. Neale’s translation: 


I, 
* Sing, my tongue, the glorious battle, 
With completed victory rife. 
And above the cross’s trophy, 
Tell the triumph of the strife ; 
How the world’s Redeemer conquered, 
By surrendering of bis life. 





vill, 


Faithful cross, above all other, 
One and only noble tree, 

None in foliage, none in blossom, 
None in fruit, compares with thee ; 

Sweetest wood and swe i 
Sweetest weight sustaining free.’ 





iron, 
A portion of one of his poems, on the 

resurrection of our Lord, was sung in 

the Church for centuries 


ten as an 
Easter hymn. It commences, Salve 
festa dies toto venerabilis wvo.* In 


another of his poems, De Cruce 
Christi, there occurs.a beautiful image 
of the Cross as the tree around which 
the True Vine is clinging: 

** Appensa est vitis inter tua brachia, de qua 


Dulcia sanguineo vina rubore fluunt.’’t 


* Trench’s Sacred Latin Poetry, p. 152. 
+ For the whole see Trench’s Sacred Latin Poetry, 
p. 180. 
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But his most celebrated hymn is the 
one written on the occasion of the 
sending the true cross by the emperor 
to Radegunda, at the consecration of a 
church at’ Poictiers. It is called 
Vexilla Regis prodeunt: 
I. 
“The royal banners forward go, 
The cross shines forth with mystic glow, 


Where he in flesh, our flesh who made, 
Our sentence bore, our ransom paid. 


vi. 

“With fragrance dropping from each bough, 
Sweeter than sweetest nectar thou: 
Decked with the fruit of peace and praise, 
And glorious with triumphant lays. 

Vil. 

“ Hail, altar! hail, O Victim |! Thee 
Decks now thy passion’s victory, 

Where life for sinners death endured, 
And life by death for man procured.”’* 


Bede the Venerable wrote hymns 
also; the two best known are the 
Hymnum canamus glorie, and Hym- 
num canentes martyrum. 

We now advance to the last and 
richest of all the periods of hymnology, 
the medieval. The list is headed with 
the royal name of Robert IT. of France, 
who wrote hymns, one of which is a 
Veni Sancte Spiritus. Peter Damian, 
the cardinal bishop of Ostia, who died 
in 1072, wrote many hymns, but the 
two greatest are De Die Mortis and 
Ad perennis vite fontem.t Adam of 
St. Victor was another prolific hymn- 
writer ; thirty-six of his productions 
are extant, and well known.{ Peter 
the Venerable and Thomas & Kempis 
have also left hymns behind them. 
But it was reserved for Archbishop 
Trench to dig out of the mouldering 
relies of the past a hymn written bya 
monk of Clugny, one Bernard de Mor- 
laix, the translation of which, by Dr. 
Neale, has supplied the church of every 
denomination with favorite hymas. 
The most general name by which it is 
known is Jerusalem the Golden. The 
original is a poem of about three 
thousand lines, called De Contemptu 
Mundi, a melancholy satire upon the 
corruptions of the times. The first 


* Dr. Neale’s Medieval Hymns. 
+ Trench’s Sacred Latin Poetry, pp. 278, 315. 
t Ibid., pp. 53, 111, 160, 202, 212, 227. 
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appearance of it in print, is in a col- 
lection of poems, De Corrupto Ecclesize 
Statu, by Flacius Ilyricus. We can- 
not speak too highly of this poem of 
Bernard, nor of the merits of Dr. 
Neale’s translation. The original is 
written in one of the most difficult of 
all metres, technically called “leonini 
cristati trilices dactylici,” a dactylic 
hexameter, divided into three parts, 
with a tailed rhyme and rhymes be- 
tween the two first clauses. Dr. Neale 
gives a specimen of this verse in Eng- 
lish : 

‘* Time will be ending soon, heaven will be rending 

soon, fast we and pray we ; 


Come the most merciful; comes the most terrible, 
watch we while may we.” 


The imagery in the original poem is 
gorgeous ; but Dr. Neale has exceeded 
the original* in many parts of his 
translation. We add a few gems. 
The opening lines are 


“Hora novissima, tempora pessima sunt vigilemus ! 
Ecce minaciter imminet arbiter ille supremus. 
Imminet, imminet, ut mala terminet, aqua co- 

ronet 
Recta remuneret, anxia liberet zthera donet.” 


“ The world is very evil, 
The times are waxing late, 
3e sober and keep vigil, 
The Judge is at the gate ; 
The Judge that comes in mercy, 
The Judge that comes with might, 
To terminate the evil, 
To diadem the right.” 


Dr. Neale has proved himself a true 
poet in this translation; the rendering 
is most happy, and the whole version 
forms one of the finest sacred poems 
in the language. The lines— 


* Patria luminis, inscia turbinis, inscia litis. 
Cive replebitur amplificabitur Israelitis 
Patria splendida, terraque florida, libera spinis 
Danda fidelibus est ibi civibus, hic peregrinis,” 


are thus happily rendered— 


And the sunlit land that recks not 
Of tempest nor of fight 
Shall fold within its bosom 
Each happy Israelite ; 
The home of fadeless splendor, 
Of flowers that fear no thorn, 
Where they shall dwell as children, 
Who here as exiles mourn,” 


* Tue best edition of this poem is the little shilling 
volume by Dr. Neale, called The Khythm of Bernard 
de Morlaix, published by Hayes, Lyall-place, Eaton- 
square, It contains between two and three hundred 
rd the original lines, with Dr. Neale’s complete trans- 
ation. 
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Then the episode— 


“ Sunt radiantia jaspide meenia clara pyropo.” 


“ With jaspers glow thy bulwarks, 

Thy streets with emeralds blaze, 

The sardius and the topaz 
Unite in thee their rays ; 

Thine ageless walls are bonded 
With amethyst unpriced ; 

The saints build up its fabric, 
And the corner-stone is Christ. 


Thou hast no shore, fair ocean ! 
Thou hast no time, bright day! 
Dear fountain of refreshment 
To pilgrims faraway. . 


They stand, those halls of Sion, 
Conjubilant with song, 
And bright with many an angel 
And all the martyr throng; 
The Prince is ever in them, 
Their daylight is serene ; 
The pastures of the blessed 
Are decked in glorious sheen. 
There is the throne of David, 
And there, from care released, 
The song of them that triumph, 
The shout of them that feast ; 
And they who, with their leader, 
Have conquered in the fight, 
For ever and for ever 
Are clad in robes of white.” 


But we must pause, for to give all 
the beauties of this poem would be to 
transcribe the whole. Another St. 
Bernard, the well-known 
Clairvaux, was a contemporary with 
him of Clugny. He was one of the 
most influential men of his age, a man 


far in advance of it; the adviser of 


popes and the confidant of kings. 
Many hymns are attributed to him, 
one of the most beautiful being that 
known as Jesu Dulcis Memoria. In 
Trench’s Sacred Latin Poetry there is 
a selection of fifteen verses, but the 
or'ginal consists of forty-eight verses.* 
It is a fine specimen of the ardent 
loving poetry so characteristic of the 
period. A very beautiful version, or 
rather imitation of this poem, is extant 
in the Harleian MSS., written in the 
reign of Edward L., and as it is a very 
good specimen of the English of the 
period, and represents the spirit of the 
original, we venture to quote a verse 
or two.T 
I 


“ Jesu, suete is the love of thee, 
Nothing so snete may be ; 
Al that may with eyen se 
Haveth no suetnesse ageynes the. 


* Sti. Bernardi Clarw Vailensis Opp: Benedictine 
edition, vol. ii., p. 895. 

+ Printed also in the Percy Society’s Publications, 
vol, iv., p. 68. 


a 


abbot of 
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xIv. 
* Jhesu, when ich thenke on the, 
And loke upon the rode tre; 
Thi suete body to-toren se, 
Hit maketh heorte to smerte me, 


Xvull. 
** Jhesu, my saule drah the to, 
Min heorte opene ant wyde undo; 
This hure of love to drynke so, 
That fleysshliche lust be al for-do. 


XLY. 

* Jesu, thin help at myn endyng, 
Ant ine that dredful out-wendyng 
Send mi soule god weryying, 
That y ne drede non eovel thing.’ 


’ 


We can only notice one other grand 
hymn, selected also from a long poem 
of Bernard, addressed to the different 
portions of the body of Christ on the 
cross. This is from the Ad Faciem, 
and commences—* 


Salve caput cruentatum 
Totum spinis coronatum.” 


As it is one of the finest medieval 
hymns, and has been translated into 
nearly all European languages, we 
give the translation :— 


“ Hail! thou head so bruised and wounded, 
With the crown of thorns surrounded ; 
Smitten with the mocking reed, 
Wounds which may not cease to bleed, 

Trickling faint and slow. 
Hail! from whose most blessed brow 
None cay wipe the blood dreps now. 
All the flower of life has fled; 
Mortal paleness there instead. 
Thou, before whose presence dread, 
Angels trembling bow. 


* All thy vigor and thy life 
Fading in this bitter strife ; 
Death his stamp on thee has set, 
Hollow and emaciate, 
Faint and drooping there. 
Thou, this agony and scorn, 
Hast for me a sinner borne ; 
Me, unworthy—all for me, 
With those signs of love on thee. 
Glorious face appear ! 


* Yet in this thine agony, 
Faithful shepherd, think of me; 
From whose lips of love divine 
Sweetest draughts of life are mine, 
Purest honey flows. 
All unworthy of thy thought, 
Guilty, yet reject me not; 
Unto me thy head incline, 
Let that dying head of thine 
In mine arms repose. 


Let me true communion know 

With thee in thy sacred woe, 

Counting all beside but dross, 

Dying with thee on the cross; 
*Neath it will I die. 

Thanks to thee with every breath, 

Jesus, for thy bitter death ; 

Grant thy guilty one this prayer— 

When my dying hour is near, 
Gracious God, be nigh. 


* For the Latin, see Trench’s Sacred Latin Poetry, 
p. 189. 
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“ When my dying hour must be, 
Be not absent then from me ; 
In that dreadful hour I pray 
Jesus come without delay, 
See and set me free. 
When thou biddest me depart, 
Whom I cleave to with my heart, 
Lover of my soul be near, 
With thy saving cross appear ; 
Show thyself to me.’’* 


There is an excellent version of this 


in German in the Passion Hymn of 


Paul Gerhard, beginning— 


“© Haupt voll Blut und Wunden, 
Voll Schmerz und voller Hohn !” 


But the grandest of all the medieval 
hymns is that attributed to Thomas 
of Celano, known as the Dies Ire. 
lts authorship is uncertain; it burst 
upon the world after a long silence 
in the church, like some strain wafted 
over the earth on the winds‘of heaven. 
It has always been the favorite hymn 
for solemnities in every country. In 
Germany upward of sixty transla- 
tions have been made of it. Goethe 
has effectively introduced it into the 
“ Faust” in the cathedral scene, where 
Marguerite is tempted by the evil 
spirit, who, when the choir chanted the 
words— 


** Dies ire, dies illa, 
Solvet seclum in favilla,” 


whispers sardonically into her ear— 


“ Grimm fasst dich ! 
Die Posaune tént ! 
Die Graber beben ! 
Und dein Herz, 

Aus Aschenruh 

Zu Flammenquallet 
Wieder aufgeschaffen 
3ebt auf ;”’ 


and so on through the whole scene, 
corrupting the meaning of the hymn 
in the mind of the broken-hearted 
girl. It was muttered by the dying 
lips of Walter Scott, and has em- 
ployed the genius of such men as 
Schlegel, Fichte, and Herder. We 
give one passage— : 
“Recordare, Jesupie, — 

Quod sum causa tue vie, 
Ne me perdas illa die. 


“ Querens me sedisti lassus, 
Redemisti crucem passus, 
Tantus labor non sit cassus,”” 


* Quoted in Christian Life in Song. 
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“Think of me, good Lord, I pray, 
Who troddest for me the bitter way, 
Nor forsake me in that day. 


“Weary sat’st thou seeking me, 
Diedst redeeming in the tree, 
Not in vain such toil can be.” 


The medieval period was one rich 
in art and active in intellectual work. 
The great difference between that age 
and this is, that in medieval times 
intellectual life was concentrated, 
and now it is spread abroad; we get 
more books and readers, but less great 
books and thinkers. Perhaps there 
has never been a time of such vigor- 
ous intellectual effort in England, un- 
less we except the Elizabethan age, 
than that of the scholastic controver- 
sies of the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centuries. It was in this 
age, too, that the essentially mediaval 
art of illumination flourished in all 
the lettered monasteries of Europe, the 
age when all the great cathedrals were 
built, and when that enchanting song 
whose notes we have just been listen- 
ing to was improvised and sung. The 
God who presides over the economy 
of nature presides also over that of 
life. His hand is in both, upholding, 
protecting, guiding. We take up a 
phase of human history like this me- 
dizval phase, and to us it appears con- 
tradictory, objectless, useless ; but we 
must remember that it is but one part 
of the great economy, that as every 
phase of nature has its separate use, 
so every period in the history of hu- 
manity contributes its share to the 
general result. There are no arid 
dark wastes in history any more than 
in nature. Progressing geographical 
science is gradually revealing to our 
minds the fact that Central Africa is 
not the deadly useless desert of our 
imagination, but is probably belted 
and intersected with rivers, whose 
fertilizing power has only to be ap- 
plied. So a progressive historical 
science is rapidly clearing away the 
darkness of these dark ages, revealing 
to us treasures which have long lain 
hidden. We speak of the past as an- 
tiquity, and we are apt to associate the 
idea of age with it, just as we look to- 
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ward the present as youthful and new. 
But we must remember that antiquity 
really belongs to the present as the 
result of time, and that the past was 
the youth. So when we go back into 
these past ages of the church we must 
regard them as her youth, and instead 
of quarrelling with the follies and wan- 
tonness inseparable from immaturity, 
endeavour to do our best to help on 
the great consummation of her mission 
in the world, knowing well that al- 


Robert ; or, The Influence of a Good Mother. 


though the hey-day of her youth is 
past, she has not yet attained her full 
maturity ; and in times of despair, 
when schism is rife, when the sons of 
her bosom desert her, when men hard- 
en themselves against her love and 
forsake her, ever bear in mind the 
promise of her great head and found 
er, “ Upon this rock I build my church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” 





Translated from the French. 


ROBERT; OR, THE 


CHAPTER IV. 


“O Paris! gulf of evils, on each of thy stones 
we could drop a tear, red with blood, if the sor- 
rows, which thy walls enclose, could appear before 
us,” —J, J. Rousseav. 

Tue city of innumerable wonders, 
of shining domes, and colossal towers, 
with its enchanting gardens, palaces, 
and gigantic monuments, which one 
sees in tite distance—the first glimpse 
he gets of Paris through the blue haze— 
now appeared to the astonished gaze 
of the little mountaineer, and was like 
a dream of the Arabian Nights. “O 
Paris! Paris!” shouted he joyously, 
clapping his hands, and looking eagerly 
through the misty veil that still envel- 
oped the city. And, as he approached 
nearer, his emotions redoubled ; for it 
was there that his mother predicted he 
would one day be happy. Oh! sweet 
security, blissful trust of childhood, 
why must it pass away with advancing 
years? Why is it that devouring in- 
quietude and mental restlessness then 
comes to our souls, and tortures them 
without ceasing? Itis a sad condition 
of our probation here, that we must 
see all the bright delusions of early 
life disappear one by one ; and submit 
unmurmuringly to the different phases 
of life and the different ideas and feel- 
ings to which time leads us all. And 
80 it may perhaps be for little Robert, 


INFLUENCE 


OF A GOOD MOTHER. 


who now trusts so confidently in the 
future, and in his mother’s prediction 
being fulfilled. Have confidence, like 
him, dear readers—like him hope, 
without trying to draw aside the veil 
which hides your destiny-—but follow 
him, step by step, in all the changing 
events of his life, and perhaps we shall 
see him till an enviable position, as the 
fruit of his good conduct and persever- 
ance. And since he is now radiant 
with hope, let us not efface, by our in 
discreet words, this vision which sus- 
tains and comforts all. 

As the travellers neared Paris, the 
old man’s forehead wrinkled, his brows 
contracted gach moment, and flashes 
of rage burst from his eyes. The 
sight of the hordes of the enemy’s sol- 
diers who had established their bivou- 
acs before the capital, put him in a 
transport of fury. 

The detested uniforms of the Eng- 
lish, Austrians, Russians, and Prus- 
sians which he saw before him, made 
him think he was the viciim of some 
dreadful hallucination, but the insolent 
air of the conquerors awakened him to 
the frightful reality that the emperor 
could no longer expel them. In his 
terrible rage he beat his breast with 
his fista, swore, and uttered words that 
sounded like distant thunder, gnashing 
his teeth at the same time most con- 
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vulsively. Then he walked on with 
a resolute and hasty step, so that Rob- 
ert was obliged to run, rather than 
walk, at his side to keep up with him. 
He was very taciturn, but the boy at 
once comprehended the reason of his 
stubborn silence, and he respected the 
holy indignation of the old warrior, 
wounded in his national pride and his 
deepest feelings, when he saw all his 
dreams of glory vanish with the shad- 
ow of the great man who had made 
the fame and splendor of all France. 
To the ex-soldier of the guard there was 
nothing left but cruel discontent, In 
Paris there was militia of all ranks 
and grades and countries; but there 
were no brave leaders, the old soldiers 
thought, and most of them were young 


men who had yet to see the field of 


battle. The white stripes had replaced 
the three colors, which disappeared 
with the glorious exile, Napoleon. The 
despair of poor Cyprien was as great 
as his love for his emperor, and noth- 
ing could soften his rage, so violent 
was the hatred he felt for the new 
order of things. 

Robert was much excited by the 
strange and picturesque spectacles 
which presented themselves to his 
view on every side—by the gay cos- 
tumes of the people, and the move- 
ments of this ocean of human beings, 
but he did not address many questions 
to his sad companion, for he loved him 
already, and saw the deep sorrow that 
filled his soul, and it made him timid 
and reserved. 

It was now time to think of getting 
lodgings, and Cyprien wanted to go 
into the most modest quarter of the 
city, where he was born, and for which 
naturally he had the strongest affection. 
But in the twenty-five years that he 
had been a wanderer, vast changes 
had taken place, and most of his family 
had gdne to rest. 
alone, separated for ever from his old 
comrades of glory; but of this he 
thought little, so completely was his 


heart filled with the adored image of 


his emperor. The most extraordinary 
thing was that amidst his grave 


He found himself 
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thoughts he had found a place for the 
little orphan, whom chance had thrown 
in his way, and for whom he evinced 
the strongest attachment, which grew 
day by day, for Cyprien did nothing 
by halves; and when he could for a 
moment forget his emperor, it was to 
bestow almost paternal care upon his 
young protégé. One day, when they had 
been having a long talk, and he had 
said things which charmed the sensible 
and loving boy, he asked him to take 
him to the Church of St. Germain 
1 Auxerrois, for it was there that he was 
to find the curé to whom his letter was 
addressed. “ Willingly,” replied Cyp- 
rien, “I will take you there; but I 
cannot go in, it has been so long since 
I have made a visit of that kind, that 
I don’t care to go, but I will wait: for 
you.” Robert presented himself alone 
at the door of the curé’s louse, and 
was received by him with grace and a 
touching cordiality. He wasa man of 
fine address, with eyes that seemed to 
venetrate the depths of one’s soul, but 
bis scrutiny was accomplished by a 
smile so beneficent, that it drew you 
irresistibly toward the minister of 
God. The virtues he had practised 
appeared in his person, his language 


rwas full of purity and goodness, and 


he appeared ever ready to pardon and 
bless. Such, in general terms, was the 
man to whom Robert was recommend- 
ed. When he had read his friend's 
letter, he made the child sit down and 
tell him all about his journey ; and the 
manner in which he acquitted himself 
charmed the good curé, and_his lively 
and intelligent face set him to reflect- 
ing. The purity of his eyes showed a 
generous and noble soul, and the good 
man knew that he was one of those 
natures that always remain pure, in 
the midst of corruption. These exiled 
angels have often sorrowful lives, be- 
fore they.reach the glorious end. De- 
prived of pecuniary means, they see 
the paths to fame closed for them, 
while it is open for the rich, and made 
wide and easy of access. 

The good curé, after making these 
observations mentally, recalled the il- 
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lustrious men who have illumined the 
earth from time to time with the rays 
of their genius, and the traces of whose 
lives are still visible ; but the road to 
fame has, alas! been sown for centu- 
ries with bitter tears, unknown suffer- 
ings, and cries of the despair of unrec- 
ognized genius. He recalled faces 
radiant with sublime thoughts, crown- 
ed with thorns, the only recompense of 
their work, and he said with agony, 
“O God! if this child should ever be 
one of the victims, if he should ever 
weep over lost hopes, would it not be 
better to leave him as he is, simple and 
natural, ignorant of the delights of a 
studious life, ignorant of knowledge, 
than to be initiated into the cruel de- 
ceptions of hope long deferred, and 
which may be finally lost? How often, 
like a beautiful dreamy, youth, glory, and 
mind fade away in the awful struggle. 
But no,” said he, fixing his eyes on 
the expressive face of Robert, “ his 
future will not be so sad. Too much 
intelligence burns in his eyes, too much 
fire is lighted there, to be extinguished 
by the wearying labors of mind, or by 
hunger and frightful misery. If this 
diamond in the rough shows so much 
brilliancy, what will it not be when it 
is polished? Then will all its marvel- 
lous lustre appear, and I will have the 
holy joy of aiding to perfect this work.” 
These were his reflections, and so had 
it always been with him ; from the mo- 
ment he was ordained to his saintly 
ministry, he was always looking for the 
means of doing good to others, and was 
a beautiful religious type of charity 
and goodness. It was so great a hap- 
piness to him to make others, happy, 
that he looked upon his days as badly 
spent if he had not dried a tear, or 
given another joy ; and his doing good 
was so sweet a duty, that he passed 
his days and nights in consoling the 
unfortunate. But for children especially 
was he most tenderly solicitous. He 
said with one who was all love and 
charity when among men, “ Let little 
children come unto me.” Like his 
divine Master, he drew them.to him and 
pressed them to his heart, his hands 
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rested on their young heads, and he 
called down upon them celestial bene- 
dictions. But he did not stop here. 
He gave them not only his prayers, 
but aid and protection. When his 
purse was exhausted, and his personal 
resources no longer sufficed, he had 
recourse to that of others. He was 
eloquent and persuasive when he 
pléaded the cause of children, and 
happy in receiving the offerings which 
were always deposited in his charitable 
hands. Thus he was the father of a 
large family, the benefactor of many 
children, who, becoming men, repaid 
his care by unlimited gratitude and 
irreproachable conduct, and by the con- 
stant practice of the virtues of which 
he had given them so noble an exam- 
ple. Robert found in him a tender and 
devoted protector, who was interested 
for him, and in whose future friend- 
ship he might trust. The day when 
this action was registered in heaven, 
the good man felt a happiness he had 
never known before in adopting before 
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curé of the village of Bains,tiad recom 
mended to him in such warm terms. 
The vow which he made himself to 
protect him, was not like those men 
usually make, and forget as soon as 
made. 

During the interview between the 
child and the curé, the old soldier was 
walking up and down outside, absorb- 
ed in reflections of quite an opposite 
nature. Sometimes hope colored his 
thoughts ; oftener they were sombre and 
cold, like the clouds of the region to 
which memory transported him, to the 
fatal soil of Russia, where victory had 
abandoned the French flag. An hour 
was passed by him in recalling these 
days of sorrow, but at last he grew 
tired of waiting, and jerked at the bell 
string, which hung so modestly at the 
curé’s door, most violently. In an in- 
stant a servant appeared with harsh 
words on the end of her tongue, but 
the severe face and long moustache of 
Cyprien induced her to withhold from 
speaking them. Scarcely was the door 
opened, whena voice, almost of thunder, 
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inquired for ‘Robert. Hearing it, the 
curé opened the parlor door, and ad- 
vancing toward the soldier, with an 
affable air, invited him in, saying, “TI 
will be very glad to talk with you. 
You were, I suppose, uneasy about your 
little friend, whom I have detained a 
long time, I know, but it is not time 
lost ; we have become acquainted and 
are now old friends, and you have a 
share of the affection I have avowed 
for this interesting child. Youhave a 
noble heart, and the Lord will bless 
you, my friend, you may be sure of that, 
for in the midst of your own sufferings 
you have had compassion on those of 
others, and above all you have pro- 
tected an orphan!” The soldier was 
stunned by this benevolent speech ; he 
raised his hand mechanically to his 
forehead, following the curé and mut- 
tering the words “ Pardon—excuse 
—do not pay any attention to me.” 
Robert had not dared to move, but 
when Cyprien came near him, he 
threw himself into his arms. “ There— 
that will do,” said he to him—* pay 
attention, the curé speaks.” “ Why 
did you not come in with Robert? You 
have denied me the pleasure I should 
have had in talking with a brave 
soldier. Our protégé has spoken of 
you in most affectionate terms, but he 
did not tell me you were waiting for 
him, or I should not have suffered you 
to remain outside the door.” “Thank 
you, M. Curé, but I cannot talk to 
you, I have so few words, and have 
not been accustomed to much, and 
all I know is how to use ‘ Arms.’” 
“Each of us has his profession, my 
friend,” replied the curé, “ and you have 
made yours glorious. Nevertheless 
you must allow me to think you know 
a grcat deal besides.” “If that is your 
idea, kind father, I will not oppose it, 
but, with respect to you, I must tell you 
I have not seen a book since I knew 
the ‘ Little Corporal, and we are old 
acquaintances. Twenty-five years,” 
said he, “ impossible to forget that ”"— 
wiping away a tear. 

“Yes, my friend, you have reason 
to regret your emperor, and even to 
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weep for him, for he was a great man, 
and loved you all as children.” 

* But, oh! how was he repaid ?” and 
then he wept again. 

“The love you bear your emperor 
honors you, Respect and devotion to 
misfortune fills noble souls, and’ I. un- 
derstand very well how your attach- 
ment is augmented in proportion to 
the sufferings which weigh down your 
chief; and it is not for me, a minister 
of peace and charity, to make a crime 
of your regrets and affection, or to de- 
nounce them. But let us leave this sad 
subject, until you know me better and 
have more confidence in me. For to- 
day we will talk about Robert and my 
plans for him. I am thankful to you 
for taking a father’s place to him ; with- 
out you he would have been lost in this 
great city, or might perhaps have met 
persons who would have placed him 
in contact with vice and wickedness. 
I rejoice that a kind Providence per- 
mitted this child to awaken an interest 
in you, and that he found you so affee- 
tionate a guide. You must continue 
your friendship, and I hope to gain 
his, by the care I will take of 
him.” 

“ Oh! my dear father,” said Robert, 
kissing respectfully the hand of his 
new protector, “you are too good to 
me, but I will try to repay your kind- 
ness by a full and entire submission 
to your least wishes.” 

“Well spoken, little one !” exclaimed 
the soldier, “ this is the first duty of a 
conscript.” 

“ T will try to find the means of aid- 
ing him to fill a high position some 
day,” said the cuy. “I have ac- 
quaintances and friends who will give 
me of their wealth, for,’ said he, in a 
tone of regret, “I am far from being 
rich. But no matter, God will help 
us ; I have this sweet certainty, so you 
may take courage, my little friend, and 
whatever taste you may have for study, 
I promise you I will do all that I can 
to advance you. You are in such 
good hands that I shall have no cause 
for uneasiness as to how you pass your 
time, and I will leave you for a while, 
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and perhaps I may bring back some 
good news for you.” 

After calling at several houses with- 
out success, he chanced to see a wealthy 
widow who had but one child, a son. 
This boy was of a most vicious nature, 
and although young in years, he had 
every defect of character, without a 
single good quality. He made his 
poor mother despair, and she often 
reproached herself bitterly for her 
weakness toward him, but she knew 
no means that would reform his bad 
habits, which assumed the form of 
fatal and violent passion. When the 
euré spoke of Robert, she said: “O 
God ! since he is possessed of so many 
amiable and virtuous qualities, en- 
trust himtome. He will be treated as 
my own child, will share the studies 
of Gustave, and have the same masters ; 
and perhaps God may pity a mother’s 
sorrows, and that this child may have 
so good an influence over him, that 
Gustave may feel a desire to be good 
also. I pray you do not refuse me,” 
said the mother in a supplicating tone ; 
“I cling to this last hope, as a ship- 
wrecked man would cling to the plank 
he hopes will save him from perish- 
ing.” 

After long consideration of the 
chances of happiness and success in 
the future if Robert accepted it—of' the 
great dissimilarity of the two persons 
who would thus be thrown together, 
and the disagreements and sufferings 
for Robert ; and still worse, if the pure, 
rich nature of the orphan should be 
corrupted in the society of the wicked 
child, whom he knew only too well— 
he was still undeqded. But an irre- 
sistible, though secret, argument spoke 
in favor of the mother of Gustave ; so 
that at last her pressing solicitations 
were acceded to. He reserved for 
himself the right to watch closely over 
the precious trust that Providence had 
confided to him, and after this it was 
agreed that Robert should be present- 
ed to Madame de Vernanges (this was 
the namie of Gustave’s mother) as soon 
as he could be informed of it, and if he 
was willing to accept it. 
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CHAPTER V. ' 


“The heart of a wicked man sighs for evil, and no 
one can find pardon before him 


RosBert was willing to accede to 
any wish of the good man who had 
so generously charged himself with his 
destiny. We have said before, that he 
was gifted with noble qualities ; he had 
a lively perception, his intellectual fac- 
ulties were strong, and he seemed to 
have power to do all that was requir- 
ed of him. He had no knowledge of 
what was not good, and possessed one 
of those happy organizations which 
can only be a gift from God. He 
felt it his duty to obey all that his pro- 
tector wished, and when he told him 
that his interest required that he should 
go to the house of Madame de Ver- 
nanges, and share in the liberal edu- 
cation this lady gave her son, Rob- 
ert replied: “ If it is your wish, I am 
ready to go.” 

The curé was surprised and touched 
at this eagerness to fulfil his wishes, 
this entire self-abnegation in one who 
gould not but prize the sweet liberty 
of acting for himself, which he had so 
long enjoyed on his native mountain ; 
and a still further proof of his remark- 
able disposition was, that he knew, 
young as he was, the art of sacrificing 
his tastes to duty, and the necessity 
of making himself agreeable to those 
who interested themselves for him. 
The kind priest did not wish to spend 
Robert’s money for things which could 
be dispensed with, but his clothes were 
unsuitable to his new position, so he 
had him a complete wardrobe prepar- 
ed, and a woman could not have been 
more careful about the minutest de- 
tails. 

When all was in readiness he con- 
ducted him to the house of Madame 
de Vernanges. As soon as she saw 
him, she felt as if he was a regener- 
ating angel to be placed near her son. 
She embraced him affectionately, and 
asked him if te “ would love her like 
a mother’? “Oh!” said he, at once 
becoming serious at such a question, 
“TI cannot promise you that, dear 
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madame, for it would be impossible for 
me to feel for any other woman the 
same degree of affection that I feel 
for my mother ;” but, he added, smiling 
sweetly, “I think I can assure you 
that I will love you much.” 

Some author says that a child only 
loves his mother for the services she 
renders him. Can this be true? No— 
it is blasphemy against filial love; and 
were it so, alas for the happiness of mo- 
thers! Far sweeter is the idea that one 
loves the other for the other’s sake alone; 
one is the consequence of the other, it 
is a love eternal like the soul, like its 
divine author, like God himself. There 
may be some selfish children who 
measure their love for their parents 
by the services they render them, but 
they are monsters—sad and rare excep- 
tions—and deserve all our pity. The 
proof of what we affirm is found’ in 
the love that Robert always preserved 
in his heart for the dear and sacred 
remembrance of his mother. It is the 
strongest, most lively and unalterable 
of feelings, and has no rival in the 
other loves God has given to man in’ 
his short life. Who can hear the name 
of mother spoken without feeling a de- 
licious sensation, and having a tear- 
drop moisten the eye? 

Madame de Vernanges was so 
pleased with Robert’s frankness, that 
she felt for him from that moment the 
most tender sympathy. After a few 
moments’ conversation Gustave was 
sent for, but the reception he gave his 
future companion of play and study, 
was not very encouraging to the latter. 
At first, from the height of bis grandeur 
he looked down upon him with disdain, 
and received with a very bad grace 
the amiable advances of Robert, who 
wished to conquer at once the friend- 
ship of his young comrade. He was 
astonished and sad at the coldnes: 
showed him,. but little by little Gus- 
tave softened, and laid aside his inso- 
lent air. The acquaintances of this 
period of life are easily made. Rob- 
ert gave himself up with perfect 
abandon to the new pleasure of play- 
ing and talking with a child of his 
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ownage. He was not distrustful, for 
he had no experience; and as his own 
thoughts were so good and pure, he 
never suspected others. The mother 
and the curé, though seemingly occu- 
pied in conversation, followed with ob- 
serving and restless eyes the move- 
ments of the children. The latter 
feared, and not without reason, to see 
some awkward blunder made by a child 
raised so far from the world, and in 
the simple habits of a happy medioc- 
rity. ° But to his inexpressible satis- 
faction he saw Robert as easy in his 
manners as in his language, and he 
acted as if he had been bred ina par- 
lor. His rare intelligence displayed 
itself in his answers to Gustave, and 
he could not have been more sparkling 
in his repartees. His candor and good 
nature did not permit him to compre- 
hend the perfidious intentions of his 
saucy interrogator, and it was a cruel 
mortification for the wicked Gustave, 
not to be able, in spite of his ruses, to 
find any fault with Robert. He had 
counted on a triumph, and received a 
humiliation; he thouzht to 
show his superiority to the child who 
was given him as a model, and bis dis- 
appointment was that he fe!t before 
him his great defects. 

During this time the good priest in- 
wardly rejoiced at the success of the 
little orphan, while the poor mother 
sighed in making a sad comparison 
between the children of the same age, 
but so different in character; and in 
spite of her wish to the contrary, she 
could not but see the low and envious 
sentiments which ruled the conduct of 
Gustave, and the goodness contained 
in each word Robert uttered. Her 
heart was well-nigh broken, and in bit- 
terness she exclaimed: “ Wicked! al> 
ways wicked! he has not one good 
thought, one blameless moment. Iam 
cruelly punished for my guilty weak- 
ness toward him. O God! is it too 
late to reclaim hin? Is there no 
remedy for his wickedness ? and must 
I bear all the ills of such a child ?’ 

Assured by the way in which Rob- 
ert had taken the first and most dif- 
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ficult steps in his new abode, the good 
priest prepared to leave. It was in 
warm and pressing terms that he rec- 
ommended his protégé ; and embrac- 
ing him, gave him his paternal bene- 
diction. “I will see you soon,” he said 
to him, and this promise consoled him, 
for' he felt sure he would always be a 
generous defender, a tender and de- 
veted friend. The child flattered him- 
self for some time that he had gained 
the confidence and friendship of Gus- 
tave, but he had soon to renounce that 
belief, for, in spite of his profound dis- 
simulation, the latter could not always 
keep up appearances, and Robert sud- 
denly discovered the truth. This made 
Gustave hate him bitterly, and nothing 
could diminish it; but Robert spoke of 
it to no one but the priest. Encour- 
aged by his silence, which Gustave 
mistook for the silence of fear, he was 
always making war with him when 
they were alone. Before his mother, 
or any other person, he did not dare 
to do so, but changes of manner were 
no trouble to the young hypocrite, for 
he could put on a bold air, and give 
himself the calm serenity of innocence. 
This premature corruption, this innate 
science of evil, he carefully hid, and 
was deceitful above everything to those 
before whom he wished to appear good. 
In the first days of their acquaintance 
he had conceived a violent hatred to 
Robert, but he felt the necessity of dis- 
simulating, so as not to awaken the 
suspicions of his mother; so that he 
did not openly declare war with his 
rival, for he knew that would be an ir- 
reparable fault. He trusted to chance, 
which sometimes helps the wicked, and 
waited for an occasion’ to present it- 
self. 

Robert all this while studied with 
care the leszons of his different masters, 
which the goodness of his benefactress 
gave him the means of sharing with 
Gustave. It was no trouble to him to 
learn, and his progress was so rapid 
and so wonderful, that his masters 
were enchanted, and were prodigal of 
their praises and marks of affection. 
Gustave, the lazy, indolent boy, suf- 
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fered all the torments of envy. For 
the first time he felt pride, pushing 
toward emulation, enter his heart, and 
that which neither the prayers nor the 
tears of his mother could obtain, the 
odious sentiment of jealousy brought, 
and he worked with ardor. - Rage sus- 
tained him in his desperate resolution ; 
his duties were no longer neglected, 
and his hours for work were so labor- 
iously employed, that even his mother 
believed for a time in the complete ref- 
ormation of her son, under the happy 
influence of Robert. This joy was of 
short duration, and the error soon dis- 
pelled, for if his mind profited on the 
one hand, his heart remained the same, 
and in it every bad passion was kin- 
dled. Sad fruits of a neglected edu- 
cation, of an infancy and childhood 
abandoned to itself, without care and 
without culture. 

Nearly a year had passed since Rob- 
ert entered the bouse of Madame de 
Vernanges, and the time had been 
most profitable to him in every way. 
Study opened to his eyes the treasures 
that are concealed from the vulgar, 
and he was already opening for him- 
self a career sown with the seeds of 
art and science, the flowers of which 
he longed to gather ; and in spite of all 
the cruelty and sarcasm of Gustave, he 
was very happy, for he felt the love of 
his benefactress and the good curé, 
and the remembrance of his cherished 
mother, and under these affections he 
rejoiced, as one rejoices in the sunlight 
of heaven. From the night she ap- 
peared to him in a dream, he was filled 
with the desire to be good, and worked 
nobly for this end. Often his thoughts 
would fly to his mountain home, and 
to the grave which contained her ashes. 
Neither had he forgotten the vener- 
able priest of the Baths of Mount Dore, 
and had often written to him, and from 
time to time sent him small sums of 
money to be employed in charities. 

Among Robert's happiest hours now 
were those he passed with the curé 
here ; but even these he could not long 
enjoy alone, for the wicked Gustave 
discovered that kis sadness vanished 
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whenever he reached the curé’s door, 
and he took a cruel pleasure in always 
going with him under various pretexts, 
and thus snatching these few moments 
of happiness from his victim. But a 
smile, a kind word from his benefactor, 
paid Robert doubly for this painful 
sacrifice, and Madame de Vernanges 
noticed the hatred her son bore him. 
She was not to be duped by the friend- 
ship he feigned for one he detested 
from his soul. More than once the 
feeble mother had been a witness to 
the odious wickedness of the one, and 
the admirable patieuce of the other. 
She had seen, but had not corrected 
the guilty, for his strength discouraged 
her ; she was too~heart-stricken to 
combat with the bad genius that pos- 
sessed him. It was easier for her to 
close her eyes to it, though she had the 
justice to seek by delicate attentions 
and tender caresses to repay Robert 
for some of his sufferings. 

We have lost the old soldier for a 
time, but have not forgotten him. At 
the time of their separation, both he 
and Robert shed bitter tears, and the 
Jatter tried to make him promise that 
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in his new abode. “ Not there,” said 
the grenadier, * but I will come some- 
times and have a talk with you at the 
house of the curé, for I love him, by the 
faith of Cyprien Hardy.” And he 
kept his promise, and many were the 
talks they had there together. On the 
20th of March of that year the exile 
of Elba made an appeal to all faithful 
soldiers, and it was not made in vain. 
Cyprien responded at once to the call 
of his emperor, and when he had 
buckled on his warlike habits, he for- 
got for a while the orphan and the 
priest. 

Madame de Vernanges counted her 
days only by her sorrows. She had 
no repose—her health was fuiling so 
rapidly that her physicians said she 
must pass the winter in a warmer cli- 
mate and under a purer sky. This 
was a sudden blow for Robert, for he 
had become much attached to his be- 
nefactress, and she said he was to go 
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to college with Gustave, who saw with 
revolting indifference the sufferings of 
his mother at the thought of a separa- 
tion ; but all her friends thought it was 
best, hoping some change in his char- 
acter might take place from the strict 
and severe discipline of college life. 
This new arrangement was submitted 
tothe curé, who in all things pertaining 
to him, was guided by the interest of 
his protégé. and it met with his appro- 
bation. Madame de Vernanges was 
to be absent’six months or a year, and 
Robert felt that he should indeed be 
isolated from her protective affection, 
and left alone to the wicked designs of 
Gustave ; who, when they were thrown 
together at college, used all his time 
and his power to turn the students 
against Robert, and get them to league 
with him against him, for he was long- 
ing for an occasion to avenge the 
marks of tenderness and preference 
which his mother had shown Robert. 
Never was a child’s patience put to a 
more severe test—neither the goodness 
nor generosity of the orphan could 
soften the hatred Gustave felt for him. 
But though Robert was of so even 
and calm a temperament, he could not 
be injured nor oppressed without de- 
fending himself, and there was but one 
consideration that curbed his indigna- 
tion, and that was the certainty he felt 
that Gustave was the author of the 
persecutions which each wicked boy 
inflicted upon him. Had he not been 
convinced of this, hé would have used 
the same means to punish them which 
they employed to torture him ; but, ace 
cording to his pure sentiments, this 
would not have been right, and he 
would not have the least reproach from 
his benefactress for any unkindness 
toward her son. He did not oppose 
his oppressors in any way, but they saw 
that he felt the outrages perfectly, 
and disdained, and not without reason, 
to let them know it. In this combat 
of all against one, the voice of consci- 
ence was not always heard, and in 
spite of his efforts to keep silent, there 
came a time when it was insupportable. 
The epithets of “lazy and coward” re- 
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sounding in his ears, filled him wiih 
indignation, and those who spoke them 
did not dare repeat them a second time, 
for he dealt with them in a way that 
convinced them he could not bear 
everything. Two or three corrections 
soon put an end to this state of things, 
and placed Robert high in the esteem 
of the older collegians. In vain did 
Gustave try to reawaken the ardor of 
his partisans. Frightened by the vigor- 
ous attack of Robert, they refused to 
unite in any new vexations against one 
they respected and loved, and they all 
vowed they would never take up a 
prejudice again. ‘Thus Gustave saw, 
in spite of all his odious efforts to the 
contrary, Robert loved by his masters, 
respected and esteemed by his compan- 
ions, who protected him and despised 
his persecutor. Things had reached 
this point when, one morning, an uncle 
of Gustave’s came and took him hur- 
riedly away, leaving Robert at college. 
This strange conduct affected him very 
much, and he wondered what it could 
mean. Could it be that his benefac- 
tress had returned and withdrawa her 
affection, or was she more ill? He 
was lost in sad conjectures for several 
days, which appeared ages to him, as 
he waited in patience to hear. A visit 
from the curé, with a sad countenance, 
revealed to Robert the misfortune which 
was to oppress him. “Madame de 
Vernanges suffers no more,” said he, 
with a visible effort, drawing to his 
bosom the weeping child, whose sorrow 
was certainly more profound and true 
“than that of Gustave. “Alas! my 
child, you have lost your benefactress ; 
before she died she asked to see you, 
but this wish of a heart devoted to you 
was denied—God willed it otherwise. 
But she did not need any further proof 
of your love, your conduct has spoken 
it so often; and God will never aban- 
don you. Courage then, your recom- 
pense will come sooner or later. I 
will assume from to-day my entire 
right of father, and my most tender 
solicitude will be for’ you. Redouble 
your ardor at -work, triple your 
strength, and finally the end which I 
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propose for your happiness will come, 
Your studies, conscientiously finished, 
will be the magic keys which will un- 
lock the door to an honorable career, 
From this time Gustave will not tor- 
ment you, for he will not return to 
college.” 

Robert was too much moved to speak 
—too many sorrowful remembrances 
pressed themselves into his heart, but 
he had not lost a single word that was 
spoken to him. Six months after this 
he stood before the abbot of Verneuil, 
to receive from his hands the crown 
he so justly deserved. Oh! how his 
heart beat with joy when he heard his 
name spoken in the sanctuary of 
science; it seemed then that the sweet 
voice of his mother to him. 
Each time he was named, his eyes 
turned towards the curé, as if asking 
him: “Are you satisfied?” How 
light and easy to wear are the laurels 
won by the victors in every good 
work! Is it not abright day in your 
lives, my dear children, when you are 
proclaimed conquerors? What asweet 
remembrance it leaves in your hearts, 
that no after thoughts can ever crush 
out! Qur young laureate passed his 
vacation—that time of repose so dear 
to students—with the curé. To Robert 
work was so much more a pleasure 
than a fatigue, that he was obliged to 
allow him to study a great deal ; but he 
did not wish him to spend all his time 
at his books, but to take some hours of 
respite each day. This excellent man, 
of such simple habits and manners, and 
of such contentment, really suffered at 
times that he could not from his limited 
means give Robert as many pleasures 
as his heart dictated. He knew he 
needed air and liberty, and wished he 
could send him into the country, where 
he would be free from alt restraints. 
“ Poor child!” he wouid say to himself, 
“ how he must long for his native meun- 
tain.” So, before he left, to return to his 
studies, he thought he would give him 
an agreeable surprise. The weather 
was lovely, and all nature seemed to 
rejoice. The curé and his charge 
started in a diligence for Versailles, the 
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wonderful and magnificent palace once 
used asa royal residence. Robert had 
never seen this place, once such a gay 
city, but whose gilded glory has all de- 
parted. No more fétes, no more balls, in 
Louis XIV.’s beautiful city. The grand 
palace is still there, but where are the 
kings and courtiers? Oh! where? 
The gardens charmed Robert, and 
he bounded about like a young fawn 
in his native wood, to the great delight 
of the curé, who rejoiced in his live- 
liness and happiness, and allowed this 
little bird that he had freed to follow his 
capricious fancies, wherever they led 
him ; for he believed that all who loved 
children favored their pleasures ; and it 
is one of the sweetest joys God has 
given to man, that he should try to 
leave no regrets to this age of life. As 
night was drawing on, Robert left off 
his sports, and they made ready for their 
departure. Robert’s mind was filled 
with beautiful pictures of this visit, of 
which the result was sosad. As they 
were entering Paris, the benediction 
that the good curé gave the child each 
evening was pronounced with much 
fervor, and it proved the last. They 
slept in the same room, and Robert 
had gone happy and trustful to bed, 
little dreaming of the new and terrible 
misfortune that awaited him, and in the 
morning wakes to weep over the in- 
animate body of his loved benefactor, 
whose calm and serene face is radiant 
with immortal joy. The angel of 
death had come softly near the couch 
on which reposed the servant of the 
Lord; and took him from life, to rest 
on the bosom of his God, leaving a 
— example of a virtuous and godly 
e. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ 0 virtue! gift of God ! grace divine ! itis thou 
that givest the saintly and sublime inspirations of de- 
votion, that trample down vice, that elevate above all 
feebleness and all obstacles,” ANONYMOUS. 


Wuen Robert realized that he had 
no longer a protector or friend he was 
plunged into the depths of despair, but 
it was not for the miserable considera- 
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tion of interest, which too often possess- 
es humanity, that he was so full of 
regret ; it was for the wise and virtu- 
ous man that he mourned, for the loss 
of his sweet and persuasive language, 
and his tender and eloquent words, and 
his indescribable air of goodness, united 
to his pure life, which won all hearts, 
as a tender and delicate flower attracts 
and ravishes by its perfume. Stranger 
to all that was passing around him, 
shut up in his sorrows, niade an or- 
phan once more, Robert had still the 
happy consciousness of having fulfilled 
all his duties to his benefactor. He 
awakened from his lethargy at the 
sound of the first shovel of earth that 
fell on the coffin of his beloved curé. 
The awakening was frightful. The 
tears and sobs he heard around him 
from the crowd of poor children and 
unfortunate ones of every degree, 
whom he had benefited during his too 
short career, recalled with violence to 
his heart the sad reality. Another 
sincere mourner for the curé was his 
faithful old housekeeper, who, when she 
went in to take her last look of the 
venerable man, saw Robert standing 
there in silence and sorrow, and she 
felt that she, like him, was alone in the 
world, and suffered the same sorrow 
he did. But his grief and his loss, bitter 
as it was, was not as fatal for his ad- 
vancement as might be supposed. His 
soul was too strongly fortified with the 
blessing of religion to allow him to be 
long discouraged. And when he could 
for a moment forget his losses, he 
would look to the future, and dare to 
hope, that although deprived one by 
one of his protectors, the path to suc- 
cess was still open to him. Madame 
Gaudin had most bitter thoughts. She 
was now getting along in years, being 
near fifty, and her age would be a bar- 
rier to her finding a home where the 
work would be light, so that she could 
live without spending her hard earn- 
ed money. From her own personal 
thoughts she passed to another subject 
of solicitude—the future of Robert. If 
she had not felt any very strong inter- 
est in the fate of her master’s protégé, 
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she was too compassionate a woman 
not to pity this child, who had been the 
object of histender care. She thought 
of how the saintly man had praised the 
intelligence and amiable qualities of 
Robert, and repeated his fayorite words : 
“This child will be something one 
day.” Moved by these remembrances, 
she thought she heard him tell her to 
watch over the orphan. Submission 
and respect for all the orders she re- 
ceived was a habit with her, and she 
had been accustomed to obey with such 
exactitude, that she took for reality the 
illusion of her heart, and resolved to 
obey the inspired voice, and replace, if 
possible, the charitable man who had 
adopted Robert. This resolution once 
made, she thought of nothing but exe- 
cuting it. Going to Robert, she said, 
“T know, my young friend, you are 
thinking of some way of gaining a liv- 
ing for yourself. We can live together, 
and it will be better for us both, and we 
shall each have some one to take care 
of us. I will try to get lodgings and 
work, and you can be with me when 
not at your work, and God will assist 
us. Unfortunately you will be obliged 
to give up your studies for the present, 
which is my greatest grief; but we will 
not lose courage, for I feel sure that, 
sooner or later, God will give you an- 
ether proof of his goodness. Your pen- 
manship, which is so beautiful, you can 
make useful and by it earn money. I 
will go at once and find us a lodging, 
and will be entirely the gainer by the 
arrangement, for I shall have for com- 
pany a good child, who will be like a 
son; won't he?” Madame Gaudin 
half smiled at her project, half cried 
when she repeated the name of the 
curé, then said, “ Yes! yes! Iam sure 
he inspires me to do this, he inspires 
me with an interest for this child, whom 
he loved above everything else.” Some 
days after they were fixed in a small 
lodging in the rue des Fosses, St. Ger- 
main. She bought a bed for Robert, 
-and he obtained a situation at twenty- 
five francs a month. A year passed 
in, this way, without anything at all re- 
markable happening. Madame Gaudin 
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worked, took care of things, and sang 
Robert’s praises to all. After he had 
conscientiously finished the day to the 
profit of his employer, he returned to 
his lodgings, took his supper, and 
attended in the evenings a gratuitous 
course of drawing lessons. This art, 
for which he felt each day a more and 
more decided taste, made him forget 
for a time his past delightful life of 
study, which had opened to his dazzled 
eyes the book with golden leaves, 
which had as suddenly closed to his in- 
expressible regret. As time wore on, 
Madame Gaudin’s attachment for Rob- 
ert increased so much, that she al- 
most believed he was her son ; and well 
did he merit it all, for he respect- 
ed her sincerely, and was most gratetul 
for all she did for him. Whenever he 
was out at night, she would await his 
return with the greatest impatience, 
and was perfectly happy when she 
could be near him while he was read. 
ing, writing, or drawing ; which latter 


_employed most of his leisure hours. 


He imitated with great care the models 
given him, and would have passed the 
entire night working at them, but that 
Madame Gaudin sweetly forced him to 
lay them aside and go to bed. 

Robert had now reached his sixteenth 
year, and his salary was increased to 
forty francs a moath, which gave him 
great joy, as well as Madame Gaudin, 
though she thought that his merit was 
not yet remunerated enough, notwith- 
standing it was a good opening for him 
to another career. Some days after 
he had received this mark of the satis- 
faction his good conduct had given, his 
employer handed him a letter, with 
an express recommendation to a cele- 
brated painter, and asked him to take 
it to his studio, and wait for an an- 
swer. 

Arriving there, he introduced him- 
self into the studio where the artist sat 
at his work. He laid down his palette, 
and when he had finished reading the 
letter that was handed him, he saw to 
his great surprise the young messen- 


‘ger absorbed before the picture that 


wag on his easel, After considering 
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him for a few moments in silence, he 
asked him several questions, to which 
Robert replied with an emotion and an 
accent that revealed to the painter the 
inspiration of his soul. The most 
striking features of his face were his 
large and spiritual eyes, and his broad 
open forehead, on which thought sat 
enthroned. The artist was so charm- 
ed with his agreeable exterior, his 
frank and expressive language, that he 
inquired with interest what he was 
doing, who were his family, and what 
were his projects for the future. ‘ Rob- 
ert satisfied al] these questions, which 
were asked in a benevolent tone, by 
the recital of his childhood, of the loss 
of his mother, of his studies, interrupted 
by the death of his benefactors, and 
finished by telling his actual position, 
his love for drawing, and his ardent de- 
sire to come to him to study painting. 
“ Well, you can come, my boy,” said 
the painter; “but if you should suc- 
ceed one day, can you hide from your- 
self the bitter deceptions which are the 
sad shadow of gloryandrenown? Yet 
why should I frighten you and inspire 
you with fear, when you trust so im- 
plicitly in the future? You can only 
hope. This word is all-powerful, and 
with your ideas and wishes you can 
crush under your feet every obstacle 
you wish to surmount, From this day 
consider yourself my pupil, and I 
doubt not you will do me credit. I 
will write the answer to the letter you 
brought me, and tell your employer at 
the same time that you belong to me 
now.” Robert really thought he was 
dreaming, and was afraid to stir for 
fear his castle would fall, until the 
painter put the letter he was to take 
into his hand, and said, “ Come back 
to-morrow.” ~ 

He ran all the way, and stopped al- 
most breathless before the door of 
Madame Gaudin, opened it hastily, 
and threw himself into her arms in an 
ecstacy of delight. “ What is it ?” she 
exclaimed,“ what has happened you? I 
know it is something good.” Her eyes 
were so eloquent with curiosity that he 
at once commenced to tell her, and re- 
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lated, without omitting a single word, 
the recent conversation which he had 
with the celebrated painter, and his 
promise to take him as a scholar. This 
unexpected event had filled him with 
such delight, that he entirely forgot 
the letter that was entrusted to him, 
but immediately set out to deliver it. 
Contentment gave him wings, and he 
was delirious with joy when he press- 
ed against his breast the letter which 
was the bond of his liberty and his de- 
liverance ; and without regret he bade 
an eternal farewell to his former in- 
sipid labor, though his heart beat as he 
gave it to his employer, and as he stood 
waiting for him to read it, the minutes 
were like years. At last he raised his 
eyes, and said, “So you are to leave 
me, Robert ; I am sorry, for I like you 
much, and I shall not soon fill your 
place ; still I cannot stand in the way 
of your promotion.” Robert’s hap- 
piness knew no bounds, and he return- 
ed and dreamed the sweetest dreams 
that ever came to childhood’s pillow. 
From this time his life of struggle and 
of real work commenced. Until now 
he had lived almost alone, far from the 
world and its attractions, and ignorant 
of all wickedness. When he finds him- 
self face to face with life’s realities, he 
is like one shipwrecked. He was 
taken by his new master into the studio, 
and presented to the other scholars. 
Thrown like a timid lamb into this 
flock, he found they had no respect for 
sacred things, and his innocence and 
candor were cruelly railed at, his vir- 
tue rudely spoken of, and his religion 
turned into ridicule ; and then some- 
times, under the pretext of friendship, 
they would try to make him take part 
.in their noisy revels. But he always re- 
fused, never forgetting that his mother 
had told him to seek the old and wise 
for advice, and to avoid the company of 
wicked young men. This enabled him 
to resist courageously the deceitful 
pleasures produced by licentiousness 
and debaucheries. To his pure mind, 
nothing was so delightful as the home 
friendship, the kindness and the sweet 
counsels he had with Madame Gaudin. 
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Then he made excursions in the neigh- 
borhood of Paris, where he found na- 
ture in all her beautiful simplicity ; he 
breathed the pure country air, and 
made sketches of the surrounding 
scenery. In a word, he was entirely 
occupied with his art, and it was his 
true enjoyment. The amusement and 
excesses of gayety, which ordinarily 
delight the young, had for him no 
charm ; and he repulsed with horror 
the poisoned cup to which so many 
open eager lips) My dear young 
friends, if you only knew what this 
bitter cup contained, you would all 
dash it far from you, for in drinking 
it to the dregs, you will sometimes 
find crime, always remorse, a weari- 
ness of all things, and a premature old 
age. 

Robert was spared from falling into 
the snares which are set to allure youth, 
which blessing can only be attributed 
to the pious education he had received. 
First impressions are never effaced, 
they take deep root in a child’s heart, 
and if good, become the fruitful germs 
of many virtues; if they are bad, they 
are the source from which vice and 
passion flow. In his tender years 
Robert had loved God and his works ; 
later, when the good curé had revealed 
to him the sublimity of religion, the 
orpban was penetrated with a great 
love for that God who is goodness it- 
self; and when reason and experience 
confirmed all which his mother and his 
protector had taught him, he believed 
more firmly still, and found in all na- 
ture visible proofs of the grandeur and 
power manifested by the Svuvereign 
Ruler of the universe. When his 
companions were convinced that they 
could not make him one of their band 
of idlers, they let him alone, and treat- 
ed him with the most contemptuous 
indifference, which was a great hap- 
piness to him, for he was no longer 
disturbed in his studies, and applied 
himself with such ardowand persever- 
ance that his master was enchanted 
with his progress, and prodigal of his 
praises and encouragement, his coun- 
sels and lessons; and aided to the ut- 
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most of his ability this rare talent, 
which only demanded for its perfection 
aid and good direction. Not a day 
passed without his looking over Rob- 
ert’s studies, correcting them, and stim 

ulating the generous emulation of the 
young artist. Robert proved his grat- 
itude by his devotion to his studies, and 
if on the one hand the master was 
proud of his pupil, on the other so 
sincere, exalted, and just was his re 

spect for him, that he would have con- 
sidered it but a small sacrifice to have 
given his life for a man who was so 
liberal of his time and knowledge to 
him. This tribute which his warm 
heart gave so willingly, was not the 
only one Robert received. Madame 
Gaudin made a duty of continuing the 
charitable work of the Abbé Verneuil, 
who had shown so sublime and disin- 
terested an affection for Robert. She 
spent without regret the savings of 
twenty years, and, although an old 
woman, she worked like a young girl, 
inventing the most ingenious means for 
hiding the sacrifices she was obliged to 
make. She exhausted herself by her 
labor ; but she loved Robert, and said, 
with a just pride, “ He will be a great 
painter, and will repay me a thousand 
times for all I do for himnow. What 
is a little trouble ? Fatigue soon passes 
over. I am only an old woman, and 
have no need of anything, but he is so 
young, so good and easily contented, 
that if he only has air and sunshine he 
ishappy. He never spends a cent im- 
properly, and is economical, charitable, 
and polite. I could not love him more 
if I were his mother; and all I ask 
of God is, that he will spare me yet 
a while, that I may work for him.” 
Robert had not the least idea of the 
expedients she employed for dissimu- 
lating the privations she each day im- 
posed upon herself, but he worked with 
devouring energy night and day, and 
nothing is a trouble to him, nothing a 
fatigue, which brings him nearer to 
that glorious end, an artist! a true, 
soul-inspired artist! But material life 
and its necessities must be provided 
for ; yet he thinks not of privations, so 
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completely is he fascinated with art 
and dreams of fame. It soon became 
difficult for Madame Gaudin to hide 
from Robert her almost penniless posi- 
tion, which was all the harder because 
of her excessive tenderness and love 
for him. She seemed to have but one 
thought, and that was to spare him all 
trouble. The courage of women has 
its source in the heart, and if they have 
love as an incentive, they can accom- 
plish ends that place them far above 
men. So she kept from Robert the know- 
ledge of the obligation he was under 
to her, and for three years struggled 
with energy and constancy to give the 
young painter, not. only the necessa- 
ries, but also an appearance of lux- 
uries, which deceived him to the last 
degree. Up to this time her heroic 
courage was the same, but her health 
failed suddenly, and religion alone sus- 
tained her, with a firm and consoling 
hand, when misfortunes came. Robert 
also needed it to keep up his spirits, 
for he felt a keen anguish when he saw 
her extended on a bed of pain ; but his 
faith gave him supernatural strength, 
and he struggled victoriously with 
poverty, abandoning for a time his 
loved art to attend to the smallest de- 
tails of material life, dividing his time 
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between the sick friend whom he sur- 
rounded with delicacies, and upon 
whom he lavished his tenderest care, 
and work, monotonous, but productive 
work ; and with his money he procured 
remedies which he hoped would bring 
back her health who had done so much 
for him. In this hour of trial he never 
despaired, and spent sixteen hours out 
of the twenty-four often in copying 
miserable and ill-drawn pictures, and 
all for a salary. But he would exclaim, 
“Twill be an artist.” He returned 
sacrifice for sacrifice, and while Mad- 
ame Gaudin was in danger, he had not 
a moment of repose, and only found 
calmness and tranquillity when con- 
valescence came. The réles were 
changed. The protector became the 
protected, the kind guardian of the 
orphan became the object of his ear- 
nest solicitude. He became a man dur- 
ing her sickness; rendering her the 
attentions of a devoted son, and provid- 
ing for the expenses of the household. 
Brought down from his fairy land of 
dreams by the realities of life, he is 
neither less amiable nor less good, but 
stronger, braver, more faithful than 
ever. The wings of the child have 
been folded ; ha is only a man, that is 
all. 





From All the 


Year Round. 


“INCONSOLABILE.” 


I am waiting on the margin 

Of the dark, cold, rushing tide ; 
All I love have passed before me, 

And have reached the other side: 
Only unto me a passage 

Through the waters is denied. 


Mist and gloom o’erhang the river, 
Gloom and mist the landscape veil; 

Straining for the shores of promise, 
Sight and hope and feeling fail. 

Not a sigh, a breath, a motion, 
Answers to my feeble wail. 
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Surely they have all forgot me 

*Mid the wonders they have found 
In the far enchanted mansions ; 

Out of heart and sight and sound, 
Here I sit, like Judah’s daughters, 

Desolate upon the ground. 


Strangers’ feet the stream are stemming, 
Stranger faces pass me by, 

Willing some, and some reluctant, 
All have leave to cross but I~ 

I, the hopeless, all bereaved, 
Loathing life, that long to die! 


Be the river ne’er so turbid, 
Chill and angry, deep and drear, 
All my loved ones are gone over, 
Daunted not by doubt or fear ; 
And my spirit reaches after, 
While I sit lamenting here. 


Happy waters that embraced them, 
Happier regions hid from sight, 
Where my keen, far-stretching vision, 

Dazed and baffled, lost them quite. 
Dread, immeasurable distance 
’*T wixt the darkness and the light ! 


And I know that never, never, 
Till this weak, repining breast 

Still its murmurs into patience, 
Yonder from the region blest 

Shall there break a streak of radiance, 
And upon the river rest. 


I shall hail the mystic token 
Bright’ning all the waters o’er, 

Struggle through the threat’ning torrent 
Till I reach the further shore ; 

Wonder then, my blind eyes opened, 
That I had not trusted more. 
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ORIGINAL. 


CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTL* 


We had heard some little of Miss 
Rossetti, in a superficial way, before 
reading this her book. Various verses 
of hers had met our eye in print, and 
if they themselves left no very decid- 
ed mark upon the memory, yet we 
had the firm impression, somehow, 
that she was one more of the rising 
school of poets, Accordingly we 
thought it well to take a retrospect of 
a few post-Tennysonians—Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Owen Meredith, Robert Buchan- 
an, Jean Ingelow, and so on —sup- 
posed fellow disciples—so as to be tol- 
erably sure of ranking the new-comer 
rightly. On reading this volume we 
find our labor lost through an entirely 
unforeseen circumstance. Unfortunate- 


ly, it does not appear that Miss Ros- 


setti is a poetess at all. That there 
are people who think her one, we in- 
fer from the fact that this is in some 
sort a third edition; why they think 
so, we are at a loss to see. The book 
will not answer a single test of poetry. 
The authoress’s best claim to considera- 
tion is, that she sincerely, persistently, 
fervently means to be a poetess. Only 
the most Demosthenian resolve could 
have kept her writing in face of her 
many inherent unfitnesses. For im- 
agination, she offers fantasy ; for sen- 
timent, sentimentality ; for aspiration, 
ambition ; for originality and thought, 
little or nothing ; for melody, fantastic 
janglings of words; and these, with 
all tenderness for the ill-starred inten- 
sity of purpose that could fetch them 
so far, are no more poetry than the 
industrious Virginian colonists’ ship- 
loads of mica were gold. 

The first,cursory impression of this 
book would be, we think, that its car- 


* Poems, by Christina G, Rossetti, 
erts, Brothers, 1866, 


Boston: Rob- 


dinal axiom was “ Poetry is versified 
plaintiveness.” The amount of mel- 
ancholy is simply overwhelming. There 
is a forty-twilight power of sombreness 
everywhere. Now, criticism has taken 
principles, not statistics, to be its prov- 
ince ; but we could not resist the temp- 
tation to take a little measurement of 
all this mournfulness. Limiting our 
census strictly to the utterly irretriev- 
able and totally wrecked poems, with 
not a glimmering of reassurance, we 
found no less than forty-nine sadnesses, 
all the way from shadow to unutterable 
blackness—-“ nfernam Iumbram noctem- 
que perennem.” ‘There is the sadness 
decadent, the sadness senescent, the sad- 
ness bereft, the sadness despondent, the 
sadness weary, the sadness despairing, 
the sadness simply sad, the grand sad- 
ness ineffable, and above and pervading 
all, the sadness rhapsodical. They are 
all there. Old Burton will rise from 
his grave, if there be any virtue in 
Pythagoreanism, to anatomize: these 
poems. What it is all about is strict- 
ly a secret, and laudably well kept ; 
which gives to the various sorrows that 
touching effect peculiar to the wailings 
of unseen babies from unascertained ail- 
ments. So sustained is the grief, indeed, 
that after protracted poring, we hang 
in abeyance between two conclusions. 
One is that Miss Rossetti, outside of 
print, is the merriest mortal in the 
United Kingdom; the other, that her 
health is worse than precarious. That 
one or the other must be right, we 
know. There is no other horn to the 
dilemma, no tertiary quiddity, no choice, 
no middle ground between hilarity and 
dyspepsia. 

Perhaps the reader can judge for 
himself from these lines, which are a 
not unfair sample: 
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“MAY. 


I cannot tell you how 
But this I know: 


it was; 









Upon a bright and b: 
When May was young; ah, ple: isant May ! 
le p s were not born, 
ne ler c rn; 
ad n t hatel red as yet, 


bird forego 


Nor any 
I cannot tell you what it was ; 


ne its mate, 


3ut this I know: it did but pass. 
It passed away with sunny May 
With all sweet things it passec da Ly 
And left me old and cold and gray. 





We may be very unappreciative, and 
probably are sinfully suspicious, but 
the above sounded at the first and 
sounds at the present reading, exactly 
like ariddle. We certainly don’t know 
how it was nor what it was. There 
is a shadowy clue in its passing away 
with sunny May, but we are far too 
cautious to hazard a guess. If there 
be any conundrum intended, all we 
have to say is, we give it up. 

We do but justice, however, in say- 
ing that amid much mere lugubrious- 
ness there is some real and respectable 


sadness. The following, spite of 
the queer English in its first lines, 
sounds genuine, and is moreover, for 


a rarity of rarities, in well-chosen 
and not ill-managed metre : 








a aroom wh reinto no one enters 
eee pp myse 
TI its a ble ved aunty on0.3 one, 
here my life centres. 


While winter comes and goes——Oh ! tedious comer 
And wh ile its nip-wind blows; 

While bloom the blo odless lily and warm rose 
Of lav ish h summer ; 

If any should force entrance he might see there 
One buried, yet not dead, 

Before whose face I no more bow my head 
Or (sic) bend my knee there ; 


But often in nfy worn life’s autumn we: 
I watch there with clear eyes, 

And think how it will be in Par adise 
When we're together. 


ather 


Here is one of a trite topic—nearly 
all the good things in this book are on 
- themes as old as moonlight—but with 
a certain mournful richness, like au- 
tumn woods : 


“* Life is not sweet. One day it will be sweet 
To shut our eyes and die: 
Nor feel the wild flowers blow, nor birds dart by 
With flitting butterfly ; 
Nor grass grow long above our head and feet, 
Nor hear the happy lark that soars sky high, 
igh th it spring is fleet, and summer fleet, 
the waxing wheat 
who sits in our accustomed seat. 














Nor know 1 
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Life is not good. 








One day it will be good 
again ; 








T I ee eens ae 
of shrunk le i v 

Nor hear the¢ 

Nor ed bean-fields, nor where sto 





‘ > pl ain: 
rom nb ge 


This is one 
point of style. 
we are just a shade doubtful about ; 


of her best poems in 
The “ waxing wheat” 


but the mellowness of the diction is 
much to our liking, and it is unmarred 
by any of the breaks of strange ill tast 
that flaw nearly all these poems. If 
not poetry nor novelty, at least we find 
it sadly agreeable verse. 

Our professor of rhetoric once aston- 
ished his class by a heterodoxy, which 
we have since thought sound as well 
as neat. “ Walter Scott,” said he, 
“writes verse as well as a man can 
write and not be a poet.” We are 
sorry we cannot say as much for Miss 
Rossetti ; she 
as a writer. 


has considerable faults 
The chief of these has 
elsewhere been carped at—her labori- 
ous style of being simple. The true 
simplicity of poets is nota masterly ar- 
tifice, but a natural and invariable pro- 
duct where high poetic and expressive 
The best thoucht is 
always simple, be cause it deals only 
vith the f things: the 
expression—the sntibanns of thought 
—is simple, just asthe best of any other 
machinery is. But the grand, obvious 
fact to the many is that the best poetry 
is admired for being simple.. Writing 
for this market, Miss Rossetti and un- 
numbered others have more or less 
successfully attempted to achieve this 
crowning beauty of style by various 
processes that are to the inspiration of 
real simplicity as patent medicines to 
vigorous vitality. Almost all hold the 
immutable conviction that Saxon words 
are an’ infallible recipe for the indis- 
pensable brevity. Accordingly the 
usual process is by an elaborate appli- 
cation of Saxon—if rather recondite or 
even verging on the obsolete, so much 
the more efficacious—to a few random 
ideas. Of course, with such painful 
workmanship, one must not expect the 
best material. 


powers combine. 


essences 


best 


Original, or even well 
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defined thought seldom thrives in the 
same hot-house with this super-smooth- 
ness. But without pursuing the process 
into results at large, we have only to 
take Matthew Arnold’s distinction as 
to Miss Rossetti:—she tries hard for 
simplicité, and achieves simplesse. But 
there is no such thing as hard work 
without its fruits. This straining after 
effect crops painfully out in a peculiar 
baldness and childishness of phrase 
that is almost original. The woman 
who can claim The Lambs of Gras- 
mere as her own has not lived in vain. 


This production, with its pathetic epi- 


sode of the maternal 


“ Teapots for the bleating mouths 
Instead of nature’s nourishme nt, ” 


has, already been noticed in print, 
and duly expanded many visages. 
We pause rapt in admiration of the 
deep intuition that could select for song 
the incident of feeding a sheep with a 
teapot. It carries us back, in spirit, to 
the subtle humor and delicate irony 
of Peter Bell, and We are Seven. 
What aburst of tenderness ought we 
to expect, if Miss Rossetti should ever 
chance to see stable-boys give a horse 
a bolus ! Nae * tw 6 Pe cell 
not cite examples of this simplesse ; 
those who like it will find it purer and 
more concentrated in the bard of Ry- 
dal; or if they must have it, they are 
safe in opening this book almost any- 
where. 

Of the individual poems, the two 
longest, The Goblin Market and 
The Prince’s Progress, are rivals for 
the distinction of being the worst. All 
the best poems are “short, excepting 
one, Under the Rose. The story is of 
an illegitimate daughter, whose noble 
mother ; 
at the inevitable Hall, without acknow- 
ledging her. 
nature in the portrayal of the lonely, 
loving, outlawed, noble heart, that, 
knowing her mother’s secret, resolves 
never to betray it, even toher. In the 
following passage, the girl, alone at the 
castle, as her mother’s favorite maid, 
describes hey inner life: 


takes her to live with herself 


There are able touches of 


Now sometimes in a dream, 

My heart goes out of me 

To build and scheme, 

Till I sob after things that seem 
So pleasant in a a am ; 

A home such as I see, 

My blessed neighbors live fn; 
With father and with mother, 
All proud of one another, 
Named by onecommon name ; 
From baby in the bud 

To full-blown workman faiher ; 
It’s little short of Heaven. 


Of course the servants sneer 
Behind my back at me ; 

Of course the village gi 

Who envy me my curls 

And gowns and idleness, 

Take comfort in a jeer; 

Of course the ladies guess 

Just so much of my history 

As points the emphatic stress 
With which they laud my Lady ; 


The gentlemen who catch 

A casual glimpse of me, 
And turn again to see 

Their valets, on the watch 
To speak a word with me ;— 
All know, and sting me wild ; 
Till I am almost ready 

To wish that I were dead,— 
No faces more to see, 

No more words to be said ; 
My mother safe at last 
Disburdened of her child 
And the past past.’’ 


ad 
The Convent Threshold—the last 
words of a contrite novice to her lover 
—has touches of power. There is an 
unusual force about some paris, as for 
example here : 


*“ You linger, yet the time is short ; 
Flee for your life; gird up your strength 
To flee; the shadows stretched at length 
Show that day wanes, that night draws 
Flee to the mountain, tarry not. 
Is this a time for smile and sigh ; 
For songs among the secret trees 
Where sudden blue-birds nest and sport ? 
The time is short, and yet you stay: 
To-day, while it is called to- say, 
Kneel, wrestle, knock, do violence, pray ; 
To-day is short, to-morrow n'gh : 
Why will you die? why will you die ! 


nigh ; 


How should I rest in Paradise, 

Or sit on steps of Heaven alone ? 

If saints and angels spoke of love, 
Should I not answer from my throne, 
* Have pity upon me, ye, my friends, 
For I have heard the sound thereof?’ 
Should I not turn with yearning eyes, 
Turn earthward with a pitiful pang? 
Oh ! save me from a pangin heaven ! 
dy all the gifts we took and gave, 
Repent, repent, and be forgiven ! 


The lines called Sound Sleep, p. 
65, we like very well for very slight 


cause. It says nearly nothing with a 
pleasant flow of cadence that has the 
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charm of an oasis for the reader. Much 
better is No, Thank You, John ! which 
strikes into a strain of plain sound 
sense that we could wish to see much 
more of. The style, as well as the 
sense, seems to shuffle off its affecta- 
tions, and the last two stanzas especial- 
ly are easy, natural, and neat. 

A strange compound of good and 
bad is the singular one called 


“ TWICE. 


I took my heart in my’hand, 
O my love, O my love ! 

I said, “‘ Let me fall or stand, 
Let me live or die; 

But this once hear me speak, 
O my love, O my love! 

Yet a woman’s wonds are weak ; 
You should speak, not L.”’ 


You took my heart in your hand, 
With a friendly smile, 

With a critical eye you scanned, 
Then set it down 

And said: “It is still unripe— 
Better wait a while ; 

Wait while the skylarks pipe, 
Till the corn grows brown.” 


As you setit down it broke— 
Broke, but I did not wince ; 
I smiled at the speech you spoke, 
At your judgment that I heard: 
But I have not often smiled 
Since then, nor questioned since, 
Nor cared for corn-flowers wild, 
Nor sung with the singing-bird. 


I take my heart in hand, 
O my God, O my God! 
My broken heart in my hand: 
Thou hast seen, judge thou. 
My hope was written on sand, 
O my God, O my God! 
Now let thy judgment stand— 
Yea, judge me now. 


This, contemned ofa man, 

This, marred one heedless day, 
This heart take thou to scan 

Both within and without : 
Refine with fire its gold, 

Purge thou its dross away ; 
Yea, hold it in thy hold, 

Whence none can pluck it out 


I take my heart in my hand— 
I shall not die, but live— 
Before thy face I stand, 
I, for thou callest such ; 
All that I have I bring, 
All that Lam I give, 
Smile thou, and I shall sing, 
But shall not question much,” 


This poem, we confess, puzzles us a 
little to decide upon it. The imitation 
is palpable at a glance, but it is a very 
clever one: the first three stanzas 
above all catch the mannerism of their 
model to admiration. -But the whole 
is a copy, at best, of one of the arche- 
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type’s inferior styles ; and yet we fan- 
cy we can see, under all the false be- 
dizening, something of poetry in the 
conception, though it is ill said, and 
only dimly translucent. There is art, 
too, in the parallelism of the first and 
last three verses. But we do not like 
the refrain in the fourth verse —some- 
how it jars. Perhaps the best we can 
say of it is, that Browning, in hjs mis- 
tier moments of convulsiveness, could 
write worse. 

There is another imitation of Brown- 
ing in this book, that is the most su- 
premely absurd string of rugged plat 
itudes imaginable—Wife to Hus- 
band, p. 61. The last verse is sam- 
ple enough: 

“Not a word for you, 
Not a look or kiss 
Good-by. 
We, one, must part in two ; 
Verily death is this, 
I must die.” 

The metre generally throughout this 
book is in fact simply execrable. Miss 
Rossetti cannot write contentedly in 
any known or human measure. We 
do not think there are ten poems that 
are not in some new-fangled shape or 
shapelessness. With an overweening 
ambition. she has not the slightest fac- 
ulty of rhythm. All she has done is to 
originate some of the most hideous 
metres that “ shake the racked axle of 
art’s rattling car.” Attempting not 
only Browning’s metrical dervish-danc- 
ings, but Tennyson’s exquisite ram- 
blings, she fails in both from an utter 
want of that fine ear that always guides 
the latter, and so often strikes out bold 
beauties in the former. Most of Miss 
Rossetti’s new styles of word-mixture 
are much like the ingenious individ- 
ual’s invention for enabling right- 
handed people to write with the left 
hand—more or less clever ways of 
doing what she don’t wish to do. What 
possible harmony, for instance, can 
any one find in this jumble, which, as 
per the printer, is meant for a “ song :’ 

” There goes the swallow— 
Could we but follow ! 
Hasty swallow, stay, 


Point us out the way ; 
Look back, swallow, turn back, swallow, stop, wallow. 
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There went the swallow— 
Too late to follow, 
Lost our note of way, 
Lost our chance to-day. 
Good-by, swallow, sunny swallow, wise swallow. 


After the swallow— 
All sweet things follow ; 
All things go their way, 
Only we must stay, 
Must not follow ; good-by, swallow, good swallow.” 


Where on earth is sound or sense in 
this? Nota suggestion of melody, not 
a fraction of a coherent idea. People 
must read such trash as they eat me- 
ringues & la créme: we never could 
comprehend either process. 

Truth to tell, we have in this book 
some of the very choicest balderdash 
that ever was perpetrated; worthy to 
stand beside even the immortal Owl 
and Goose of Tennyson. There is 
a piece at p. 41 which we would give 
the world to see translated into some 
foreign language, we have such an 
intense eagerness to understand it. 
Its subject, so far as we have got, 
seems to be the significance of the 
crocodile, symbolically considered. 
We glanced over, or rather at it 


once, and put it by for after reading, 
thinking the style probably too deep 


for love at first sight. On the second 
perusal we fell in with some extraor- 
dinary young crocodiles that we must 
have missed before. They had just 
been indulged in the luxury of being 
born, but Miss Rossetti’s creative soul, 
not content with bestowing upon them 
the bliss of amphibious existence, made 
perfect their young beauty by showing 
them “ fresh-hatched perhaps, and— 
daubed with birthday dew.” 

We are strong of head—we recover- 
ed from even this—we became of the 
very select few who can say they have 
read this thing through. ‘There was a 
crocodile hero; he had a golden girdle 
and crown; he wore polished stones ; 
crowns, orbs and sceptres starred his 
breast (why shouldn’t they if they 
could) ; “ special burnishment adorned 
his mail ;” his punier brethren trembled, 
whereupon he immediately ate them 
till “ the luscious fat distilled upon his 
chin,” and “exuded from his nostrils 
and his eyes.” He then fell into an ana- 
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conda nap, and grew very much smaller 
in his sleep, till at the approach of a 
very queer winged vessel (probably a 
vessel of wrath), * the prudent croco- 
dile rose on his feet and shed appro- 
priate tears (obviously it is the hand- 
some thing for all well-bred crocodiles 
to cry when a winged ship comes 
along) and wrung bis hands.” As a 
finale, Miss Rossetti, too nimble for the 
unwary reader, anticipates his ques- 
tion of “ What does it all mean?” and 
triumphantly replying that she doesn’t 
know herself, but that it was all just 
so, marches on to the next monumen- 
tum aere perennius. In the name of 
the nine muses, we call upon Martin 
Farquhar Tupper to read this and then 
die. 

There are one or two other things 
like this longo intervallo, but it is re- 
served for the Devotional Pieces to 
furnish the only poem that can com- 
pete with it in its peculiar line. This 
antagonist poem is not so sublime an 
example of sustained effort, but it has 
the advantage that the rhyme is fully 
equal to the context. Permit us then 
to introduce the neat little charade en- 
titled 

“ AMEN. 
It is over. What is over? 
Nay, how much is over truly !— 
Harvest days we toiled to sow for ; 


Now the sheaves are gathered newly, 
Now the wheat is garnered duly. 


It is finished. What is finished? 

Much is finished known or unknwon ; 
Lives are finished, time diminished ; 

Was the fallow field left unsown ? 

Will these buds be always unblown ? 


It suffices. What suffices ? 
All suffices reckoned rightly ; 
Spring shall bloom where now the ice is, 
toses make the bramble sightly, 
And the quickening suns shine brightly, 
And the latter winds blow lightly, 
And my garden teems with spices.” 


Let now the critic first observe how 
consummately the mysticism of the 
charade form is intensified by the 
sphinx-like answers appended. Next 
note the novelties in rhyme, The 
rhythmic chain that links “ over” and 
and “ sow for” is the first discovery in 
the piece, closely rivalled by “ice is” 
and “spices” in the last verse. But 
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far above all rises the subtle originality 
of the three rhymes in the second. A 
thousand literati would have used the 
rhyming words under the unpoetical 
rules of ordinary English. Miss Ros- 
setti alone has the courage to inquire 
“ Was the fallow field left wnsown? 
Will these buds be always unblown ?” 
We really do not think Sh: ikspes are 
would have been bold enough to do 
this thus. 

But despite this, the religious poems 
are perhaps the best. They seem at 
leas: the most unaffected dt sincere, 
and the healthiest in tone. There are 
several notably good ones: one, just 
before the remarkable Amen, in ex- 
cruciating metre, but well said; one, 
The Love of Christ which Passeth 
Knowledge, a strong and imaginative 
picture of the crucifixion; and Good 
Friday, a good embodiment of the fer- 
vor of attrite repentance. The best 


writien of all is, we think, this one (p._ 


248): 
“ WEARY IN WELL-DOING.* 


would have gone: God bade m 


“and aid them n y. 
Now I would stay; 
Now I would 
Ie breaks my heart, 
My soul is wrung wi 
And vex it so. 


th doubts that lurk 


] go, Lord, where thou sendest me ; 
Day after day I plod and moil: 
Lut, Christ my God, when will it be 
That I may let alone my toil, 

And rest with thee ?”’ 


This is good style (no simplesse here) 
and real pathos—in short, poet ry. We 
do not see a word to wish changed, 
and the conclusion in particular is ex- 


cellent: there is a weariness in the 
very sound of the last lines. 

It is remarkable how seldom thought 
furnishes the motive for these poems. 
With no lack at all of intelligence, 
they stand almost devoid of intellect. 
It is always a sentiment of extraneous 
suggestion, never a novelty in thought, 
that ins spires our authoress. She 
seems busier depicting inner life than 
evolving new truths or beauties. Nor 
does she abound in suggestive turns of 
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phrase or verbal felicities. In fact, as 

we have seen, she will go out of her 

way to achieve the want of ornament. 

But there is one subject which she has 

thought out thoroughly, and that sub- 

ject is death, Whether in respect to 
the severance of earthly ties, the future 
state, or the psychical relations subtly 

linking the living to the dead, she 

shows on this topic a vigor and vivid- 

ness, sometimes misdirected, but never 

wanting. Some of her queer ideas 

have a charm and a repulsion at once, 

like ghosts of dead beauty: e.g. this 

strange sonnet : 
“AFTER DEATH. 

The curtains were half-drawn, the floor was swept 
And strewn with rushes ; rosemary and may 
Lay thick upon the bed on which I lay, 

Where through the lattice ivy-shadows crept. 

He leaned above me, thinking that I slept 


And could not hear him ; but I heard him say, 
* Poor child, poor child !” anc la as he turned away 
Came a deep silence, and I knew 
He did not touch ‘the shrouc 
That hid my face, or take my est in hi is, 
Or ruffle the smooth pillows for my head 
He did not love me living, but o 
He pitied me, and very sweet it is 
Te know he still is warm though Iam cold.”’ 


There is some chiaro-oseuro about 
this. Under all the ghastliness of the 
conception, we detect here a deep, 
genuine, unhoping, intensely human 
yearning, that is all the better drawn 
for being thrown into the shadow. We 
do not know of amore graphic realiza- 
tion of death. Miss Rossetti seems to 
be lucky with her sonnets. We give 
the companion piece to this last—not 
80 etriking as the other, but full of 
heart's : love, and_ending with one of 
the few passages werecall which enter 
without profaning the penetralia of that 
highest love, which passionately prefers 
the welfare of the beloved one to its own 
natural cravings for fruition and falfil- 
ment : 

“ REMEMBER. 


Remember me when I am gone away, 

Gone far away into the silent land ; 

When you no more can hold me by the hand 
Nor I half turn to go, yet turning stay. 
Remember me when no more, day by day, 

You tell me of our future that you planned ; 

Only remember me; you understand 
Tt will be late to counsel then or pray. 

Yet if you should forget ine for a while 

And afterwards remember, do not grieve ; 

For if the darkne nd corruption leave 
A vestige of the thoughts that once I had, 

Better by far you should forget and smile 

Than that you should remember and be sad. 
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Another marked peculiarity often 
shadowed forth is’ our authoress’s 
sharply defined idea that the dead lie 
simply quiescent, neither in joy nor 
sorrow. ‘There are several miserable 
failures to express this state, and one 
success, so simple, so natural, and so 
pleasant in measure, that we quote it, 
though we have seen it cited before: 

“ When I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me ; 
Plant thou no roses ¢ 
Nor shady cyp 
Be the green grass 2 
With showers and dew-drops wet ; 
And if thou wilt, remember, 
And if thou wilt, forget. 
I shall not see the shadows ; 
I shal! not feel the rain ; 
I shall not hear the nightingale 
Sing on as if in pain; 
And dreaming through that twilight 
That doth not rise nor set, 
Haply I may remember, 
And haply may forget.” 

Such bold insight into so profound a 
subject says more for the soul of an 
author than a whole miss’s paradise of 
prettinesses. 

In singular contrast with this relig- 
ious fervency and earnestness, the sin- 
cerity of which we see no reason to 
impeach, comes our gravest point of 
reprehension of this volume. We 
think it fairly chargeable with utter- 
ances—and reticences—of morally 
dangerous tendency; and this, too, 
mainly on a strange point for a poetess 
to be cavilled at—the rather delicate 
subject of our erring sisters. Now, we 
are of those who think the world, as to 
this matter, in a state little better than 
barbarism ; that far from feeling the 
first instincts of Christian charity, we 
are shamefully like the cattle that gore 
the sick ox from the herd. The only 
utterly pitiless power in human life is 
our virtue, when brought face to face 
with this particular vice. We hunt the 
fallen down ; hunt them to den and 
lair; hunt them to darkness, despera- 
tion, and death ; hunt their bodies from 
earth, and their souls (if we can) from 
heaven, with the cold sword in one 
hand, and in the other the cross of him 
who came into the world to save, not 
saints, but sinners, and who said to one 
of these: “Neither do I condemn 
thee. Go, and now sin no more.” 
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But there is also such a thing as 
misdirected mercifulness ; a dangerous 
lenity, all the more to be guarded 
against for its wearing the garb of 
charity ; and we think Miss Rossetti 
has leaned culpably far in this direc- 
tion. Two poems are especially prom- 
inent examples—Cousin Kate, and 
Sister Maude. In each the heroine’ 
has sinned, and suffered the penalties 
of discovery, and in each she is given 
the upper hand, and made a candidate 
for sympathy, for very bad reasons. 
There is no word to intimate that there 
is anything so very dreadful about dis- 
honor; that it may not be some one 
else’s fault, or nobody’s fault at all—a 
mere social accident. A few faint 
hinting touches there- may be of con- 
ventional condemnation, but somehow 
Miss Rossetti’s sinners, as sinnev's, in- 
variably have the best of the argument 
and of the situation, while virtue is 
put systematically in the wrong, and 
snubbed generally. The Goblin Market 
too, if we read it aright, is open to the 
same criticism. We understand it, 
namely, to symbolize the conflict of the 
better nature in us, with the prompting 
of the passions and senses. If so, what 
is the story translated from its em- 
blematic form? One sister yields; the 
other by seeming to yield, saves her. 
Again there is not a syllable to show 
that the yielding was at all wrong in 
itself. A cautious human regard for 
consequences is the grand motive ap- 
pealed to for withstanding temptation. 
Lizzie tells Laura, not that the goblin’s 
bargain is an evil deed in the sight of 
God, but that Jennie waned and died 
of their toothsome poisons. She saves 
her by going just so far as she safely 
can. What, if anything, is the moral 
of all this? Not “resist the devil and 
he will flee from you,” but “ cheat the 
devil, and he won’t catch you.” Now, 
all these sayings and silences are 
gravely wrong and false to a writer’s 
truefunctions. Withall deference then, 
and fully feeling that we may mistake 
ormisconstrue, we sincerely submit that 
some of these poems go inexcusably 
beyond the bounds of that strict moral 
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right, which every writer who hopes 
ever to wield influence ought to keep 
steadily, and sacredly in view. We 
are emboldened to speak thus plainly, 
because we have some reason to believe 
that these things have grated on other 
sensibilities than our own, and that 
our stricture embodies a considerable 
portion of cultivated public opinion. 
In conclusion, we repeat our first ex- 
pressed opinion, that Miss Rossetti is 
not yet entitled to take a place among 
to-day’s poets. The question remains, 
whether she ever will. We do not 
think this book of hers settles this 
question. Ovdév érroinoe, she has done 
nothing in poetry yet of any conse- 
quence. These verses may be as well 
as she can do. They contain poeti- 
cal passages of merit and promise, 
but they show also a defectiveness of 
versification, a falseness of ear, and oc- 
easionally a degree of affectation and 
triviality that, we can only hope, are 
not characteristic. To borrow a little 
of the style and technology of a sister 
branch of thought, the case, as now 
presented, can be accounted for as in 
essence a simple attack of the old and 
well-known endemic, cacethes seri- 
bendi. Probably it befell her at the 
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usual early age. Only instead of the 
run of gushing girls, we have Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti’s sister, Jean Ingelow’s 
intimate friend, and a young lady of 
intelligence and education, constantly 
in contact with real literary society, 
and — what is thoroughly evident in 
this book—read in our best poets. 
Add all these complicating symptoms, 
and is there not something plausible 
about the diagnosis? We do not say, 
observe, and do not mean to say, that 
this is Miss Rossetti’s case ; only all she 
has done so far seems explicable on 
this hypothesis. For ourselves, we 
lean to the view that she will do more. 
We judge hers a strong, sensuous, im- 
pulsive, earnest, inconsiderate nature, 
that sympathizes well, feels finely, 
keeps true to itself at bottom, but 
does not pause to make sure that others 
must, as well as may, enter into the 
spirit that underlies her utterances, and 
so buries her meaning sometimes be- 
yond Champollion’s own powers of 
deciphering. But her next book must 
determine how much is to be ascribed 
to talent, and how much to practice and 
good models; and show us whether 
genius or gilt edges separate her from 
the of oA Aoi. 











ORIGINAL. 
THE TEST. 


Sue stands with head demurely bent, 
A village maiden, young and comely, 
And he beside her, talking low 
And earnestly, is Lord of Bromleigh. 


“ Now raise thine eyes, and look at me, 
And place thy little hand in mine, 
And tell me thou my bride will be, 
And I and Bromleigh shall be thine ; 
In richest silks thou shalt be drest— 
, Have diamonds flashing on each hand, 
And in all splendor shalt outshine 
The proudest lady in the land, 
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On softest carpets thou shalt tread, 

On velvet cushions shalt recline ; 
Whatever is most rich and rare 

That thou mayst wish for shall be thine.” 


“T do not covet silk attire, 
Nor glittering gold, nor flashing gem ; 
There is no longing in my heart 
To change my simple dress for them. 
A village maiden I was born— 
A village maiden I was bred— 
A happy life for eighteen years 
In that low station I have led. 
How do I know if I should change 
My state for one so high, but then 
The world might change, and never be 
The thing it is to me again; 
But from the field, and from the sky, 
The glory and the joy would go; 
The greenness from the meadow grass, 
The beauty from all flowers that blow; 
The sweetness from the breath of spring, 
The music from the skylark’s song: 
Content, and all sweet thoughts that bring 
A gladness to me all day long?” 


“ Thy fears are idle fears,” he said ; 
“ Love, loyal heart, and generous mind, 
Can happiness in lordly halls 
As well as in a cottage find. 
For this is of the soul, and bound 
To no degrees of wealth or state: 
Then put thy little hand in mine 
And speak the word that seals my fate ! 
I love thee, Marian, more than life— 
Have loved thee, ah! thou dost not guess 
How long, unknown to thee, my soul 
Hath shrined in thee its happiness. 
More precious than the light of day, 
Thy beauty is unto mine eyes ; 
More sweet than all earth’s music else 
Thy voice that now to me replies. 
Oh! would it speak the words I long 
More than all other words to hear, 
I were the happiest man this day 
That breathes the breath of earthly air.” 


She raised her head, and in her eyes 
A tender look his glances met, 

But ’twas not love—though kin to it— 
A look of pity and regret. 


“Tt pains me more than I can tell 
To speak the words I ought; but yet 
They must be said; and for your sake 
I would that we had never met. 
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For if you love me as you say, 
I can conceive how great the pain 
I give when I declare the truth, 
I cannot love you, sir, again. 
And I should sin a grievous sin, 
Should do a grievous wrong to you, 
If I should put my-hand in yours 
Unless my heart went with it too. 
Not joy and pride, but grief and shame, 
Go with the bridegroom and the bride 
Into the house where they shall dwell, 
Uniess love enter side by side. 
And I, because my heartis given 
To one I love beyond my life, 
Could find no joy in Bromleigh Hall 
Am all unfit for Bromleigh’s wife: 
But did I love you, then, indeed, 
Although my state be poor and mean, 
. I were as worthy Bromleigh Hall, 
As were I daughter of a queen, 
For love hath such divinity 
That it ennobles every one 
That owns its mast’ry, and can make 
A beggar worthy of a throne. 
This I have learned—love taught me this ; 
The love that is my breath of life : 
That will not leave me till I die, 
That will not let me be your wife. 
Forbear to urge me more, my lord ; 
It gives me pain to give such pain; 
Here let us part, and for the sake 
Of both, to never meet again.” 








“Stay yet a little, Marian, stay ! 
My heart was wholly thine before, 
Or what thou sayst would make me swear 
That now I love thee more and more. 
A beauty brighter than a queen’s, 
A mind with noble thoughts so graced, 
Among the highest in the land, 
Were best esteemed, and fittest placed. 
Yes, there thy rightful station is, 
Amongst the noble of the earth : 
And ’twere a sin unto a clown 
To mate such beauty and such worth. 
Thou could’st not live thy truest life ; 
Thy fullest joy thou could’st not find, 
Chained to a poor cot’s drudgery, 
Wed to a dull, unlettered hind.” 


Then flushed her face with maiden scorn, 
And thrilled her voice with proud disdain ; 
And proudly looked her eyes at him 
Who dared not look at her again. 
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“For shame! my lord ; for shame! my lord; 
You shame your rank to slander so 
A man, I doubt if you have seen; 
A man I'm sure you do not know. 
The man I love is no base churl, 
No poor unlettered village hind ; 
But in my soul he lives and reigns, 
The wisest, noblest of mankind. 
I grant him poor, I know he works 
With head and hands for daily bread ; 
And nobler so in my esteem 
Than if a useless life he led. 
Tis not the accident of birth 
Though with the flood the line began, 
Nor having lands and countless wealth, 
Tha®makes and marks the gentleman. 
For these are earthly, of the earth, 
And by the vilest oft possessed ; 
But ’tis the spirit makes the man, 
The soul that rules in brain and breast : 
The generous heart, the noble mind, 
The soul aspiring still to climb 
To higher heights, to truer truths, 
To faith more heavenly and sublithe. 
These make the noble of the earth ; 
And he [I love is one of these :-— 
And shall I for a title fall 
From such a soul and love as his? 
Believe me, no! Ten thousand times, 
A cot with him I'd rather share 
Than yonder hall with you, my lord,” 
And then she turned and left him there. 
Off fell the curls and thick moustache 
That hid the true look of his face. 
A step—and ere she was aware 
She struggled in a strong embrace ; 
Whilst kisses rained on cheek and lips, 
She would have cried for help; but, lo! 
The voice was one she knew so well, 
Not that which spoke awhile ago. 


“Forgive me, oh! my dear, true love, 
If I have seemed thy love to test ; 
I knew twas good, and pure, and true, 
As ever filled a maiden’s breast : 
But I had something to reveal, 
And so I put on this deceit. 
Deceit! not so—for now I’m true, 
The past it is that was a cheat ; 
For I this happy twelvemonth past, 
This year that gave thy love to me, 
Have lived a life not truly mine, 
Have lived it for the sake of thee. 
VOL, Iv. 54 
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And though I Harry Nugent am, 
The master of the village school, 
So am I Harry Nugent Vane, 
Lord of a higher rank and rule, 
The which I left to win thy love ; 
And now I know that it is mine, 
I take it back, my own true wife, 
And Bromleigh Hall is mine and thine. 
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WHAT I HEARD ABOUT RITUALISM IN A CITY CAR. 


“Ir ought to be stopped, and it’s all 
nonsense.” 

“Tt is all very well to say ‘ it ought 
to be stopped,’ and that ‘it is all non- 
sense,’ but, my dear sir, we cannot stop 
it, for the people will have it; and I 
beg leave to differ with you, for I think 
it is very far from being nonsense.” 

It was in a Seventh Avenue rail- 
way car, and as I sat next to the last 
speaker, a clerical-looking person, I 
could not help overhearing the con- 
versation. The other appeared to be 
one of those old gentlemen who are 
positive about everything—who, even 
in the tie of their cravat, say as plain 
as can be, “This is the way I intend 
to have it, and I wild have it.” 

“T perfectly agree with the Bishop 
of Oxford,” said he. “See here”’— 
and he opened a newspaper and read 
as follows : “ ‘ I have no great fear that 
as to the majority of the people there 
is atiy tendency toward Rome; and, 
on the contrary, I believe that in many 
cases this development of English 
ritualism tends to keep our people 
from: Rome. It may, however, happen 
that the tendency of these things is to 
what I consider to be at this moment 
the worst corruption of the church of 
Rome—its terrible system of Mariola- 
try. There, you see what it tends 
to, and it is plain enough, although the 
bishop did not like to say so, of course, 
that ritualism in our churches will 
educate our people to become Catho- 


lies ; and so he adds, very properly : 
‘I regard it with deep distress. My 
own belief is that to stop these prac- 
tices it will only be necessary for the 
bishop to issue an injunction to the 
clergymen to surcease from them—to 
surcease from incensing the holy table 
—to surcease from prostration after the 
consecration of the holy elements—to 
surcease from incensing at the magni- 
ficat.’ My opinion precisely.” 

“ Have you ever considered the true 
sense of these things?” inquired his 
clerical friend. 

“ Can’t see any sense in it at all,” 
tartly responded the old gentleman. 

“No?” returned the other ; “surely 
there must be some good reason for 
this wide-spread desire of both clergy 
and laity for a more elaborate ritual 
in divine service.” 

“ Fashionable, fashionable—nothing 
else.” 

“Tt gives dignity and solemnity to 
public worship.” 

“ Mere show.” 

“Tt adds to. the apparent reality of 
the sacred functions of religion, in the 
administration of the sacraments par- 
ticularly.” 

“Ha! ha! yes, it would be an ap- 
parent reality for us. I read about 
that ‘apparent reality’ lately in the 
report of the ordination of one of our 
bishops, and I thought it a very appro- 
priate remark.” 

“ But you must admit that it tends 
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to edify the worshippers, and afford 
them more ample means of lifting up 
the heart to God.” 

“ It don’t edify me.” 

“Then it is, besides, so ful! of in- 
struction, for every ceremony fixes the 
mind upon the religious truth to which 
the ceremony points, as, for instance, 
making the sign of the cross must keep 
the truth of redemption forcibly before 
the mind.” : 

“ Make the sign of the cross !” ejac- 
ulated the old gentleman, almost 
jumping out of his seat, at which move- 
ment half a dozen ladies, standing up 
and holding on the leathern straps, 
made a simultaneous rush for the place. 

“Why not?” said the other. “I 
am ready to do anything that will re- 
mind me that my Saviour died for me. 
Then it is only fulfilling the prophecy 
of St. Paul to bow or bend the knee 
at the mention of his holy name, and 
to genuflect before the altar is very 
proper and right, if we believe in the 
presence of Jesus Christ in the sacred 
elements.” 

“ But we Protestants don’t believe it.” 

“You must not be too sure of that; 
I know many whodo. You know the 
Scripture is very strong in its favor: 
‘This is my body—this is my blood ;’ 
and I, as a good Protestant, who take 
my belief from the, Bible, may have 
the right to believe it, may I not?” 

“H’m, h’m, but our church don’t 
teach any thing of the kind.” 

“Not as a church, I grant you, but 
she has no right to trammel private 
judgment; and if I choose to believe 
it, and act upon my belief, what is to 
hinder me.” 

“Tt seems to me that as a minister 
of the church you ought to minister 
just what the church teaches and no 
more.” 

“Tf you follow that out, my friend, 
you will become a Romanist. A Prot- 
estant cannot stand on that ground.” 

“Oh dear!” exclaimed the old gen- 
tleman drawing a deep breath, and 
scratching his head. “I don’t know 
what we are coming to. A man 
don’t want to be a papist, and yet he 
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goes to his own Protestant church and 
rust put up with all the bowings and 
scrapings and genuflections and can- 
dles and flowers, and all the rest of the 
popish fiddle-de-dees.” 

“Now you mention candles and 
flowers,” said the clerical gentleman, 
“what can be more appropriate sym- 
bols of joy and festivity ? And when the 
Christian is rejoicing on those solemn 
and joyful festivals of the church, as, 
for instance, the birth of our Saviour 
at Christmas, and his resurrection at 
Easter, how very natural it is that the © 
sanctuary of religion should be adorn- 
ed with lights and flowers, than which 
nothing could express more fitly the 
joy and thankfulness of the heart. If 
you crush out all expression of these 
sentiments in the service of the church 
you will render it a dull, cold formality ; 
and in this matter the church of Rome 
has been much wiser than we in retain- 
ing all those things which, after all, are 
of apostolic origin, and used by the 
earliest Christians.” 

* Incense, too, I suppose,” added the 
old gentleman with a snarl. 

“Incense too,” repeated the other, 
“not the least doubt of it, as is plain 
from the discoveries in the catacombs, 
and a beautiful emblem it is of prayer. 
You know the scripture, ‘ My prayer 
shall ascend as incense in thy sight.’” 

The old gentleman here looked 
around the car with an air that seemed 
to say, Will somebody have the 
kindness to tell me if I am asleep or 
awake? Turning to his friend, he said : 
“Then I suppose that all our protesta- 
tions on this score against the Roman 
church have no foundation either in 
reason or in holy Scripture ?” 

“ That is not only my own opinion,” 
replied the clerical gentleman, “ but I 
have every reason to believe it is the 
conviction of a very large number of 
enlightened Protestants of our day.” 

“ A conviction I sincerely deplore,” 
said the old gentleman. “ Good morn- 
ing,” and he abruptly rose and left the 
car. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said I, “ if ILasa 
Catholic, have been deeply interested 
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in your conversation just now ; but may 
I ask on what principle those ritual- 
istic forms and ceremonies are being 
adopted by Protestants, and being in- 
troduced into their services ?” 

“ The principle is this, that they are 
all deeply significant of the different 
truths of the Christian religion, a 
visible expression of the faith of the 
worshipper.” 

“We understand that perfectly as 
Catholics,” said I, “but as your congre- 
gations differ so widely in their indivi- 
dual belief, these forms and ceremonies 
would possess no significance to the half 
of any one congregation of Protestant 
worshippers. Now, with us Catholics, 
the ceremonies have a universal sig- 
nificance, as all our people are united 
in one faith.” 

“ We will educate our people to it,” 
said he. 

“ That is, you would make the faith 
of your worshippers an expression of 
the ceremonies you perform, and not 
the ceremonies an expression of their 
faith, In the Catholic church the 
faith is all one to start on, and the ap- 
propriate ceremonies follow as a mat- 
ter of course.” 


The Barren Fig-Tree and the Cross, 


“ T acknowledge,” returned he, “that 
we have not paid sufficient attention to 
the vital necessity of a ritual which 
would embody and show forth the faith 
of our church.” 

“ But when you have gotten a ritual 
which supposes, as it must, certain 
doctrines, and which, as you said to 
your friend, instructs the peoplein these 
doctrines, are you not trammelling the 
private judgment of those worshippers 
who do not believe these doctrines and 
wish to have a ritual which is consist- 
ent with their belief? What right 
have you to impose aritual upon them 
inconsistent with their belief ?” 

“We do not impose any particular 
ritual,” he replied ; “ if they do not like 
it they can go elsewhere.” 

“ But then you would have, or ought 
to have, as many different rituals as 
your people have individual differences 
of belief, and that would end in endless 
division and dissension.” 

“It is excessively warm, don’t you 
think so?” said the minister. 

“Tt is,” said I, “but I think we are 
going to have a storm soon; I see it is 
getting quite cloudy.” 
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THE BARREN FIG-TREE AND THE CROSS. 


O maptess tree! which doth refuse 
Thy fruit to him who thee hath made: 

Cursed and withered none may use 
Thy barren limbs for fruit or shade. 


O Cross of death! which man did make, 
* Barren and fruitless though thou be, 
Thy sapless branches life shall take 
From that sweet fruit he gave to thee. 


O happy tree! divinely blesi! 
True, thou hast neither leaves nor root ; 
Yet ’neath thy shade a world shall rest, 
And feast upon thy heavenly fruit ! 
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A Peculiar Oonglomerate.—Mr. John 
Kelly, of the Irish Geological Society, 
has addressed a letter to the editor of 
the Geological Magazine, describing a 
peculiar conglomerate bed which is on 
the shore at Cushendeen, in the county 
of Antrim. The mass is about fifty feet 
above the sea, and some thirty yards 
long and wide. It is composed of round 
pebbles of quartz rock, from two to four 
inches in diameter; and they occur so 
closely packed that every one is in con- 
tact with another, and no room left, ex- 
cept for the sand which cements them, 
and which fills the openings between the 
pebbles, when originally heaped together. 
These pebbles, as just stated, are of 
quartz rock, and therefore all of one kind, 
There is no actual rock of the same kind, 
on the shore, nearer than—(1) Malin 
Head, or Culdaff, in Donegal; (2) Bel- 
derg, east of Belmullet in Mayo, where 
it occupies the shore for fourteen miles ; 
and (3) in the twelve bins, near Clifden, 
in Connemara, where it forms bands in- 
terstratified with mica slate. This mass 
is backed by a hill of brown Devonian 
grits and shales interstratified, which ex- 
tends from Cushendeen to Cushendal. 
In both those rocks are a few round peb- 
bles of quartz rock, similar to those in 
the mass on the shore, but in the rocks 
of the hill they are thinly disseminated, 
perhaps six or ten of them to a cubic 
yard. Mr. Kelly desires to know how 
the quartz pebbles came together un- 
mixed with any other species of rock. 
The answer which the editor of the 
Geological Magazine gives in a foot-note 
seems very like the correct one. It is to 
the effect that, in the grinding of the sev- 
eral elements which were being rubbed 
together to form the conglomerate, the 
softer ones became reduced to powder.— 
Popular Science Review. 


Old Roman Mines in Spain.—In the 
mines of San Domingo, in Spain, some 
discoveries of Roman mining implements 
and galleries have been made, which 
show us the colossal character of the 
labors undertaken by that ancient nation. 
In some instances, draining galleries 
nearly three miles in length were dis- 


covered, and in others the remains of 
wheels used to raise water were found in 
abundance. The wood, owing, it is 
thought, to penetration by copper, is in a 
perfect state of preservation, and there 
appears to be evidence that the wheels 
were worked by a number of men step- 
ping on the flanges somewhat after the 
manner of prisoners on a tread-mill. 
There were eight of these water-wheels, 
the water being raised by the first into 
the first basin, by the second into the 
second basin, and so on, till it was con- 
veyed out of the mine. The age of these 
— has been set down at 1500 years. 
—Ibid. 


Blood Relationship in Marriage.—At 
a late meeting of the London Anthropo- 
logical Society, a paper was read by Dr. 
Mitchell on the above subject. The 
conclusions arrived at are: 1. That con- 
sanguinity in parentage tends to injure 
the offspring. That this injury assumes 
various forms : “‘ as, diminished viability ; 
feeble constitution; bodily defects ; im- 
pairment of the senses; disturbance of 
the nervous system; sterility.” 2. That 
the injury may show itself in the grand- 
children: “so that there may be given 
to the offspring by the kinship of the 
parents a potential defect which may 
become actual in their children, and 
thenceforth perhaps appear as an heredi- 
tary disease.” 3, That idiocy and imbe- 
cility are more common than insanity in 
such cases. 


Gigantic Birds -Nests.—Mr. Gould de- 
scribes the Wattled Talegalla, or Bush 
Turkey, of Australia, as adopting a most 
extraordinary process of nidification. 
The bird collects together an immense 
heap of decaying vegetable matter as a 
depository for the eggs, and trusts to the 
heat engendered by decomposition for 
the development of the young. The 
heap employed for this purpose is col- 
lected by the birds during several weeks 
previous to the period of laying. It va- 
ries if size from two to four cartloads, 
and is of a perfectly pyramidal form. 
Several birds work at its construction, 
not by using their bills, but by grasping 
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the materials with their feet and throw- 
ing them back to one common centre. In 
this heap the birds bury the eggs perfectly 
upright, with the large end upward; they 
are covered up as they are laid, and al- 
lowed to remain until hatched, when the 
young birds are clothed with feathers, 
not with down, as is usually the case. 
It is not unusual for the natives to ob- 
tain nearly a bushel of eggs at one time 
from a single heap ; and as they are deli- 
cious eating, they are as eagerly sought 
after as the flesh. The birds are very 


stupid, and easily fall a victim to the. 


sportsman, and will sit aloft and allow a 
succession of shots to be fired at them 
until they are brought down.—Lamp. 


The Muscular Fibres of the Heart of 
Vertebrates.—We have received from Dr. 
J. B. Pettigrew, the accomplished sub- 
curator of the Royal College of Surgeons’ 
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Museum, a copy of his excellent mono- 
graph on the abovesubject. The memoir 
is certainly the finest which has yet been 
produced ; for it is comprehensive, clear, 
and accurate, and is accompanied by a 
great number of beautiful lithographs, 
which have been taken from photo- 
graphs of actual dissections. The ar- 
rangement of the muscular fibres, as de- 
monstrated by the author, sheds much 
light upon the peculiar movements of the 
heart. For this reason the essay has a 
great physiological importance, and, from 
the circumstance that the anatomy of the 
heart in the four vertebrate classes is 
fully explored by Dr. Pettigrew, it is of 
equal import and interest to the compar- 
ative anatomist. We have also receiy- 
ed Dr. Pettigrew’s paper on the valvular 
apparatus of the circulatory system, and 
we commend it likewise to our readers’ 
favorable notice.—Science Review. 








Lire or Catnertne McAutey. Foun- 
dress of the institute of Religious Sis- 
ters of Mercy. By a member of the 
order (belonging to the Convent of 
Mercy, at St. Louis), etc. 1 vol. 12mo, 
pp. 500. New York. D. & J. Sad- 
lier & Co., 1866. 


This biography introduces a new, and 
hitherto generally unknown, character to 
the acquaintance, and, we are sure, to the 
admiration of the English-speaking Cath- 
olic public. The anonymous religious 
authoress has shown herself well quali- 
fied for her filialttask, and has conferred 
a great benefit both on her order and on 
the cause of religion in general. The 
nearness of the period in which her ven- 
erable subject lived, the testimony of a 
number of the best informed and most 
trustworthy witnesses who were person- 
ally acquainted with her, and the ma- 
terials furnished by other memoirs and 
letters, have given the writer of this 
biography an abundance of the most 
authentic data from which to produce a 
truthful and complete sketch of the 
Foundress of the Sisters of Mercy. 

We have had the pleasure of learning 
something of the history of Catherine 
Mv:Auley, and of the foundation of her 
institute, from one of her own earliest 
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and most trusted pupils, who has planted 
the same institute, and brought it to a 
flourishing condition in four of the New 
England States. The portrait of her 
drawn by her biographer, corresponds 
with, and completes the preconceived 
idea of her character we had received 
from this authentic source. 

It is eighty-one years since Catherine 
McAuley was born, forty years since 
she made the first beginning of her in- 
stitute, and twenty-five years since her 
death. Her period of active life embraced 
only fourteen years. Yet there are 
now more than two hundred convents, 
and three thousand sisters, belonging to 
the congregation of Our Lady of Mercy, 
scattered over Ireland, England, the 
United States, British America, South 
America, and Australia; although the 
mortality among the sisters is at. the 
high rate of ten per cent a year. 

These facts prove better than any elo- 
quence the value of the life and works of 
the foundress of the institute. Her per- 
sonal history is uncommonly interest- 
ing and highly romantic. She was the 
daughter of highly respectable Catholic 
parents residing in Dublin. Losing her 
parents at an early age, she came under 
the guardianship of relatives who were 
strict Protestants and intensely hostile 
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to the Catholic religion. Consequently, 
she was not able to receive any instruc- 
tion, to go to mass, or much less to re- 
ceive the sacraments, before she became 
a young lady. Her brothers and sisters 
were easily induced to give up their 
minds to the influence of Protestant 
teaching and example. Catherine, how- 
ever, steadily refused to attend the Prot- 
estant church; and, as soon as she was 
capable of doing so, made a studious 
and thorough examination. of the grounds 
of the two religions, which resulted in 
establishing her forever in a faith which 
was not only firm but intelligent. She 
eventually succeeded in bringing back 
her sister and her nephew and niece to 
the Catholic church. While still a child, 
Catherine McAuley was adopted by an 
elderly couple named Callahan, who were 
very kind-hearted, very wealthy, and 
childless. They allowed her to practise 
her religion, although quite indifferent to 
religion themselves, and gave her the 
means of practising many of those acts 
of charity to which she was always in- 
clined. 

This part of her history is strikingly 
interesting, as throwing light on the 
state of the Catholic religion among the 


higher classes in Ireland, during the 
latter part of the last century and the 


former part of the present one. It con- 
tains some scenes of tragic pathos taken 
from domestic life. Few are aware of 
the hatred, the contempt, the cruelty, 
the bitter, unrelenting persecution, with 
which the Catholic religion has had to 
contend in Ireland. Miss McAuley 
was once obliged to fly from the house 
of her brother-in-law, at night, through 
the streets of Dublin, to save herself 
from death at his hands. Nevertheless, 
she conquered, as the holy faith has al- 
ways conquered, by undaunted courage 
joined with angelic meekness. The same 
brother-in-law who had pursued her 
with a drawn dagger, declared to her on 
his death-bed, that if he had time he 
would candidly examine into the Catholic 
religion, and died repeating acts of con- 
trition, faith, hope and charity, which she 
suggested to him, leaving his children to 
her guardianship. 

At the age of thirty-five Miss McAu- 
ley was left, by the death of her adopted 
parents, both of whom had become Cath- 
olics during their last illness, mistress of 
a fortune, the exact amount of which is 
not stated, but which appears to have at 

east equalled the sum of fifty thousand 


pounds sterling. The whole of this for- 
tune was devoted by her to the founda- 
tion of her institute, which was opened 
about five years afterward, that is, in 
the year 1827. She does not seem to 
have cherished any aspirations after the 
religious state for herself, during her 
youth, much less to have dreamed of be- 
coming the foundress of an order. In 
founding her institute in Dublin, she had 
in view the plan of combining the efforts 
of charitable ladies for the benefit of the 
poor, the sick, the ignorant, and particu- 
larly servant-girls who were out of 
place. The community-life, and the 
whole religious routine, grew up natural- 
ly and of itself. After a time, the judg- 
ment of prelates, clergymen, and other 
persons of weight, induced Miss McAu- 
ley and her associates to adopt a rule, and 
take perpetual vows. The scope of the 
institute embraces choir duties to a mod- 
erate extent, almost every kind of chari- 
table work for the poor, a particular care 
for respectable servant-girls out of place, 
poor-schools, and high-schools or acade- 
mies for girls of the middling classes. 

The noble woman who planned all this 
vast scheme of good works, and lavished 
her fortune with princely generosity to 
set it in motion, died in the year 1841, at 
the age of fifty-four, ten years after mak- 
ing her vows as a Sister of Mercy. Itis 
an interesting circumstance that the 
great and good Daniel O’Connell was one 
of her warmest friends during her life, 
and one of her staunchest supporters in 
her undertakings. These two magnani- 
mous souls who loved their country, 
their country’s faith, and the patient, op- 
pressed, but unconquerable poor of their 
country, better than all earthly things, 
could appreciate and honor each other. 
Our readers will thank us for quoting the 
following description of the scenes which 
usually occurred at the great Liberator’s 
visits to the convents of the Sisters of 
Mercy : 

“In his journeys through Ireland, 
O’Connell nearly always visited the con- 
vents in his route. On these occasions 
his reception was a kind of ovation, The 
Te Deum was sung, the reception-room 
hung with green, the national emblems— 
harp, shamrock, and sun-burst—display- 
ed, addresses were read by the pupils, and 
any request he asked implicitly granted. 
His manner at such scenes was particu- 
larly happy. To a-young girl who had 
delivered a flattering address to the 
‘Conquering Hero,’ he said, very graci- 
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ously, that he ‘ regretted her sex preclud- 
ed her from that distinguished place in 
the imperial senate to which her elocu- 
tionary abilities entitled her.’ Then 
glancing at the girls who surrounded the 
oratress, he continued with emotion: 
‘Often have I listened with nerve un- 
strung and heart unmoved to the cal- 
umny and invectives of our national 
enemies; but to-day, as I look on the 
beautiful young virgins of Erin, my her- 
culean frame quivers with emotion, and 
the unbidden tear moistens my eye. 
Can such a race continue in ignoble 
bondage? Are you born for no better 
lot than slavery? No,’ he continued, 
with increasing vehemence, ‘you shall 
be free; your country shall yet be a 
nation; you shall not become the 
mothers of slaves.’’’ (pp. 146-47.) 

What a contrast between such genuine 
heroic characters as these, the true glory 
of their people, and the mock-heroic 
charlatans, whose genius shows itself 
only in gathering in money from labor- 
ing men and servant-girls, and organizing 
raids which end only in the death and 
imprisonment of their most unlucky 
dupes, and bitter mutual accusations of 
treachery and cowardice among the 
leaders. The worst enemies of the Irish 
people are those who seek to alienate 
them from their clergy, and to lead them 
astray from the true mission given them 
by divine providence, which is identified 
with their traditions of faith and loyal- 
ty to the church. They are like Achaz 
and the false prophets of Judah, who 
contaminated the people of God with the 
false maxims of the nations around them. 
Men and women like Daniel O’Connell 
and Catherine McAuley are the Maccha- 
bees and Judiths of their nation. Through 
such as these, the faith of Ireland may 
yet conquer England, as the trampled 
faith of Judzea conquered Rome; and her 
long martyrdom obtain the due meed of 
glory from the children of her old op- 
pressors. 

We recommend this book to all those 
who claim kindred either in nationality 
or in faith with its subject, and who wish 
to rekindle their devotion or renew the 
memories of their ancestral home. We 
recommend it especially to our wealthy 
Catholics, that they may meditate on the 
example of princely charity given them 
by this young heiress, who gave away a 
fortune more readily than most others 
would give one twentieth of a year’s in- 
come. We request our fair young read- 
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ers also, to lay aside their novels for a 
while, and read the life of one who was 
beautiful, gifted, highly educated, beloy- 
ed of all, rich in worldly goods, and with 
all earthly happiness courting her accept- 
ance; and who, amid these allurements 
and the severest temptations to her faith, 
shone forth a bright model of all high 
Christian virtties to her sex. We wish 
that all those who are prejudiced against 
the Catholic faith, and who nevertheless 
have the @fidor which pays tribute to vir- 
tue, conscientiousness, and self-sacrifice, 
wherever seen, might also read it. *The 
history of Catherine McAuley and her 
institute adds another to the many prac- 
tical, living proofs, more powerful than 
any speculative arguments, of the truth 
and power of the Catholic religion. Such 
a history never has been or will be pos- 
sible outside the fold of the Catholic 
church. Its occurrence in our own times 
shows that the church is now, as of old, 
the fruitful mother of saints, and that 
the old Catholic ideas which once made 
martyrs of young maidens, and raised up 
Claras and Teresas, retain all their power 
over the souls of those who have inherited 
the same faith. We have no fear of in- 
curring the displeasure of Urban VIII. 
or of his successor, in giving our judg- 
ment that Catherine McAuley was a 
true Christian heroine, a woman of the 
same high stamp of character with St. 
Teresa, whom she resembles in many 
striking respects. 

It is superfluous to say that this biog- 
raphy will be a most useful book in re- 
ligious houses. Exampleis more power- 
ful than precept, and a recent example is 
more powerful than a remote one. It 
were to be wished that similar biographies 
were more numerous. There are mate- 
rials in the recent history of other orders, 
as well as in that of the institute of Mercy, 
which might be used to great advantage. 
The history of the American foundress 
of the Order of the Visitation would be 
worthy of a place, even in the annals of 
that ancient order. Books of this kind 
are not only instructive, but, when well 
written, superior in that charm which 
captivates the feelings and imagination 
of the young, to the romantic tales over 
which their time and sensibilities are too 
often wasted. The present volume is 
written in that lively and piquant style, 
with a dash of humor to flavor it, which 
tnakes a biography most readable and 
entertaining. Religion wears its most 
cheerful and attractive countenance in 
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these pages, and even the couch of the 
dying sisters are lit up with gayety. 
Mother Catherine’s life Was a perpetual 
Laetare Sunday in Lent, spiritual joy 
ever decking with flowers the altar of 
sacrifice, and changing the violet of pen- 
ance and self-denial to rose-color. Her 
tranquil and benignant countenance, as 
represented in the portrait which graces 
her biography, expresses this type of 
spirituality which she communicated to 
her order. The mirthful laugh of the 
common-room resounds through the 
pages which relate of the unremitting 
labors and continual prayer, whose effect 
decimates the ranks of the Sisters of 
Mercy every year. We are not treated 
to any prosy disquisitions or abstracts of 
ascetic treatises, which make some of the 
lives of saints such tiresome reading, 
especially to young people. But we 
have something better ; a picture of vir- 
tue, of piety, of devotion to Jesus Christ, 
in their most heroic form, blended with 
a joyousness to which the boudoir and 
the drawing-room are strangers, and 
which may well attract pure and gener- 
ous hearts to imitate such an engaging 
model of sanctity. 

There are numerous epiodes and 
sketches of the many persons with whom 
Mother Catherine was associated, such 
as that of her little niece Mary; of the 
good Welsh sister from Bridgenorth ; of 
the English earl’s daughter, who entered 
the convent with her two waiting-maids ; 
of the accomplished but somewhat eccen- 
tric authoress of Geraldine ; and theinim- 
itable Dr. Fitzgerald. Some of these 
are pathetic, and others comic in the ex- 
treme. We have but one criticism to 
make, which is, that a little more restraint 
and forbearance toward.some who are 
deemed to have erred in their duty to 
the order, would have added another 
grace to the narrative. There are also 
some faults of typography and slight 
clerical oversights, which will doubtless 
be corrected in a second edition. 

We hope we have piqued the curiosity 
of our readers enough to make every 
reader buy the book, or tease papa to 
buy it. And if the desire to read it is 
not enough to wake up our somewhat 
apathetic Catholic public, let them re- 
member that by buying the book they 
are contributing to that unfailing spring 
of mercy which flows from the convents 
of Catherine McAuley’s daughters to 
relieve the poor. 
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Rosert Severne, His Friends and his 
Enemies. A Novel, by William A. 
Hammond. Philadelphia. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co, 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 369. 


This novel has the merit of being writ- 
ten by a scholar and a man of science. 
The first part of it is well done, and ex- 
cites no little interest; but as we pro- 
gress, it is plain that the author has per- 
mitted his facile pen to have pretty much 
its own way. The general impression, 
therefore, left on the mind is that as a 
novel it has been hastily written. The 
characters are too perfect both in virtue 
and in vice; andalthough the author is 
at great pains to describe his characters, 
we are obliged to differ with him in our 
opinion of them. The hero is brought 
before us as a hard student, yet we have 
quite another idea of him from his words 
and actions. He is in effect a wealthy 
gentleman, who moves easily: in polite 
society, and has a fancy for purchasing 
rare old books at ruinous prices: findsa 
Cabaiia or Partaga cigar equally at hand 
in Europe and in his elegantly furnished 
study at home (where it is true he con- 
sumes a great deal of brain and time 
over his books), but we do not find the 
student in him when he comes to play 
his part before us. He has been unfor- 
tunate in a first marriage, and becomes 
violently misanthropical and suspicious. 
His first act, however, is marked by 
surpassing benevolence and verdant in- 
nocence. He is swindled in the street 
out of a ten-dollar gold piece by a pros- 
titute, who feigns poverty, and instantly 
conceives a violent affection for this to- 
tally unknown person, and most unmis- 
anthropically determines to catch her, 
reform and educate her. We may re- 
mark, by the way, that when our hero 
does “tip” anybody he does it in true 
Monte Cristo style: it always is a°ten- 
dollar gold piece, or a hundred-dollar 
bill. Of course he falls violently in love 
with the heroine at first sight, and loses 
his misanthropy with his heart. Sal 
Tompkins, who is to be his protégée, 
turns out to have some unusually good 
points, and having come to warn the 
heroine of a premeditated attack upon 
her grandfather’s house by a gang of 
burglars, of one of whom she is the mis- 
tress, the utmost cordiality and intimacy 
springs up between herself and the he- 
roine; and, in fact, we are led to believe, 
from a remark made by the grandfather, 
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that these two ladies occupied the same 
room that night, if not the same couch. 
The heroine's father was a bad man, and 
Sal Tompkins is also a daughter of his, 
which may satisfy the reader, but should 
not the parties concerned, seeing they 
knew nothing of the fact. Sal becomes 
a very lady-like person in an incredibly 
short space of time, and the discovery 
of her left-hand relationship is received 
without the slightest remonstrance or 
disgust. The villain of the story is the 
hero’s lawyer and factotum; a pretty 
good villain, as far as his language and 
intentions go; but heis represented as so 
violently villainous that we are led to 
believe the author is prejudiced against 
him. He makes use of a written con- 
fession of murder penned by the hero 
while laboring under hallucination of 
mind (a real tit-bit of science, which the 
distinguished author could illustrate 
much better in another department of 
literature than he has done here), and on 
the strength of it arrests him in England, 
whither Severne arrives after a telegraphic 
journey around the world. The way in 
which our author here dispatches mes- 
sengers to Suez and Constantinople from 
England, quite takes our breath away. 
The imprisonment, trial, acquittal, and 
subsequent disgrace of the perjured law- 
yer quickly follow, to the utmost satis- 
faction of the reader, who being behind 
the scenes (as he is always kindly per- 
mitted to be), suffers no pangs of anxiety 
for the results. The author says the 
heroine showed no emotion whatever of 
surprise or annoyance when the self-ac- 
cusation of murder written by her affi- 
anced husband was shown to her, un- 
doubtedly genuine as it was. Here again 
we are sorry to differ with him. Of the 
other characters little need be said. 
There is a portrait of “a lady” in Grace 
Langley ; an attempt at an imitation of 
Chadband, the renowned apostle of 
“trewth,” in Brother Jenkins ; and a Mr. 
Goodall, who is introduced, as it would 
seem, to play a part which he does not 
find. The story of Ulrich de Hutten 
with his wonderful unique copy of an 
old book, and his magic pentagramme, is 
made to link in with the principal events 
of the story, but from its peculiarly 
romantic character, has no _ unity 
with it: the best proof of which is that 
the whole of it could be erased from the 
book, and the reader would not miss it. 
What moral we are to draw from it we 
are also at a loss to divine. 


That the author can write well is evi- 
dent enough, both from this book and 
from others of a high order of merit 
which he has contributed to the depart- 
ment of science ; but that he has accom- 
plished as a novelist all that he is compe- 
tent to do, Robert Severne does not, in 
our humble judgment, bear worthy testi- 
mony. 


Tue Scnoot or Jesus Cruciriep. From 
the Italian of F. Ignatius of the Side 
of Jesus. Passionist. New York. 
D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 


To meet with a book like this among 
so much that is cold, speculative, and 
heartless in the publications of our day, 
is like meeting with a blushing red rose 
in a cotton bale. Its beauty and its 
sweetness possess a double charm. Its 
every page glows with that tender piety 
and warm devotion which is the expres- 
sion of a devout Christian heart, and it 
cannot fail of kindling a like holy fire in 
the soul of him who loves to learn the 
lessons taught from the summit of the 
Cross. The worthy translator speaks 
thus in the preface: “The school of 
Jesus Crucified! What Christian would 
not wish to study therein ? to learn wis- 
dom and patience and resignation to 
the divine will, from the example of a 
God-man, who came on earth and as- 
sumed our frail mortality to be to us a 
model, as wellas a Redeemer ?” A ques- 
tion which, we think, will serve to inter- 
est very many, and induce them to pro- 
cure and use this sweet little book. The 
very appropriate style of its publication 
is quite a noticeable feature about it, and 
commends itself to all lovers of well- 
printed and well-clothed books. 


Tae Frenco Manvat. . A new, simple, 
concise, and easy method of acquir- 
ing a conversational knowledge of the 
French Language, including a Dic- 
tionary of over Ten Thousand Words. 
By M. Alfred Havet. Entirely revised 
and corrected from the last English 
Edition, with a new system of pro- 
nunciation. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. 


This is certainly an advance on the 
old progressive system of Ollendorff. It 
fully realizes all its title proposes, and is 
evidently the work of one who is a suc- 
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cessful teacher of the French language. 
We commend it to the notice of all pro- 
fessors of French in our colleges and 
schools, by whom, if we do not mistake, 
its merits will be duly appreciated. We 
observe an error among the rules of pro- 
nunciation, however, that should not pass 
unnoticed. The Parisian would not take 
our sound of wa in waft, wag, and waa, 
to express the sound of 07 in fois, soif, 
etc. We presume the author has been 
accustomed to hear those words pro- 
nounced wé/t, wég, and wéa, as he dates 
his preface from Edinburgh. 


Tae Puystotocy or Man. Designed to 
represent the existing State of Physi- 
ological Science, as applied to the 
Functions of the Human Body. By 
Austin Flint, Jr., Professor of Physi- 
ology and Microscopy in the Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College, etc., etc. Vol. 
i., 8vo, pp. 495. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. 1866. 


This work has lain on our table for 
some time. The delay in writing the 
notice has been from no lack of admira- 
tion or appreciation of the book or its 
author, but from a desire to write more 
than an ordinary book notice. 

This we will defer till the work is com- 
pleted, and in the mean time we hasten 
to express our hearty approval of a liter- 
ary and scientific enterprise, which re- 
flects the highest honor on the profession 


of medicine and on the literature of the * 


country. 

Prof. Flint, the young author, has de- 
voted his life to the study and teaching 
of physiology. He steadily refuses the 
allurements and emoluments of practice, 
and steadily and successfully pursues 
the object of his ambition. His present 
work, if completed:in accordance with 
the first volume, will reward him for 
his past toil, and ensure him an honor- 
able and most enviable future among the 
leading minds of his profession in this 
country and the scientific world. 

It will be out of place to enter into any 
scientific discussion in the pages of a 
journal devoted to general literature. It 
is sufficient to say that Dr. Flint has 
presented, in elegant language and 
graphic style, a correct view of the 
science of physiology to the time of 
writing. He displays great erudition, a 
thorough grasp of the subject, and a 
Sincere desire to appreciate and com- 
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municate the exact truth. It is the best 
book on the subject for college libraries, 
and is an almost indispensable necessity 
to the physician. 

We hope the publication of such works 
will renew the habit of studying the 
philosophy of medicine as part of a 
liberal education, draw closer the bond 
between the intellectual classes and 
the profession of medicine, and in this 
way advance the interests of science, hu- 
manity, and civilization. 

This work is issued in an elegant form, 
worthy of its eminent publishers. 


Kine Ren&t’s Daventer. <A Danish 
lyrical drama. By Henrik Hertz. 
Translated by Theodore Martin. New 
York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1867. 


This is indeed a poetic gem of the 
first water, and we venture to assert that 
few critics will contest our judgment. 
The author of the introductory sketches 
repeats twice that it is lovely, and we 
think we might repeat it twice more and 
it not be too often. He who will -com- 
mence reading it, and not finish it at one 
sitting, we pronounce one of those beings 
so detested of Shakespeare, who has no 
music in his soul, 

It forms but one act in seven scenes, 
but is replete with events, “ stirring, 
surprising, yet harmonious.”’ A bit of 
philosophy peeps out here and there to 
interest and charm the most unimagina- 
tive thinker ; for instance, when Martha, 
the guardian of Iolanthe, the king’s 
daughter, reasons upon her unconscious 
blindness : 


“ May it not be, sir, whilewe darkly muse 
Upon our life’s mysterious destinies, 
That we in blindness walk, like Iolanthe, 
Unconscious that true vision is not ours? 
Yet is that faith our hope’s abiding star.” 


" The innocent confession of the hitherto 
inexperienced passion of love which 
springs up in the heart of Iolanthe, at the 
presence and sound of the voice of her 
unknown betrothed, is a passage of rare 
beauty and originality. He asks her to 
place her hand upon his head to mark 
his height, that when he returns she may 
remember him. She answers : 


* What need of that? 
I know that few resemble thee in height ; 
Thy utterance comes to me as from above, 
. Like all that’s high and inconceivable ; 
And know I not thy tone? Likeasthou speakest 
None speak beside. No voice, no melody 
I’ve known in nature, or in instrument, 
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Doth own a resonance so lovely, sweet, 
So winning, full, and gracious as thy voice. 
Trust me, I’ll know thee well amidst them all !’ 


The final tableau, in which Iolanthe, 
with réstored sight, recognizes her father, 
and she and Count Tristan, her betroth- 
ed, each other, is full of dramatic power. 
We promise the reader a pleasure in the 
perusal of this poem such as he seldom 
enjoys. 


Our or Towy. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 311. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. 


a 
This is a sprightly book wrought out 
of a common and everyday subject: a 
change from a city to a country life, 
The story is told in an easy, off-hand, 
and peculiarly attractive way, and en- 
gages the attention of its readers, par- 
ticularly those of the rising generation. 
The writer contrives to invest the most 
ordinary topics with a zest which keeps 
alive the interest of his reader to the 
close. Itis a perfect pot pourri of fun 
and humor, dished to suit all palates and 
all ages. But it has a fatal blemish in 
our judgment:—a perpetual parade of 
decanters and pipes. The writer seems 
to think that there can be no such thing 
as conviviality or good cheer without 
intoxicating libations. Why cannot 
those who write books for the young 
avoid this rock of offence? Surely 
there is small need, in these days, of 
such temptation. Everyday life reeks 
with the disgusting and pernicious habit 
of tippling. Why does it become ne- 
cessary that every new book for our 
children should be redolent of the fumes 
of the bar-room ? Are our book-makers 
aware what an impetus they are impart- 
ing to that wave of desolation which is 
swelling over the fair face of our beloved 
country, and which threatens, more than 
any other one thing, to submerge and 
sweep away all those barriers of virtue and 
morality on which rely our hopes for 
the protection of religion and a healthy 
morality ? 


Sapuier’s Carunoric Directory, AL- 
MANAC, AND Oppo, for the year of our 
Lord 1867. New-York: D. and J. 
Sadlier & Co. 


This volume consists of about 647 
pages of matter of which 290 pages are 
devoted to the Church of the United 
States, 100 to the Church of British 
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North America and Ireiand, and 257 to 
advertisements. As a popular Catholic 
Directory for the United State#it may be 
said that at least one half of it is but of 
partial interest. 

_ The portion devoted to the United 
States is apparently very full, and as ac- 
curate, no doubt, as the publishers have 
been able to make it. We observe, how- 
ever, that the Church statistics of Ire- 
land and British America possess a val- 
uable little summary at the end of each, 
while no such summary is given for the 
Church of the United States. 

If one would look anywhere for it we 
think it would be in just such a publica- 
tion as the one before us, and we must 
confess to being disappointed in not find- 
ing it here. 


Mr. P. O’SHea, New-York, has in 
press a new edition of The Gentle Skep- 
tic. By Rev, C, Walworth. 
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